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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


T= booksellers having determined to publish 

8 body of English pootry, I was persuaded to 
promive them a preface to the works of cach 
euthor; an undertaking, as it was then presented 
te my mind, not, very extensive or difficult. 

‘My purpose was only to have lotted to every 
poet an Advertisement, like those which we find 
in the French Miscellanies, containing a fow 
dates and s general character; but I have been 
led beyond my intention, I hope, by the honest 
desire of giving usefal plearare. 

In this minute kind of history, the succession 
of facts in not easily discovered; and I am not 
without suspicion that some of Dryden’s works 
are placed in wrong years. I have followed Lang- 
baine, as the best authority for his plays: ead 
if I shall hereafter obtain « more correct chrono- 
logy, wil: publish it; but I do not yet know that 
my account is erroncous. 


iv ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST XDITION. 


Dryden's Remarks on Rymer have been some- 
where printed before. The former odiffon I have 
not seen, This was transcribed for the press 
from his own manuscript. 

As this undertaking was occasiona} and un- 
foreseen, I must be supposed to have engaggd m 
xt with less provision of materials than mught 
have been accumulated by longer pébmoditdtion 
Of the later writers at least I might, by attention 
and cuqury, have gleaned many pérticulare, 
which would haye diverafid and enhvencd my 
biography These ommsons, which it 18 now 
usekas to lament, have been often supphed by 
thc hindness of Mr. Staavave and other fncnds, 
and gicat asmstance has been given mc by Mr. 
Sprace's Collections, of which I conmder the 
communication as a favour worthy of public 
acknowledgment. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PRESENT 
EDITION 


HIS edstion of Johnson's Lives of the Ports 
ia mamly a reprint of the third edition, 
which was published in 1783. 
Very few notes have been added, and those 
for the most part relating to dates 


Oxvonp, 
July 1, 1064. 
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COWLEY. 


T= ZLafe cf Cowley, notwithstanding the peaury of 
Englob biography, has been writen by Dr Sprat, 
an author whose pregnancy of imagination and rlegance 
of language have deservedly set him bigh ws the rauke 
of hteratures but bis zeal of friendship, or ambition of 
eloqueuce, kas produced «funeral oration rather thin 
alustory. be has given the characts, not the li of 
Cowley, for he writes with so Little detail, that 
scarcely anything vs distinctly known, but all rs shy wn 
confused and enlarged through the must of panegyric 
Abraham Cowley was born in the year 1615 lis 
father was a grocer*, whose condition Dr Sprat conci als 
under the general app llation of a ertven; and, what 
would probably not have heen less earetully suppia sd, 
‘the omssion of bis name m the nguter of St Dunstan's 
pariah gives reason to suspect that Ins father was 
acectary, Whoever he was, be died before the birth 
of his son, and consequently left bun to the care of hia 
mother, whom Wood represcuts ap straggling earncatly 
to procure him @ literary education, and who, as she 
lived to the age of eighty, had her solitude rewarded 
Dy seeang ber son emupent, and, I hope, by seeing bum 


= Aesorting to other suthonties, staticast ta the parish of 
(2. Mosheol at Quarne, Cheapaide, Lasdon. 
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fortunate, and partaking his prosperity. We know st 
Teast, from Sprat’s account, that he slways acknow- 
Yedged her care, and yustly paid the ducs of filal 
gratitude. 

In the window of lus mother’s apartment lsy Spen- 
ser’s “Fury im which he very early took 
dehght to read, till, by feeling the charms of verse, he 
became, as be relates, urrecoverably a poet. Gach are 
the accidents winch, sometunes remembered, and per- 
haps sometimes forgotten, that parheuler 
desguation of mind, and propensity for some certain 
‘acience or employment, which 1s commonly called 
genus The truo genus is a mod of large general 
powers, accidentally determmed to some particular 
direction Sur Joshua Reynolds, the great painter of 
the it age, had the first fondness for his art 


‘Westnunster School, where he was soon 

‘Be waa wont, says Sprat, to relate “that he had this 
defect in his memory at that time, that hus teachers 
never could bring it to retan the ordmary rules of 
grammar” 


reyecting 
cxcted the pulp of lesrmng but refused the husks, had 


Soe appenrasen, of tm ieetoactere cies of a parti. 
ealar provinon made by nature Sx ieerey peidenrn, 
Pas He ettiot’s one, beeen rrsoen Be areal 
vamsbes “He was,” be says, “such an enemy to all 
poorest hapleorhs itp revall on him 
to learn the rales without book ” He doce not tell 
that he could not learn the rules, but that, being able 
to perform his exercises without them, and beng an 
“enemy to constramt,” he spared himself the Isbour 
Among the Enghsh poets, Cowley, Milton, and 
Pope might be said “to lisp m numbers,” and have 
gven such early proofs, not only of powers of language, 
but of comprehension of things, as to more tardy minds 
seems scarerly credible But of the learned puontitics 
of Cowley there 1 no doubt, since # volume of bis 
poems was not only written but prnted in hus thir. 
teenth * year, containing, with other poetical compoei- 
tons, “The Tregical History of Pyramus and Thasbe,” 
wnitten when he was ten years old, and “Constantia 
‘end Philetus,” written two years after 

‘While he waa yet st school he produced s comedy 
alled “Love's Biddle,” though it was not published 
till he had been some time at Cambridge This comedy 
18 of the pastoral kind, which requires no acquaintance 
swith the hvmg world, and therefore the time at wluch 
it was composed adds little to the wonders of Cowley’s 
munonty 

In 1686 he was removed to Cambndges, where he 
* Anerror It was bia Sftecnth year, 10 1633 

= He was 0 eandéate at Westutaster School for clection to 
‘Teiasty Collage, bet proved wursccesstal. 


. 
continned his stuches with great mtessences; for he is 
aatd to have written, while be was yet a young student, 
the greater part of his “Davide” —a work of whch 
the materuls could not have been collected withoat 
the study of many years but by a mind of the greatest 
vngour and sctivity. 

‘Two yeara after hus settlement at Cambndge be 
pubhshed “Love's Riddle,” with a poctital degication 


i 
! 
i 
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neglected. 
At the beginning of the avil war, as the Princo? 
passed through Cambridge m his way to York, he was 
with a representation of the “Guardian,” 
comedy, which Cowley says waa nether written nor 
soted, but rough-drawn by him, and repeated by the 
scholars That this comedy was punted danng his 
absence from bis country, he appears to have conmdered 


| 


srher, is eid ty Wood, he published sti, 
called “The Puritan and the Papi” which was only 


King, and gmongst others of ‘Lord Falkland, whoee 
noticecast a lustre on all to whom it was extended. 
About the time when Oxford was surrendered to 
the Parliament, he followed the Queen to Paris, where 
he becatan secretary to the Lord Jermyn, afterwards 
‘Earl of SteAlban’s, and wes employed in such gorre- 
mpondence as the Royal cause required, and particularly 
ih ciphering and deciphering the lsttero tbat. passed 


are told by Barnes‘, who had means enough of informa- 
thon, that, whatever he may talk of hus own mflamms- 
Uubty and the vancty of charactera by which hs beart 
wae divided, he m reality was m love bat once, and 
then never had resolution to tell lus passion. . 

‘This consideration cannot but abste, 1p some men 
sure, the reader's esteem for the work ang the author 
To love excellence um natural, it w natural kewne 
for the fover to sohie:t reciprocal regard by an elabo- 
rate display of his own qualifications The demre of 
pleasing las in diferent min produced actions of 
heroum and effusions of wit, but it seemr as reason. 
able to appear the champion as the poet of an “ary 
nothing,” and to-quarrel as to write for what Cowley 
might have learned from his master, Pindar, to call the 
“dream of s shadow.” 

It w surely not difficult, in the sohtude of a college, 
or m the bustle of the world, to find useful studies and 
werious employment No man needs to be 90 burthened 
with hfe as to squander it in voluntary dreams of fieti- 
tious oocurrences ‘The man that sits downto suppoae 
humeelf charged with treason or peculation, and heats 
us mind to an elaborate pargation of his character 
from ores which he was never within the possibality 
of committing, differs only by the mfrequency of bis 
folly from tum who praises beauty whuch he never saw, 
complains of jealousy which ke never felt, supposes 
fhumeelf sometumes invited and sometunes forsaken, 
fatugues hus fancy and ransacks bis memory for images 
which may exhibit the gaety of hope or the gloosuness 

© Baruem Anscrecntom. 


Some of hus' to Mr Bennet, afterwards Earl of 
Arhngton, from April to December in 1650, are pre- 
served in “ Miscellanea Anlics,” « collection of papers 
published by Brown. These letters, bemg wnitten 
lke those pf other men whose munds are more on 
things than words, eontnbute no otherwise to hus re- 
putaton than as they shew hum to haye bean above the 
affectation of unseasonable ekgance, and to have known 


the last hopers, and yet cancot now abstamn from be- 
heving, that the agreement will be made ali people 
‘upon ths place incline to that opmion. The Seotch 
‘wil moderate somewhat of the ngour of ther demands, 
‘the mutual necessity of en secord ws visible, the 
persuaded of t, And to tell you the truth (which 
I take to be an argument abore all the rest), Virgil 
‘bas told me somethmg to that purpose,” 

‘Thus expressaco from a secretary of the present time 


cowisr. , 
retire humself to some of the Awerioan plantations, 
‘and {0 forsake this world for ever.” 

From the obloquy which the appearance of subrau- 


10 cowLn 


may other act. If be only promised to be quiet, that 
“they in whose hands he waa might free him from oon- 
finement, he did what no law of society prohibita. 

‘The man whose miscarriage in a just canse has put 
him in the power of his enemy may, without sny vick- 
tion of his integrity, regain his liberty or preserve his 
life by a promse of neutrality: for the ptipulation 
gives the enemy nothing which he had not beforeg the 
neutrality of a captive may he always secured by his 
imprisonment or death. He that is at the disposal of 
another may not promise to aid him in any injurious 
act, because no power can compel active ebedience, 
‘He may engage to do nothing, but not to do ill. 

‘There is reason t think that Cowley promised little, 
It docs not appear that his compliance gained him con- 
fidence enough to be trusted without security, for the 
bond of his bail was never cancelled; nor that it made 
him think himself secure, for at that dissolution of 
government which followed the death of Oliver he re- 
turned into France, where he resumed his former sta- 
tion, and stayed till the Restoration. 

“He continued,” says his biographer, ' under these 
bonds till the general deliverance:” it is therefore to 
‘be supposed that he did not go to France and act 
again for the King without the consent of his bonds. 
man; that he did not shew his loyalty at the hazard of 
his friend, but by his friend's permission. 

Of the verses on Oliver's death, in whieh Wood's 
narrative seems to imply something encomiastio, there 
bas been no appearance. There is a discourse con- 
ceming his government, indeed, with verses inter- 


COwLEY. n 


siixed, bat sach as certunly gained its author no 
friends among the abettors of usurpation i 

A doctor of physic, however, he was made at Ox- 
ford, in December, 1657; and m the commencement 
of the Royal Bocrrty, of which an account has been 
phbbshed by Dr. Birch, he appears busy among the 
expernmetal philosophers with the title of Dr. 
Cowley. © 

‘Pere 18 no reason for supposing that he ever at- 
tempted practice, bat his preparstory studies have 
contnbuted something to the honour of his country. 
Conndering botany as necessary to a physician, he re 
tured inth Kent to gather plants; and, ax the pre- 
dominance of a favourite study affects all subordinate 
operations of the rutellect, botahy m the mund of 
Cowley turned into poctry. He compured in Latin 
several books on plants, of which the first and second 
display the qualities of herbs, m eleguc verve, the 
third and fourth, the heauties of flowers, in vanous 
measures; and the ffth and sixth, the uses of trove, 
in heroic numbers. 

‘At the same time were produced, from the same 
University, the two great poets, Cowley und Milton, of 
dumumilar genius, of oppoute principles, but concur 
ring m the cultrsation of Latm poctry, in which the 
Foglsh, til thew works and May's poem® appeared, 
seemed unable to contest the palin with any olber of 
the lettered mations. 

# A continuation 1m Latur verse of Ensan’s  Pharealia"” to the 
death of Julius Cusar, by Teouas Mey, who Sourished in the 
‘eigns of James 1. and Charkee I, 
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‘TE the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton be 
compared (for May I hold to be saperior to both), the 
advantage seems to lic on the side of Cowley. Milton 
is generally content to express the thoughts of the 
ancients in their language; Cowley, without mogh 
loas of purity or elegance, sccommodates the diction 
of Rome to his own conceptions. 

At the Restoration, after all the diligence ‘of 
service, and with consciousness not oaly of the merit 
of fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities, he 
naturally expected ample preferments; and, that be 
might not be forgotten by his own fault, wryte a Song 
oe But this was a time of euch general hope, 

great numbers were inevitably disappointed, and 
Coie found his reward very techously delayed. He 
had been promised, by both Charles I. and IL, the 
Mastership of the Savoy ; “but he lost it,” says Wood, 
“by certain persons, enemies to the Muses.” 

‘The negleet of the Court was not his only mortifica- 
tion: having, by such alteration as he thought proper, 
fitted his old comedy of the “‘ Guardian” for the stage, 
he produced it to the public' under the title of 
“Qutter of Coleman-street.” Tt was treated on the 
stage with great severity, and was afterwards cen- 
sured as n satire on the King’s party. 

‘Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the fint 
exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, “ that, when they told. 
Cowley how little favour had been abewn hjm, he re- 
ceived the news of his ill success not with so much firm- 
ness as might have bean expected from so great a man.” 

Des. 8, 3081, 


attains it, even when he can impute no part of bis 
failuge to himself; and when the end is to please the 
multitude, no man, perhaps, has « right, in things ad- 
witting of gradation and companson, to throw the 
whole hlame*upon hus judges, and totally to exclude 
diffaence and shame by a haughty consciousness of 
his own excellence. 

For the rejection of this play it is diffeult now to 
find the reagon ; it certainly bas, in a very great de- 
gree, the power of fixing attention and exciting mervi- 
ment. From the charge of disaffiction he exculpates 
himself in his preface, by observing how unlikely it 
that, having followed the royal family through all their 
distresses, “he should choose the time of their re- 
storation to begin » quarrel with them.” It appears, 
however, from the Theatrical Register of Downes the 
prompter, to have been popularly considered as a satire 
on the royalists. 

That he might shorten this tedious suspense, he 
published his pretensions and hia discontent in an ode 
eailed “The Complaint,” in which be styles himself 
the melascholy Cowley. This met with the usual 
fortune of complaints, and scema to have excited more 
contempt than pity. 

‘These anipeky incidents are Yronght, maliciously 
enough, together in somes stanzas written about that 
time, om the elolce of a liureat; = mode of ss 
tire by whith, since it was first introduced by Suck- 


i cOWLEY. 
Jing, perhaps every generation of poets has’ been 
teazed — 


 Bavoy<nimeng Cowley came into the court, 

‘Making apologres for hus bed play , 

‘Beery ove gave his 40 good a report, 
‘That Apollo gave beed to all he could say : 

‘Mor would be have had, "tu thonght, a rebule, 
Unless ke hed done vous notable fol} , 

‘Wns verses unjastly im praue of Sam ‘puke, 
(Or peated hla patsfal Melaneboly.” 

‘Hus vehement desire of retirement now tame again 
upon him. “Not findmg,” says the morose Wood, 
“that preferment couferred upon him wich he ex- 
pected, while others for the money tarned aver 
moat places, be retired discontented mto Surrey” 

“ He was now,” says the courtly Sprat, “weary of 
the vexations and formalitics of an active condition. 
He had been perplexed with a long compluance to 
foreagn manners He was satated with the arts of 
woourt; which sort of life, though bis virtue made it 
innocent to hum, yet nothing could make x quiet. 
‘Those were the reasons that moved lim to follow the 
violent melination of bis own mind, wluch, in the 
greatest throng of his former bumness, had stil ealled 
upon him, and represented to him the true delights of 
solitary studies, of temperate pleasures, and a mode- 
rate revenue below the mabce and fisttenes of for- 
tune” 

So differently are things seen, and so differently are 
they sbown ; but actions are visible, thbugh motives 
are secret. Cowley certamly retured, first to Barn- 

and afterwards to Chertsey, m Surrey. Ho 
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seems, however, to have lost part of bis dread of the 
dum of mex He thought humself now safe enough 
from intrusion, without the defence of mountams and 
oceans; and, instead of seeking shelter mm America, 
wisely went ouly 40 far from the bustle of hfe as that 
he might eanly find his wav back when solitude should 
His retreat was at first but slenderly 
pillars | yet he soon obtained by the mterest 
of the Earl of St Alban’s and the Duke of Buckingham, 
such a lease of the Queen’s lands as afforded him an 
ample income 
By the lover of virtue and of wit xt will be sobeit- 
ously asked, if he wow was happy Lat them perase 
one of hus k tters aceidentally prescrveq by Peck, which 
T recommend to the consideration of all that may hero. 
after pant for svhtude. 


“To Dp Tuowas Sprat 
“ Chertsey, May 21, 1668. 

“The first mht that I came hither I caught so 
great» cold, with a difluzion of rhcum, aa msde me 
Lcep my chamber ten days And, two after, had auch 
abrawe on my ribs with a fall, that Iam yet unable 
to move or turn myself im my bed Thus is my per- 
sonal fortone here to ben with And, besides, I can 
get no money from my tenants, and have my meadows 
eaten up every might by cattle put in by my meigh 
hours What this signifies, or may come to in time, 
God knows , if t be ommous, sf can end m nothing 
less than hanging. Another misfortune hes been, and 
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stranger than alt the rest, that yoo have broke your 
word with me, and fuled to come, eren though you 
told Mr Bows that you would. Thrs 1s what they call 
monstr: nile. 1 do hope to recover my lata hurt 0 
farre within five or sxx days (though it be ancerta-n yet 
whether I shall ever rocover it) ss tp walk about 
gun And then, methinks, you and J and the Dean 
mught be very merry upon St Aune’s Hilt. You might 
very conremently come hither the way of Hampton 
town, lying there one might I wnte thu in paun, and 
can say no more verbum soprents” 

He did not long enjoy the plasare or puffer the un- 
easuess of solitude, for he ced at the Porch house! 
am Chertscy m }667*, in the 49th year of his age. 

He was buned with great pomp near Chaucer and 
Spenser!, and King Charles pronounced “That Mr 
Cowley had not left » better man behind hun in Eng- 
land” THe i represented by Dr Sprat as the moat 
amable of mankund, and this posthumous praise may 
Ue nafely credited, as it has never been contradicted by 
envy or by faction. 


Such are the remarks and memonals which I have 
been able to add to the narrative of Dr Sprat, who, 
wniting when the feads of the cil war were yet 
recent, and the minds of ether party easily irntated, 
‘was obliged to pass over many transactions m general 

* Now [1783] n the possesmca of Mr. Clarks, Alteran of Loodos.. 

* July 38 


‘in Westumster abbey, The mongnent wes not erected till 
1675, and this nt the cost of the Dake of Buckingham. 


W 


ity often uusatisted. 


cnriosit 
What he did not tell, cannot however now be known. 


expressions, and to leave 


I mast therefore recommend the perusal of his work, 


to which my narration can be considered only as 


‘a alqnder supplement. 
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anything ; they neither copied nature nor fe; nesther 
panted the forms of matter nor represented the ope- 
rations of intellect 

"Those, however, who deny them to be poots, allow 
them to be wits Dryden confesses of himself and lus 
contemporancs, that they fall below Dns in wit, 
but mamtains that they surpass hun im poetry. 

If wit be well desorbed by Popo as’ beng “that 
which has been often thought, but was never before 20 
well expressed,” they certamly never attauned, nor 
ever sought it, for they endeavoured to be singular 1 
ther thoughts, and were carcless of ther diction, 
But Pope’a account of wit 1s undoubtedly exroneous, 
he depresses 1t helow ats natural digmty, and redacea 
at from strength of thought to happmusess of language. 

If by a wore noble and more adequate conception 
that be conndered as wit which 1s at once natural and 
new, that which, though not obvious, 1» upon ats first 
prodaction acknowledged to be just, of it be that, 
which he that never found it, wonders how ho mused, 
to wit of this hind the metaphysical poots have seldom 
ruen Their thoughts are often new, bat seldom 
natural, they are not obvious, but nether are they 
yust; and the reader, far from wondenng that he 
missed them, wonders more frequently by what per- 
verseness of industry they were ever found. 

But wit, abstracted from sts effects upon the hearer, 
may be more rigorously and philosophueally coundered 
an a kind of dicordss coscors, » combwation of dis- 
mmular images, or discovery of cocult resemblances an 

= Eomy on Cote, 


cownEY. » 
unlike. Of wit, thus defined, they 


thetr deaming instrocts, and ther sublity surprises, 
Dat the reader,commonly thinks his unprovement dearly 
ought, and though he sometimes admures, is seldom 


. 

‘From this account of their compositions it will be 
readily inferred that they were not successful in repre- 
senting or moving the affections As they were wholly 
employed on something umxpreted and surpr sing, 
they had no regard to that un:formity of sentiment 
which enables us to conceive and to gxcite the pana 
and the pleasure of other minds, they never aqured 
what on any occasion they shoul’ base said ur done, 
but wrote rather as beholders than partakers of human 
nature, as bemgs looking upon good and evil, im- 
passive and at lewure, as Epicurean deitics making 
remarks on the actions of mco and the vicissitudes of 
Ife, without interest and without emotion Their 
sourtship was void of fondness, and their lamentation 
of sorrow. ‘Their wish was oaly to say what they 
hoped had been never said before 

Nor was the subline more witlio their reach than 
the pathetie, for they never attempted thet compre- 
hension and expanse of thought wlich at onoe fills the 
whole mnd,eand of which the first effect us sudden 
astomshment, and the second ttzonal sdemuration. 
Subhuty w produced by aggregstion, and hitlesess by 
dhspernoa. Great thoughts are always general, ang 


” cOwLET, 

consist in positions not limited by exeeptions, and in 
descriptions not descending to minuteness. It is with 
great propriety that subtilty, which in its original 
import means exility of particles, is taken in ite me- 
taphorical meaning for nicety of distinction. (Those 
writers who lay on the watch for novelty could have 
little hope of greatness, for great things cannot have 
esonped former observation. Their attémptg were al- 
‘waya analytic, they broke every image into fragments, 
and could no more represent by their slender conceits 
and laboured particularities the prospects of nature 
or the scenes of life, than he who digsects a sun- 
beam with a prism can exhibit the wide effulgence of 
& summer noon, 

‘What they wanted, however, of the sublime they 
endeavoured to supply by hyperbole; their amplifi- 
cation had no limits; they left not only reason but 
fancy behind them; and produced combinations of 
confused magnificence that not only could not be 
credited, but could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour directed by great abilities is never 
wholly lost : if they frequently threw sway their wit 


Geecriptions, ‘ 7 
imitations, by traditional imagery and hereditary si- 
tues, by reais of rhyme and velubilty of sylctla, 
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In perusing the works of this race of authors, the 
und ts exercised esther by recollection or unquity; 
eather something already learned 1s to be retrieved, or 
somethmg new 1s to be examined. If their greatness 
seldonf elevates, ther acuteness often surprises ; af the 
Imagination 1s @ot always gratified, at least the powers 
of reBection ang comparison are employed , and in the 
mana of matenals which ingemous absurdity bas thrown, 
together, geuume wit and useful koowledge may be 
sometimes found, buned perhaps tn grossness of ex- 
pression, but useful to those who know their value, 
and such as, when they are expandtd to persprouty 
and polished to elegance, may give lustre to works 
which have more propniity though levs copiousness of 
‘sentiment. 

‘Thrs kind of wnting, which was, I bebetve, borrowed 
from Marmo and hus fuilowers, had been recommends d 
by the example of Donne, » man of very ¢xtensive and 
various knowledge, aud by Jouson, whose mauntr re- 
ssmbled that of Donne more in the ruggedness of his 
Anes than im the cast of bis scntumcats 

‘When their reputation was high they had andoubt- 
edly more iontators than time has left behind, Their 
immediate successors, of whom any remembrance can 
be sad to remam, were Suckling, Waller, Denham, 
Covwiey, Cleveland, and Muton. Denham and Wallor 
sought another way to fame, by amproving the harmony 
of our numbers, Millon tried the metaphysis style 
‘only in his lines upon Hobson th Carrier. Cowley 
adopted it, and excelled hus predecessors, haning as 

much seutiment aad more mun. Suckling neither 


improved versificstion nor sbounded in conceits. The 
fashionable style remained chiefly with Cowley; Buck- 
ling could not reach it, and Milton disdained it. 

Critical remarks are not easily understood without 
examples, and I have therefore collected instatices of 
the modes of writing by which this species of poets, 
for pocts they were called by themselves and their ad- 
mirers, was eminently distinguished. . 

‘As tho authors of this race were perhaps more de- 
sirous of beg admired than understood, they some- 
times drew their conceits from recesses of learning not 
‘very rauch frequented by common readers of poetry. 
‘Thus Cowley on “ Knowledge ."— 

‘The ancréd treo midat the fair orchard grew 5 

‘The phous Truth did on it rest, 
‘And built bus perfun' nest, 

That right Porphynen tree which bd tre loge shew. 

‘Yagh leaf dhd learned notions give, 

And th’ apples were demonstrative: 

‘So clear ther solowr and dhvine, 

‘The very uhade they cast did other hghts outsuse.” 


On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age :-— 


“Love wan with thy hfe entwin'd, 
Clove ns beat with fire 1s join 4, 

‘A ponerfal brand presenb'é the date 
‘Of thine, Like Meleager's fate, 

‘Th’ antapersstane of age 

‘More enfiase’d thy amorous rage*.” 


In the following verses we hare tn allusion to 
a Rabbinical opimon concerning manna — 
= Cowner: Elegy upon Amscreen. 


Variety T ask wot: give mo one 
‘To ve perpetually upon, 
‘The pereca Lore does to us fit, 
‘Like manna, has the taste of all In it. 


Thus Doone shews his medicinal knowledge in some 
exotaniastic verses — 


Ja evers thing there naturally grows 
‘A Dateamsam to hep it frewh and 
© If 'twere,sot iyur'd by extrimequr blow 
‘Your barth’and beauty are this balsa in yor. 
‘But yon, of learurg and retzion, 
And virtue, and auch ingredicata, bave made 
‘A mithnidate, whose operation 
Keeps off, or cures what ean be done or aids" 


Though the following lines of Donne, on the Inst 
night of the year, have sometlung in them too scholus. 
‘uc, they are not inelegant — 

“Thos twilight of two years, not past nov mext, 

Some emblems ia of tae, oF 1 of this, 

‘Who, meteor-like, of staf and form perplext, 
Whon what and whi 1m disputation ta, 
If J whould (ait me anything, koala miss, 

‘Tim the rare and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th? old, nor eri ditor to th’ new, 

‘That eannot say, my thanks T have forgot, 
‘Nor trust I thus with hopes, and set acaree true 
‘Thus bravery is, since theve times shew'd me you.” 

Dowss Zo (he Conntess of Redford, 


Yet more sbstrace and profound is Donne's reflec. 
tion upon man as  wierocosm — 


Jf men be worlds, there ta 
homing to ansecr in sams 
All the world s riches and sm x 2d men, this 
‘Virtue, our form's form, and our soat's soul is."* 


© Downe. To the Countess of Bedford. 











ry oue 


Of thoughts so far-fetched as to be not only an- 
expected but unnstursl, all their booka are full -— 


To @ Lady, who wrote possies for rings. 
“They, who above do various ctreles fad, 
Say, hive a ring th’ equator heaven does bénd, 
‘When heaven shall be adorn’d by thes, 
(rich than move heaven then 's will bs) 
"Tus thou mast write the poesy there, 
For it wanteth ove as yet, 
‘Though the son pass through "t twice & yrer, 
‘The sum, which is esterm'd the god of wit"—Cownxy, 
‘The difficulties which have been raised about identity 
in philosophy are by Cowley with still more perplenty 
apphed to love .— 
Five years ngo ivayu story) I lov'd you, 
Yor whieh yva tall me most rsconstant now: 
Pardon me, madam, you mstahe the man ; 
Yor Iam not the same that 1 was then ; 
No flesh us now the same ‘twas thea m ma, 
‘And that my mund is chang? yourvelf may sre, 
‘The sue thooghts to retam still, and intents, 
‘Were more mooustant far. for accent 
‘Must of all things most strangely incoastant prove, 
If from one subject they t' another move: 
‘My menabers then, the father members were 
‘From whence these take their barth, which now are here. 
Itthen this body love whet th’ other did, 
‘pware moest, whsch by natare is forbid.” 
The love of different women is, in geographical 


poetry, compared to travel through different coun. 
tries:— 
“Hast thou act found each woman's bregst 
{The land where thon hast travetled) 
‘Eather Dy apvages possest,, 
(Or wild, and unmbabated ? 


© Cownxr: Insonstency. 


‘Tn others makee the eold too reat, 
And where these are towperate Known, 
‘Tho sau's vil barvea sand, er rock J 
Contes: The Welcome 


Allover, bunt up by his affection, is compared ta 








“The fate of Egrpt I sustam, 
And never feel the dew of rain 
‘From clouds whieh ta the heed uppear 5 
Bat all wy too such mowture owe 
‘To overfiowings of the heart below.”—Cowzry: Sleep. 


Tho lover supposes his lady nequainted with the 
ancient laws of augury and rites of sacrifice :— 


+ And yet this death of minc, I fear, 
‘Wall omunoms to ber appear 
‘When, sound io every other part, 
‘Hor sscrifios i found without an beart, 
For the last tempest of my death 
hall igh out that too, with my breathe.” 
‘That the chaos was harmonised has been recited of 
‘old, bat whence the different sounds arose remained 
for e modern to discover :— 


ares ma the Benn, he Tretie; tate arese."—Cow sr. 
‘The tears of lovers aro always of great poetical a0- 


‘4 Cowizy: The Concssiment, 
° 


eount, but Donne has extended them into worlds: If 
the fines are not easily understood, they may be read 


gain — 
“One round ball 

‘A ‘workman, that hath copies by, can ay . 
(an urope, Afne, and an Ama, 
And quickly make that, which wes nothing, All 

Bo doth cach tear, 

Slush thee doth weer, 
A globe, yea world, by that umpremnon grow, 
‘Till thy tears maxt with mum do overflow 
‘This warld, by waters sent frou thee my heaven dyealved 0°." 


On reading the following lnes, the reader may per- 
haps cry out—Coxfusson worse confounded 


“Here Lice 2 she oun, and « be moon bere, 
‘She gre 1 tho best liglt to hus sphere, 
Or cach 18 bold, wad all, and vo 
‘They unto one another nothing ow 
Donvn. “Syhatemase onthe Covet Palainc, $e, 


‘Who but Donne would have thought that a good 
man 18 8 telescope P— 
“Though God de our true glass through which we see 
Alt, ance the being of all things » He, 
‘Yet are the tranks, which do to we derive 
‘Thugs im propo tuen ft, by perspective 
‘Deeds of rood mn, for by their being bere, 
‘Vartues, indeed remote, scem to be near.” 


bidet iptrchaanorsled aougpodl pier ate Ai 
lines so many remote ideas could be brought to- 
gether.— 


“tance "tas tay Goon, Love's underahricvs, 
‘Why tha reprieve? 


© Doxua: A Valodicuon of Weepmg. 
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‘Why doth my abe stvowson fy 


By candie's end, 
And beld the contrast thas m doubt, 
‘Life's taper ont 
‘Think but bow soon the market fxile, 
‘Your sex lives faricr than the mintes ; 
Ast to tacasure oge’s span, 
Thr sober Julian were th account of man, 
» Whilat you lve by the ficet Gr purian 
Curevaravo Th Jules te expedite her Proma, 


Of enormous and disgusting hyperboles these may 
be examples .— 


“By every wind that comes this way, 
‘Bend me at least w yh oF two, 
Boch and wo many Tit repay 
An aball themuelvce makc winds to get to von 
Comite. 





Yn tears I'l waste thewe eyes, 
By Love so vanly fed, 
‘So lust of old the Deluge punlskd "—Cowiry 


‘All arm'd us brass, the richest dress of war, 
(4 dismal glonoue sight,) be shane afar. 
‘The cun humself starti.d with sudden fright 
‘To see bie beams return ao dumat bright,"'—Cowzar, 





An universal consternation .— 


‘+ His bloody ¢3¢4 be burl« round, bis sharp pawn 
‘Tear up the groand, then rams bs wild about, 
Lanne has angry tl and rosrng out, 

Beakts crecp Into their dens, and tremble there , 
‘Trecs, though 20 wind is stirring, ob ake with fea, 
Gulence und berror All the place around , 

‘Echo shelf dares saree repeat the eoané.”— Cows, 


28 COWLEY. 
Their fictions were often violent and unnatural ;— 


“ Of his Miatress Bathing. 

"The fish around her crowded, as they do 
‘To the falee light that treacherous fishers chew, 
Aud all with as much case might token be, 


Arnoug the waves appesr, 
‘Though every aight tho oun himealf eet Uhee."=Cowur, 


‘The poetical effoct of a lover’s name upon glass :— 


© My name'engrav’d herein 
Doth contribute my firmnee to this plans; 
‘Which, over sunee that cherm, hath been 
‘As hard os that whach grae’d st was.” 
Downs : 4 Valedsctiom of my Kewe wn the Woendon 
Their conceits were sometimes sight and trifling — 
“ Onan Incontant Woman, 
"He enjoys thy oaliny sunshine Dow, 
‘And no breath surnog hears, 
An the clear heaven of thy beow, 
No mnallest cloud eppeers. 
‘Te secs thee rentie, farr, and gey, 
And travts the faithless Api of thy May.” 
Cowssy: Je imsteton of Horece, 
‘Upon » paper written with the juice of lemon, and 
tead by the fire: 
“Go nothing yet in thee is seen, 
‘But when « genie] boot warms thee within, 
A new-born wood of various hues there grows; 
Here bugs an A, and there n B, 
Mere sproats a Y, and there aT, 
and all the Souriahung lettors stand in rews."—Cowzar, 


As they sought only for novelty, they did not much 


OOWLEY. @ 
inquire whether their allusions were to things high or 
Jow, elegant or gross: whether they compared the © 
little to the great or the great to the little -— 


" Physic and Chirargery for «© Lover, 


“Goudy, ah gentiy, madam, touch 
‘The wound, which you yourvelf bave mado, 
‘Thst pata inust nevds be very much, 
© ‘Whunb makes me of your hand afraid. 
Cordiale of pity give me now, 
Por 1too weak fot paring grow —Cowia3 Comet, 


Tha Workd and « Clock, 


+ Mabot th’ mnfertor world's fantaste face 
‘Throagh wll the turns of mattsr'« mise did trace; 
‘Grost Noture’s weil-set clock in predes took , 
On all Chg oprongy and asuallest whee dd Sook 
Of hfe wad motien, and with equal art 
‘Mado ap again the whole of «viry part.”” 
Oowuxr: Dewdele, Book T 


A coal-pit ss not often found its poct ; but that 
may not want its due honour, Cleivcland bas parallele 
it with the sun-— 


‘Tho modersia vaine of our puultiens oe 
‘Makes 20 man etheut, and no woman whore, 
‘You why should hallow’ vestal's sacred shrine 
‘Deserve more honour thes a flaming mine? 
‘These preguant wombs of heat would fitter be 
‘Thana few eeabers, for a érity. 

Had he our pits, the Persian would edmire 
Wo sim, bat warm ‘s devotion st war fire. 


‘For wants he hes, or light? of would have efore 
‘Of both? "hs hase: und what can suns give more? 


‘May, what ‘s the own bet, in 2 diferent name, 

A coal-pit rampant, or = mune on flame? 

‘Then let this truth reeiprocally ren, 

‘The van 's heaven's coalery, and cous our sun*.” 
Death, a Voyage, 


“Mo family 

Exe rigg’d & soul for beaven’s discovery, * 

‘With whom more veaturcre sight boldly dere 

‘Vemtare thear stakes, with him in joy to share.” —Dowar, 


‘Their thoughts and expressions were sometimes 
qrossly absurd, and such as no figures or licence can 
seconcile to the understanding. 

4 Lover wither Dead nor Alive. 

Then down I iad my heed, 


‘When bask to its cage again I sew it fy; 
* Fool to resume her brokea shain, 


‘Where it condema’a and Geetin'd is to barat 
‘Ouee dead, how can it be, 
Death should a thing so pleasant seem to thee, 
‘That thou shouldst come to Itve st o'er again mm me?” 
Cowiar: The Despenr. 
A Lover's Heart, a Hand Grenedo, 
“Wo to her stabbara beart, if once mine come 


hall oat of both one new one make; 
‘From bers th’ allay, from mme, the metal take.’ 
‘Cowisr: The Give Heart, 
© Cuxrvataxa: News from Newesstie. 
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‘The poctical propagation of light :— 
“The prinee’s favour ta diffurtd o'er all, 
Frou whieh all fortanes, neers, and atures fall; 
‘Then from theve wombs of stare, the brdc’s bright evan, 
At every xtanee 8 coustellation fics, 
‘And sowrs the court with stare. and doth prevent 
Tn ligt a0 power, the all-ry'd firmament : 
‘Parst ber eye kindive otber Indien’ eve, 
‘Then from their beuma their Jeweln luetres rise; 
‘And trom their Jewels torches do take fier, 
‘And all a warmth, and light, and good desire."—Dower. 


They were in very little care to clothe their notions 
with elegance of dress, and therefore misa the notice 
ad the praise which are offen gained by those who 
think less but are more Sent to adorn th 
thoughts. 
That a mistress beloved is fairer i idea than iw 
reality, is by Cowley thus expressed — 
“Thou in may faney dost mark higher stand, 
‘Than womce can be plac'd by Katare’s bend; 
And 1 must needs, I'm sare, a lour be, 
‘To change thee, as thou *rt there, fur very thee." 


‘That prayer end labour should co-operate, are thus 
taught by Donne -— 
In none bot os are euch mixt engines found, 
As hands of double office: for the ground 
‘We till with them, and them to heaven we raise; 
‘Who prayerless laboars, or without this prays, 
‘Doth wut one half, that’s none.” 


By the stuns author, s commen topic, the danger of 
procrastination, is thus Dtustrazed :— 


+ Cowuar: Aguiest Freiticn, 


3 cOWLaY. 
“+... That which I mould bave begun 


‘Which stray or sleep alldav, and having loot, 
Light and strength, dark and tir°d must then ride posts.” 


All that man has to do is to live and die: the Sum 
of humamty 1 comprehended by Donne iif the follow. 
ang Lines — 

“Think in how poor # prison thou dadist lie; 


Sut thnk thet dah hath wow anvoehs'@ thea 
‘Thou hast thy expansion now, and Lbert ; 

‘Think, that » rbuty piece drechara’d ae owe, 

Tapastes wad the alk tm hav on, 

‘And fieely fies ths to thy sual allow, 

‘Thnk thy shell beoke, think thy soul hateh’a bat now’. 


They were sometimes indelicate and disgusting. 
Cowley thus apostrophiscs beauty -— 
“,,. Thoo tyrant, which leny'st no man free! 
‘Thou eabtle thie, from whom aought safe oxn bet 
Thou raurthercr, which hast Joll'd, and dev, which woolk'st 
damn me,” 
‘Thus he addresses his mistress :-— 


“Thou who, in many a propriety, 
Bo truly art the wun to mse, 
‘Add ope more Likeness, wiuch D'm sure you can, 
And ist me and my sun baget a mans." 


Thus he represents the meditations of a lover:— 


Davee: ToM B.B, — * Doxa: The Progress of the Boul, 
« Cowuay: Beauty, 7 Cownsr: Ths Farting. 


cowizy. 3s 
‘Tama i hy thoweten sree any tvete Bevo een 


And aqgee enjoy thee when they sleep.” 
The Tree Taste of Tears, 
“Tiddher with exyetal rials, lovers, come, 
‘And take my tears, which ure Lovw's wine, 
‘Aad try your mistress’ tears at home, 
‘For all are falen that taxte not just like atne.”” 
Dowsa: Tewheuhem Garden. 
This is yet more indelicate —~ 
“An the sweet eweat of roses in a etill, 
Aa tat which from ehafd mtk-cat' pore dth fr 
‘As the almighty balm of th’ carly Eat, 
Such ure the wweat crops af my mnictrem’ breast. 
‘And on ber neck ber akin eueh lustre nets, 
‘They asem no sweat drops, bot pear! eoranets 3 
‘Bank sweaty froth thy mistress’ brow defilea.” 
Downn: Zlaple, VI, 
‘Their expressions sometimes raise horror, when they 
intend perhaps to be pathetic:— 
“+ As mon tn hel are from distanes free, 
So from alt other slln am 1, 
Free from their known formality : 
‘But all pains eminently le tn thee.” 
Cowtst: The Unepetion, 
They were not always strictly carious whether the 
opinions f—om which they drew their illustrations were 
true; it was enough that they were ro popular. Beoon 
remarks that some feleehoods are coutinned by tradi- 
tion because they supply commodions allusions. 
ce 


% cowLEY. 
(#18 gave a plteous roms, end so it broker 


Tn forming descriptions they looked out not for 
images, but for conceits. Night has been ~ common 
subject, which pocis have contended fo adorn. Dry- 
den’s “ Night” 1s well known ; Donne’s is as follows :— 

© Toow seest me here at médmght, now all ret: 

‘Tome’s doad low-water ; when all minde divest, 
‘To-morrow’s boainess, wher the labourers hava 
Buch rot in bed, that ther last churchyard grave, 
Subyest to change, wilt scarce be a typt of this, 
‘Now when the cheat, whose last beanng is 
‘To-morrow, aleepe, when the condemncd max, 
‘Who, when he opes hus eyes, must alrut them then 
Again by death, ‘although and watch he keep, 
Doth practise dying by #tite sleep, 

‘Thos wt thu midnight acest me.” 

Tt mast be, however, confessed of these writers, that 
Af they are upon common subjects often unnecessarily 
and unpoetically subtil, yet where scholastic speculation 
an be properly sadmutted, thew copiousness and acute. 
ness may justly be admured. What Cowley has written 
upon Hope shews an unequalled fertility of inven- 
tion. 

“Hope, whose weak beng ram'd 1, 
Abhe if It snoeeed, and if t muss, 
‘Whos good or il does equally somfonnd, 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound; 
‘Vain shadow, which dost vanush quite, 
Both sf full noon and perfect might 1 . 
‘The atare bave not « posnbalty 
Of Meaung thee 
‘f Dhngs then froma theur end we happy eal, 
"De Hope 1 the most hopeless thang of all. 


‘Hope, thou bold taster of delight, 
‘Who, whilst thon should'st but laste, Geror'st Ht quite! 
‘Thou bring’at us an estate, yet leav'et us pour, 
By clogging st with legncice before! 
‘The joys which we ranre should wed, 


‘Buch mighty costom 's pald to thee 
For jo7, hike wine, kept clone dors better taste; 
If dt take mr before, lus spirits waste'.” 

To the following comparison of a man that travels, 
and his wife that stays at home, with a pair of com- 
passes, it may be doubled: whether absurdity or in- 
genuity has the better claim :— 

“Our two souls therefore, which are ane, 
fey peearatealea 
‘A breach, bat an 
Take gold to airy thisnees beat. * 
“If they be two, they are two 80 
Aa stall twin-compasers are two, 
‘Thy soc! the fixt foot, makes no show 
‘To move, but deth, if th’ other do, 


“and though it In the centre mt, 
‘Yet, when the uther far deth roan, 
It leane, and harkens after it, 
‘And grows ereet, as that comes hous. 


“Such wilt thou be to mé, who must 


Tall these examples i 

is im oF vicious probed 

deviation from nature in pursuit of something new 
= Cowner: Ageinet Hope, 





physical poets, it 1s now proper to examine particularly 
the works of Cowley, who was almost the last of that 
race, and undoubtedly the best 

‘His “Maacellanies” contain # collection of short oom- 
pomtions, written some as they were dictated by a 
mind at lewure, and some as they were called forth by 
different occasions, with great vanety of stvie and sen 
tument, from burlesque levity to awfal grandeur Buch 
an assemblage of diversified excellence no other poet 
has hitherto afforded To choose the best among 
many good 1s one of the most hazardous attempts of 
ortiaism, I Lnow not whether Scalger hmelf bas 
persuaded many readers to yom with hum im hus pre 
furenoe of the two fasourite odes, which he estumates 
1m hus raptures at tho value of » kingdom I will, 
however, venture to recommend Cowley's first piece, 
which ought to be mserbed “To my Mase,” for want 
of which the sccond eouplet without reference 
‘When the title is added there will stsil remain a defect, 
for every proce onght to contain in itself whatever m= 
necessary to make it mtelluible Pope has some ept- 
taphs without names, which are therefore eptaphe to 
be let, occupied mdeed for the present, ba} hardly ap- 


‘The ode on Wit 1s almost without a mval It was 
about the tame of Cowley that #sf, which had been tll 
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then used for Fstellechon, m sontradistincbon to si, 
took the meaamy, whatever st be, which xt now® bears 

‘Of all the passages in which poets have oxemplified 
‘thea own precepts, none will easily be found of greater 
‘exoeljence than that in wluch Cowley condemns exu. 
herance of wy — 

“Tet "ts not to adorn and gild cach part, 
‘That ahews more cost than art 
Jetels ot pose and U'pe Bat fll appear, 
‘Wather Chan al! things wit, kt nooe be there 
Beveral lights w:ll not be seen, 
‘If there be nothing else between 
‘Men deubt, beosace they stand 00 thick {’ th’ sky, 
‘If those be stars which pant the galaxy? 

In haa verses to Lord Falkland, whom every man of 
his tume was proud to praiso, there ard as there must 
be un all Cowley’s compositions, some striking thoughts , 
but they are not well wrought His elegy on Sir 
Henry Wotton is vigorous and happy, the serves of 
thoughts 1 easy and matural, and the conclusion, 
though a little weakened by the intrusion of Alexander, 
an elegant and foreible 

‘Tt may be remarked that in thus elegy, and m most 
of lus enoomstie poems, he has forgotten or neglected 
to name his heroca 

In bis poem on the death of Hervey there is mach 
praise, but hitle passion, a very just and ample de- 
lineation of sach virtues as a studious privacy adante, 
aod auch imtgilectual excellence as s mind not yet 
called forth to action can dsplsy. He knew how to 
distinguzsh, and how to commend the qualities of hu 

ef} * Cows Odeo! Wit, 


companion ; but when he wishes to make ua weep, be 
forgets to weep himself, and diverts bis sorrow by 
imagining how bis crown of bays, if he had it, would 
crackle in the fre. It is the odd fate of this thought 
to be worse for being true. ‘The bay-ieaf cracklgs re. 
marhably aa it burns; a8 therefore this, property was 
not assigned it by chance, the mind must be thought 
sufficiently at ease that could attend to such minute- 
ness of physiology. But the power of Cowlcy is not 
20 much to move the affections, as to exercise the 
understanding. 

‘The “Chronicle” is a composition unrivalled and 
alone; such gaiety of fancy, such facility of expression, 
such varicd similitude, such a succession of images, 
and such a danee of words, it is in vain to expect ex- 
cept from Cowley. His strength always appears in his 
agility; his volatility is not the flatter of a light, but 
the bound of an elastic mind. His levity never leaves 
his learning behind it; the moralist, the politician, and 
the critie mingle their influence even in this niry frolic 
of genius. To such a performance Suckling could have 
brought the gnicty, but not the knowledge: Dryden 
could have supplied the knowledge, but not the gaisty, 

‘The verses to Davenant, which are vigorously begun 
and happily concluded, contain some hints of ocitioiam 
very justly conceived and happily expressed. Cowley’s 
critical abilities have not been sufficiently observed : 
the few decisions and remarks which his prefaces and 
his notes on the “ Davideis” supply were at that time 
eccessions to English Hterature, and shew auch skill 
as mises our wish for more examples. 


‘The Imes from Jersey are a very carious and 
apecimen of the fambar descending to the burlesque. 

His two metric! disquunitions for and agaiaef Reason 
are no mean spocimens of metaphysical poetry The 
stanzas against Lnowkdge produce htth consiction 
In those which are mtcudid to exalt the human tacul 
ties, Reason bas ats proper task assigned at, that of 
yidgmng, ngt of things rvcakd, but of the realty of 
revelation In the verses for Reason is a prswge 
which Bentley, m the only English vores which be us 
known to have written, sccms to have coped, though 
with the mfenority of an untetur — 


The Flot Book Like the exghth sphrre dors shins 

‘With thousand lights of trath dry amy, 

0 niumberti we the stars tht to ou ay 
Tt makes all bat one alsey 

Vet Reason must naiat too fr i ore 
So vest and danger us ae this, 

Oar courm by #.ary dhe ve we atin t know 
‘Wuthout the eumpass tuo bulow * 


After this says Bentley — 


ot Who travels ia relymious jars, 

‘Truth mux d with error, clouds with Taye, 
‘With Whistoa wanting yy and stais, 
‘Inthe wide ocean sanks of strays 


Cowley seems to have had, what Milton is believed 
to have wanted, the slull to rate hus own purformauces 
dy ther just velue, and hay therefore closed bis “Mus 
cellames with the verses upon Crashaw, which ap 
parently excel all that hase gone before them, end in 
which there are beauties whub common suthora may 


“0 cowizy, 
jostly think not only above their attainment, but above 
their ambition. = 
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changed, ot of innovation, by which new words or new 
meanings of words are introduced, is practised, uot by 
‘those who talk to be understood, bat by those who 
write to be admired. 

Tha" Ansoreontiquea,” therefore, of Cowley give now 
all the pleasuys which they over gave. If he was formed 
by nature for onc kind of writing more than for another, 


copiousness of 
Sprat, that the plenitude of the writer's knowledge 
flows in upon his pago, 80 that the reader is commonly 
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significations. “observing the cold regard of 
Bie eae cree, Oe ee ee oe 

of producing love in him, he considers them as burning- 
glasses made of ice. Finding himself abls to live in 
the grealest extremities of love, he concludes the'torrid 
tone to be habitable. Upon the dying of » tree, on 
which he had cat his loves, he observes, that his flames 
hed burnt up and withered the tree.” 

‘These conccits Addison calls mixed wit; that is, wit 
which consists of thoughts true in one senso of the 
‘expression and false in the other, Addison's repre- 
sentation is sufficiently indulgent. That confusion of 
images may entertain for a moment; but being un- 
natural, it soon grows wearisome. Cowley delighted 
in it, as much as if be bad invented it; but, not to 
mention the ancients, he might have found it full-blown 
in modern Italy. Thus Sannazaro:— 

 Anpioe quam verflé dtstrngar Lestaa enria, 
‘Uror, ot hen! nostro manst ab sgne hguot ; 

um Mitas, sumque Zins eunul; restringrte tammas 
O laerume, wut lacrimsas ebibe famine meas.” 


One of the severe theologians of that time censured 
him es having published « book of profaee and lawivions 
verses, From the charge of profaneness, the constant 
tenor of hia life, which seems to have been emi 
virtuous, amd the general tendency of his 
swhich discover no irreverence of religion, must defend 
him; but that the accusation of lasciviousness is un- 
just, the perusal of his works will sufficiently evince. 

Cowley’s “Mistrees” has no power of seduction: 
“‘ghe playa round the bead, bet comes not at the 


heart™ Her beanty and abeence, her Lindnews and 
cruelty, her disdain and mcoustancy, produce no cor- 
of emotion. His poetical account of the 
virtues of plants, and colours of flowers, ws not perused 
with lore sluggish frngdity The compositions are 
such as mghf have been written fur penance by « 
hermut, or for hire by a plalosopbical rhymer who had 
cooly heardeof another sex, for they turn the mnd 
only on the wnter, whom, without thinkmg on a 
‘woman but a8 the subycct for his task, we sometimes 
esteem as learncd, aad sometimes dispuse aa tniding, 
always admire as ingenious, and always condemn as 
‘wanatural 
‘Tha Pindarique Odes are now to be consdered, 
& species of composition which Cowley thinks Pan 
aarolas mught have counted 1s dus livt of the fort sn 
ventions of antiquity, and which he bas made a bold 
and vigorous attempt to fecover 
‘The purpose with which he bas paraphrased an 
Olympic and Nemenan Ode is by himalf sufficiently 
explamed His endeavour was, not to shew precuxly 
what Pindar spoke, but hus moxner of speakiay We 
was therefore not at all restrained to hus expressions, 
nor much to his sentiments, nothing was required of 
Jum, but not to wnte as Pindar would not have wnitten 
Of the Olympic Ode the beginning 1s, I think, above 
the ongmal in elegance, and the conclumon below 
im strength ‘The connection 1s supped with great 
perspicuity, and the thoughts, which to & reader of less 
skill seem thrown together by chanes, are concatenated 
without any abruption Though the English ode can- 
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wot be called « translation, i may be very properly 
consulted as a commentary. 

‘The spirit of Pindar 1s mdeed not every where 
equally preserved, Ths following pretty lines are not 
buch a5 his deep south wes used to pour — 

« Great Bhee’s som, 
If ia Olympus’ top where thou 
‘Sit’et to behold thy sacred show, 
fim Alpheus oliver faght, 
‘Un may veree thou take deligat, 
‘My verve, great Bbea e son, which us 
‘Lofty as that, end emooth as this 

In the Nemewan Ode the reader must, m mere 
justice to Pindar, observe that whatever sad of 
the orginal pew moos, her tender forchesd and her 
dorns, is superadded by hus paraphrest, who bas many 
other plays of words and fancy unsuitable to the 
ong 

“The table, free for every gurst, 
‘No doate will thee admut, 
And feast wore pon thes, than thon on it” 


Hoo sometones extends hus axthor’s thoughts without 


which Cowley thus enlarges in rhymmg prose — 


Bat mm thas thanklew world the ewer 
‘Ts envied even by the receiver, 


*Cownrr Seeced Olymuqua Ode ¢ Cowes Pint 
‘Neseman Ode 
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"Tia now the shenp end fragal fashion 
‘Mather to hide than own the obligation + 
‘ey, "tie moe worse thax 00 5, 
Te now an orttlion does grow 
‘Wrongs and injuries to 40, 
‘Lest men abould think we owes.” 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the frat rank in 
earning and wit, when he waa dealing out such minute 
rorality in such feeble diction, could imagine, either 
raking or dheaming, that he imitated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley choosca his 
ywn subjects, he sometimes rises to dignity truly Pin- 
Jaric, and if some deficiencies of language be forgiven, 
his strains are such sa those of the Theban hard were 
to his contemporaries — 

© Begin tho song, and strike the living lyre :, 
‘La how the years to come, a numerous and weilsftted quire, 
‘All band in hand do deventty advance, 
‘And to my song with amooih and equal mirsure dance ; 
‘While the dance iaeta, how long soc’er it be, 
‘My wuale’s voice shall bear it company ; 
‘Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
‘In che last trampet’s dreadful sound ‘.”” 
After such enthusiasm, who will not Inment to find 
the poet conclude with fines like these !-— 
«Bat stop, my Mase. 

‘Boba thy Pindario Peguous siosely in, 
‘Which does to rage begin. 

Tis an mnraly and 6 hard-moath’'¢ horse— 
"Tw a0 enskilfal touch endare, 

‘But flings writer aad reader too that elite mot sure.” 

‘The faelt of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers 


* Cownar: Second Olympique Ode, © Cowser: The 
‘Reourrectica. 


af the metaphysical race, 1s that of parsmng his 
thoughts to their last ramafications, by which he loses 
the grandear of generality , for of the greatest things 
the parts are little, what 1s httle can be but pretty, 
and by claming dignity becomes ridiculous Thus all 
the powcr of desctption 1s destroyed by a serfpalous 
¢numcration , and the force of metaphéra tw loat when 
the mund by thc mention of purtieulars 1s turned more 
upon the origiual than the secondary stusef more upon 
that from which the illustration 1» drawn than that to 
which 1 18 applied 

Of ths wc beve & very emuent example m the ode 
entitled “The Muse,” who goes to fake the air in an 
intellectual chirict, to which he harnesses Fancy and 
Tudgincat, Wt ind Eloqutuce, Vemory and Invention , 
how hedistinguished Wit from F incy, 01 how Mumory 
could properly contnbute to Motion, he has not ex 
pluncd, we are, however, content to suppose that he 
could have justified hs own fiction, and wish to see 
the muse begin her career, but there 1s yet more to 
be dane — 

Let the pow fom ® wturc mount, and let 
The coor? min Art be st, 


And Jet the airs fiofmen, ranamg all beside, 
‘Mak a long row of pride, 


‘Every mmd 1s now disgusted with thes qumber cf 
magnificence, yet I cannot refuse myself the four next 
ines — 
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‘“Moant, glonoes queen, thy travelling throne, 
‘And bid it to puton, 
For long though cheerful is the way, 
‘And Ilfe, alas I allows bat one ill winter's day * 


In the same ode, celebrating the power of the Muse, 
he gives her presence, or, im poetical language, the 
foremght of cents hatching m fatunty, bat having 
once an egg in his mind, he cannot forbear to shew us 
tuat he Lugwa what an eg contains — 

++ Thon into tha close nests of Tisno dost peep, 
‘And there with preruing oye 
‘Through the firm ubcIl and the thick white dost spy 


‘Years te come s-forming He, 
(Close in thcir snared fecundine ssleep 


‘The same thought ts morc generuly, and thorefore 
more poetically, expressed by Casimu, 3 writer who 
has many of the beauties and faults of Conky — 

“ Qemibas rund: Domunstor horte 
‘Aptat urgendas per inan. poanas, 
Pars adhos mido lates, ct futures 

‘Creecit im annos 

Cowley, whatever was his subject, scems to have 
heen carned by a land of destiny to the light aud the 
familar, of to conecits which require sfill more :gnoble 
epithets A slaughter m the Red Sta mew dice the 
water's name, and England, during the Civil War, 
was Albion xo more, nor to bs named from while 
Tt ws surely by some fasemation not easily surmounted, 
thet a wnter professing to revive the nobled and 
dighest worciing wa vere, makes ths address to the 
new year — 


‘Ax Sn oral predevenors han been shea; 
Por, though I have too auch enuse to doubs tt, 
1 fain would try, for onos, if fe oan Inve wiaut it.” 
‘The reader of this will be inclined to cry out with 
Prior 
104 Foorstues, coy, 
How poor to thu vos Prndar’s styles !* 


Even those who cannot perhaps find in the Isthmian 
or Neweman songs what Sting kes dopsecd oe 
to expect, will at least see that they are ill repre- 
sented by such puny poetry, and al! will determine 
that if this be the old Theban strain, it is not worthy 
of revival. 


very little harmony to a modern ear; yet by examining 

the syllables we perceive them to be regular, and hare 

Yeason enough for sapposing that the ancient audiences 

were delighted with the sound. The imitator ought 

‘therefore to have adopted what he found, and to bave 
§ Pusoa: Buriesque on Bollere, 
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added what was wanting, to have preserved n constant, 
retarn of tbe same numbers, and to have supplied 
smoothness of transition and continuity of thouglt 

It as urged by Dr Sprat, that the srregularty of 
sumbers 18 the cery thug which makes that isd of 

poray ft for all manzer of sutjerts. But be should 
Seve rensembeted that what as ft for everything can 
fit nothing well. The gucat pleasure of verse arses 
from the Known measure of the lines and uniform 
structure of the stanzas, by which the voice ws regu+ 
Jated and the memory relicred, 

If the Pindane style be, what Cowley thinks it, 
the Inghest and woblett Lind of writing im reese, it 
can be adopted ouly to Jyh and noble sutyects, ant 
It mill not be easy to reconcile the pot wth the crite, 
or to conceive how that can be the bughest kind ot 
‘whling in verse which, according to Sprat, x chiefly 
to be preferred fur its near affincty to prose, 

‘This Lax and lawless versific tion so much concealed 
the deficienres of the barren, and flattered the laziness 
of the adle, that 1t immeduutcy ovcrspread our hooks 
of pootry, wll the boye oud girls cauzht the pleasing 
fastuon, and they that could do nothing else could 
wnie like Pindar, The nghts of antiquity were m- 
saded, and disorder tried to break into the Latin. 
A poem on the Sheldoman Theatre*, un which all kins 
of verse are shaken together, 12 unhappily inverted 1 
the Muse Azgigone. Pindariam prevailed above hall 


© “Qarmen Prndarienm fn Theatrom Sh tMoeignam in salennt- 
‘rus wagmficr Operis Enewails. Reortatum julil die 9, Anno 1649, 
‘8 Cexbetto Owen, A.B., 4, Car. Atumne Anthore.” 160, #10. 
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aeentory, but st last dicd gradually away, and other 
mutations supply ats place 

The Pindanc Odes have so fong enjoved the highest 
degree of portical reputation, that I am not willmg 
to ‘home them ‘with unabated censure, and surely 
though the mode of ther composition be erroneous, 
yet many parts deservo at least that admiration which 
is due to great comprehension of knowledge and great 
fertility of fancy ‘The thoughts are often new, and 
often string, but the greatness of one part is dis- 
graced by the littleness of another, and total negli- 
gence of language gives the noblest conceptions the 
appearance of a fabne august m the plan but mean in 
the matertala Yet surcly thos verses are not without 
 yoat clum ¢o praise, of which xt may be sad with 
truth that no man but Cowley could have wntten 
them 

‘The “Davide” now remams to be conadered, a 
poem which the author designed to have extended 
to twelve books, merely, as he makes no scruple of 
declaring, because the Anerd had that number, but 
he hed leisure or persererance only t write the 
third pert Epic poems have been left unfiushed by 
‘Ving, Status, Spenser, and Cowley ‘That we have 
not the whole “ Davide” , however, not much to 
be regretted, for in this undertaking Cowley 1s, tacitly 
at least, confessed to have muscarned There are not 
many examples of 60 grest a work, produced by an 
author generally read, and generally prateed, that has 
crept through a century with so little regard | What- 
ever 19 anid of Cowley us meant of bus other works 
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Of the * Davidcis” vo mention is made; it never ap- 
pears in books, nor emerges in conversation. By the 
“Spectator” it has been ones quoted, by Rymer it 
has once been praised, and by Dryden in “ Mac 
Fleckwve” it has once been imitated ; nor do I recul- 
lect much otfer notice from its publication till now 
in the whole succession of English literature. 

Of this sence aud neglect, if the reason be-inquired, 
it will be found partly in the choice of the subject, 
and partly in the performance of the work, 

Suered history bus been always read with submis- 
sive reverence, and an imagination over-awed and con- 
trolled, We have been xccustomed to acquiesce in 
the nakedness und simplicity of the authentic nar. 
rative, aud to repose om its veracity with’such limble 
confidence as suppresses curiosity. We go with the 
historian as he gues, and stop with him when be stops, 
All amplification is frivolous and vain; ull addition 
to that which is already sufficient for the parpases 
of religion seems aut only useless, but in sume degree 


profane. 

Such events ae were produced by the visible inter- 
position of Divine power aro above the power of human 
genius to dignity. The miracle of creation, however 
it may teem with images, is best desoribed with little 
diffusion of language: He spake the word, and they 
were made, 

‘Wo are told that Saul was trowbled with on evil 
spirit; from this Cowley takes an opportunity of de- 
scribing hell, and telling the history of Lucifer, who 
Was, he saye,— 





“* Once general of s gilded bost of sprites, 
‘Like Hesper leading forth the spangled nughts , 
‘But down ibe lightuag, which him struck, he case, 
‘And roar’d et his first plunge mto the Rame! 


Lucifer makes » speech to the inferior agents of 
iusehief, m which there 1 something of heathenism, 
and therefore of impropriety , and to give efficacy to 
hus words, concludes by lashing Aus breast sith dts 
tong tau Bary, after a pause, steps out, and among 
other declarations of her real utters these ines — 
“+ Do thou but threat, load storms shall make reply, 

And thandr coho t to the tromblmg shy 

‘Whilst raging seas ai to vo bold an beight, 

An shall the fire ¢ proud element xfinght 


‘Th’ old drodmg sun from his long-biaten way, 
Shall avthy voice start, and msquide the dav 


Herven' pled roope coal tte have aba thre, 
Leaving their bossting songs tun d to a sphen, 
Trery reader feels himself weary with this usckss 
{uk of an allegoncal being 
Tt as not only when the events are confi ssedly mira- 
culous that fancy and fiction lose their effoct, the 
ulole system of hte, while the theveracy was yet visible, 
his an appearance so different from all other scenes of 
Iviman action, that the reader of the Sacred Volame 
habitually considers xt as the peculiar mode of existence 
of a distinct species of mankind, that lived and acted 
‘with manners uncommumeable, so that it 1s difficult 
even for unagmation to place us in the state of them 
‘hoon story i elated, and by consoqunoe th their joys 
& Book I 


and griefs are not easily adopted, nor can the attention 
be often interested im anything that befals them 
To the snbyect thus orginally mdzsposed to the re- 
ception of poetical embellishments the writer brought 
little @hat could reconeile impatience or attract curs 
caty, Notlimg can be more disgusting than s narma- 
tive spangicd with conceits, and conceits are all that 
the “ Daviquis” supplies 
Que of the great sources of portical delight 1s de 
scnption, or the power of preseutig pictures to the 
mund Cowley gives inferenecs instcad of images, and 
shews not what miy be supposed to have bein seen, 
‘but what thoughts the sight mght have suggested 
‘When Virgil describes the stone which Tumnus hifted 
against A.ucas, he fixes the attention on*ils bulk and 
weight — 
« Gaaum eireumepielt ingens, 
‘Saxum entiquum, ingens, campo quod forte jacebet 
Limes agro pusitus, htem ot dictroerctarnis * 
Cowley says of the stone with which Can slew lie 
ber, — 
** Tanw hum fling the stone, as If ha meant 
Avonce his murthr and hie monument °* 
‘Of the sword taken from Golab he says,— 


* A eword oo great, that :t was only Ot 
‘To cut off hus great head that came with It.” 


‘Other pocts desenbe desth by some of its common 
appearances, Cowky says, with a learned allusion to 
sepulchral lanps, rcal or fabulous, — 

= Beck I 
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‘© *Dwixt hie right ribs deep plere’d the furious biade, 
And open’d wide those secret vemele where 
‘afe's light goes out, when fret they let in air». 

Bat be has allusions vulgar as well as learned. In 

visionary succession of kings,— ; 
“* Jons xt Sirvt does tight and glorious show, 
Tn life's freub mova hns fame sd early erow®.”” 

Describing an undisciplined army, after having said 
with clegance,— 

+ Ths forves seem’ no army, bat « crowd 
dmorderty, and loud; 
he gives them a fit of the ague. 

‘The allusions uscd, however, are not always to 
vulgar things; he offends by exaggeration as much 
as by diminution :—~ 

“The king was plac’d alone, and o'er his head 
‘A well-wrought heaven of ik and gold wae epreads.” 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with some 
‘conceit :— 

"Where the oun's traitfal bearos give metals birth, 
‘Where be the growth of fatal gold does eee,— 
Gold, which alone mare sfiuence hse than ber.” 

Tn one passage he starts a sudden question, to the 
confusion of philosophy :— 

«Ye Yearned heads, whom ivy garianda 


‘Red roogh us are the wanda that Aight with 1" 
‘His expressions have sometimes a degree of mean- 
‘ness that surpasses expectation :— 
» Book IV. Book IL ? Book Tv. 
‘+ Book U1. + Book I. * Book 11. 


“Nay, qeaitie greets, be cries, eines now you're Ln, 
‘The story of your gallant friend begin.” 


Ina simile deseriptive of the morning — 


“Aa plimmering atare jest at th’ approach of day, 
© Cashice’d by troops, at last drop all « 


‘The dress of Gabriel deserres attention -— 


+ Hestook for skin 2 elood stost soft and bright, 
‘That eve the midday ean piere’d through with tight, 
‘Upon his checks « Lively blush he spread, 
‘Wash'd from the morning besutes’ deepest red, 
‘An harmless flaming metror shone for hair, 
And fell sdown his shoulders with lunes care ; 
‘The euts out « silk mantle from the skies, 
‘Where the most spritely axure plose'd the eyes: 
‘This ho with starry vapuary spiiakles all, 

‘Took in thelr prime ere they grow ripe ‘had fall; 
‘Of a new ranbow ere it fret or fade, 
‘The choscost piece cut out, « veart a mades,”” 





‘This is s just specimen of Cowley’s imagery: what 
tight iu general expressions be great and forcible, he 
weakens and makes ridiculous by branching it into 
amall parts. That Gabnel wan invested with the 
softest or brightest coloura of the sky, we might have 
been told, and been dismiseed to improve the idea in our 
different proportions of conception; but Cowley could 
not let us go till he bad related where Gabriel got frst 
his skin and then his mantle, then his lace and then 
his scarf, and related it in the terms of the mercer 
and tailor. * 

Sometimes he indulges humself in a digression, 


1 Book 1Y. © Book IL 
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always conceived with his natural exuberance, and 
commonly, even where it is not long, continued till 
it is tedious -— 
“TT th’ Hirary 2 few chotee anthors stood, 

‘Tet "twas well stor’d, for that amall store wae good; 

‘Writing, man’s spiniaal phyne, was not then 

‘Itwelf, as wow, grown « disease of men. 

‘Learning (young virgin) but few vmtors knew : 


As the “‘Davideis” affords only four books, though 
intended to consist of twelve, there is no opportunity 
for such criticisms as epic poems commonly supply. 
‘The plan of thg whole work is very imperfectly shewn 
by the third part. The duration of an unfinished action 
cannot be known. Of characters either not yet in- 
troduced, or shewn but upon few occasions, the full 
extent and the nice discriminations cannot be ascer- 
tained, The fable is plainly implex, formed rather 
from the Odyssey than the Hiad; and many artifices 
of diversification are employed, with the skill of a man 
acquainted with the best models. ‘The past is recalled 
by narration, and the future anticipated by vision : 
‘bat he has been so lavish of hin poetical art, that 
it is difficult to imagine how he could fill eight books 
more without practising again the same modes of dis- 
posing hia matter; and perhaps the pergeption of this 
growing incumbrance inclined him to stop. By this 
abraption, posterity lost more instrution than delight. 
If the continuation of the “ Davideis” can be missed, 
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it 1s for the learning that bad been diffased over it, and. 
the notes in which it had been explained 

Had not his characters been depraved, hke every 
other part, by improper decorations, they would have 
degeved unenmmon pease Hy gives baud both the 

fy and mynd of a buro — 
4 This way ome chose, be forward thraxt outright, 
Nor tua d setde for danger or delight * 

And the diffcrent be wtics of the lolty Merab and the 
gentle Michal are very justly conceived and stron,ly 
pamtcd 

Romer has declared the Duvideis” superar to the 
“Jerusalem” of Tasso, “which,” says he, “the pact, 
with all lus care, his not totally purgcl from pedantry ” 
Ai by pedantry 19 me uit that minute howl dge which 
ay derived from particular smiences and tudes, wm v9p 
Position to the gentrd notions supplid by a wide 
suncy of life ond natur, Cowley urtanly cer hy 
iitroducuug pedantry fur more frequently thun Tasso 
TL hnow not, mdred, why they should be compan id, 
for the resemblance of Cowky’s work to Tasso 4 1 
ouly that they both cxlubit the agency of celestial aud 
infurnal spirits, im which, however, they differ widely , 
for Cowley supposes them commonly to operate upon 
the mmnd by suggestion, Tasso reprivnts them as 
promoting or obstructing events by uxtemal agency 

Of puteular passages thst can be properly com 
pared, E remember only the description of beaten, m 
which the diferent manner of the two wnters 2» sufh- 
ciently discernible Cowley’s 1s scarcely deseription, 
unless st be ponnble to describe by negatives ; for be 
Da 


tells us only what there ms mot in beaven; Tasso cn- 
deavours to represent the splendoura snd pleasures 
of the regions of happmess Tasso affords images, 
and Cowley sentuments It happens, however, that 
Taaso's deseription affords some reason for Rymer’s 
censure, He says of the Supreme Bemg,—~ 

«ED sotto { poedi ¢ fato o la nature 

‘Munistn bums, 9° moto, © ch misara.” 


‘The second line has m it more of pedantry than 
perhaps can be found mm any other stanza of the poem 

Tn the perusal of the “Dasiders,” a8 of all Cowley’s 
‘works, we find wit and learnmg unprofitably squandered. 
Attention has no relief, the alfections are never moved , 
we are sometixits surprised, but never debghted, and 
find much to admure, but little to approve. Still, how. 
ever, it 18 the work of Cowley—of a mind capacious by 
stare and replenished by study. 

In the general review of Cowley’s poetry it will be 
found that he wrote with abundant fertuty, but negh- 
gent or unskilful selection, with much thought, but 
with little imagery, that he ws never pathetic, and 
rarely sublime, but always exther mgemous or learned, 
aather acute or profound. 

tas amd by Denham in his elegy,— 


© To him no author was unktows ; 
‘Yat what he wrote wae all tus own.” 


‘Tus wide position requires lees lunitation when 1 is 
affirmed of Cowley than perhaps of any other poct: 
‘He read much, and yet borrowed hitle, 
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‘His charscter of writing was indeod not bis own; 
he unhappily adopted that which was predominant, 
‘Be saw a certain way to present praise, end not sufi- 
ciently inquiring by what means the ancients have 
continued to delight through all the changes of human 
manners, hg contented himself with a deciduous laurel, 
of which the verdure in ifs spring was bright and gay, 
but which time has been continually atealing from 
bis brows. 

‘He was in his own time considered ne of unrivalled 
excellence. Clarendon represents him as having taken 
a flight beyond all that went before him; and Milton 
in said to bave declared, that the three greatest English 
poets were Spenser, Shakespeare, and Cowley. 

His manner be had in common with others; but his 
sentiments were his own. Upon every subject he 
thought for himself; and such was his copionsacss 
of knowledge, that something at once remote and ap- 
plicable rushed into his mind; yet it is not likely 
that be always rejected = commodions idea merely 
because another bad ased it. his known wealth was 


Iu his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the last lines 
have much resemblance to the noble epigram of Grotius 


thoughts, eo aa that he did not perceive himeclf taking 
it from another :— 
Although T think thon sever found wilt be, 
‘Yet T'm rewolv'd to eoarch for thee; 
‘Tha acareh ttzelf rewards the pains, ; 
Ho, though the ehymuo bus great excret miss, 
(For newher it m Art nor Natare 14) 


‘With good unsought experiments by the way." 
Cowsxr. 


‘+ seme tat bare deeper hon'd Love's mine than 3, 


Tahould aot dnd that hidden mystery 5 
Ob, ‘ts all 2 
And as no Yet tb! eliais got, 
Bat glories hus pregnant pot, 
Irby the way to him befal 
‘Soine odonferons thing, or mudeinal, 
‘fo lovize dream a rich and long delight, 
‘But got e winter-seoming euamer's night #,” 
Jonson and Doune, as Dr. Hurd remarks, were 
then im the highest esteem. 
tis related by Clarendon, that Cowleyalwaysacknow- 
Jedged his obhgation to the learnmg snd indaatzy of Jon- 
eon; but I have found no traces of Jonson in his works: 
to emulate Donne appears to have been his purpose; 
and from Donne he may have learned that familanty 
with religions images, and that light allusion to eaored 
things, by which readers far short of sanctity are fre- 
quently offended ; and which would not be borne im 
4 Dowse : Lee's Alahemny, 


the present age, when devotion, perhaps not more fer 
vent, 1 more deheate 

‘Having produced one passage taken by Cowley from 
Donne, I will recompense him by another which Mil 
ton seems to have borrowed from lum He says of 
Golah— - 

** The epeer, the tronk was of u lofty tree, 

‘Whish Nature meant some tall akip's mast should bes 


‘Milton of Satan — 


‘ Hiis epear, to equal which the tallest plue 
Hewa on horw man hills, to be the mart 
(Of some great ammurel, wore bat a wand, 
He walk'd with * 

‘Bis diction was m his own time censured as negh 
gent He seems not to have known, or not to have 
considered, that words bxing arbitrary must owe their 
power to assocution, and have the infurner, and that 
only, which custom bas given them Language m the 
drese of thought, and as the noblest muen or mont 
graceful action would be degraded aud obscured by 
a garb appropriated to the gross employments of rustics 
or mechanics, so the most herow sentin uts will Inve 
ther efficacy, and the most splendsd ideas drop ther 
maguiflcence, if they are conveyed by words used 
commonly upon low end trivial occasions, debasel 
by vulge? months, and cootamualed by melegant ap 


‘Truth rdeed ws always trath, and reason u always 
reason, they have an intrinsic and unalterable value, 
1» Denéels, Book IIL 
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and constitute that intellectual gold which defica de- 
struction: bat gold may be so concealed in baser 
matter that only a chymist can recover it; sense may 
‘be so hidden in unrefined and plebeian words that none 
bat philosophers can distinguish it; and both may be 
80 buried in impurities aa not to pay ths cost of their 
extraction. 

The diction, being the vehicle of the thoughts, first 
presenta itself to the intellectual eye; and if the first 
appearance offends, a fartber knowledge is not often 
sought, Whatever professes to benefit by pleasing, 
must please at once, The pleasures of reason imply 
something sudden and unexpected, that which elevates 
must always sarprise, What is perceived by slow 
degrees may ‘gratify ua with the consciousness of im- 
provement, but will never atrike with the sense of 


Of all this Cowley seems to have been without 
knowledge, or without care. He makes no selection 
of words, nor seeks any neatness of phrase; he has no 
elegancies, cither lucky or elaborate; as his endeavours 
‘were rather to impress sentences upon the understand- 
ing than images on the fancy, be has few epithets, and 
those scattered without peculiar propriety or nice adap- 
tation. It seems to follow from the necessity of the 
subject, rather than the care of the writer, that tho 
diction of his heroic pocin is less familiar than that of 
his slightest writings. He has given not the same 
muanbers, but the same diction, to the gentle Anacreon 
and the tempestaons Pindar. 

‘His versifiostion seems to have had very little of 


his care, and if what he thks be trac, that his num- 
bers are unmusical only when they are ul) read, the art 
of reading them ia at present lost, for they are corm- 
monly harsh to modem ears, He hiss inderd many 
noble lines, such as the feeble care of Waller never 
could ‘produce, The bulk of ins thoughts sometimes 
swelled hus verse to unexpected and inevitable grandeur, 
but his excellence of this Lind rs merely fortuitous; he 
sinks willingly down to his general carelessness, and 
avoids with sery little care either meanness or asperity 

Hiss contractions are often rugged and harsh —= 

“Ona Gingwe mountain, aad ste rivere too 
‘Tora up with ‘te * 

His rhymes are very often made by pronouns or 
Particles, or the lke ummportant wordy, which dux- 
‘Appoint the car and destroy the energy of the Line 

‘His combination of diffi rent measures 1s sometimes 
dissonant and unpleasing ; he juiny verses together, of 
wluch the former docs not shukt ¢ustly mto the latter. 

The words do and did, which so much degrade in 
preseut estimation the line that admits them, were in 
the time of Cowley bttle censured or avoided, how 
often he used them, and with how bad an effect, at 
least to our ears, will appear by » passage, in which 
every reader will lament to see just and noble thoughts 
defrauded of their praise by inelegance of language :— 

‘4 Where honour or where coneelense dees not bind, 
No otber law shall shackle me. 
‘lave to myself } ne’er will be, 
‘ar shall my future sotuons b cont'd 
‘By my owa present ound. 
© Duvadeis, Book Ti, 
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“Who by resciven and vows engng’d dess stata 
‘Fou days, that yat belong to fate, 
Dove like sm unthrift mortgage his estate, 
‘Before it falts mito his hand, 
‘The boudiza of the clouster 20, 
All that be dore reoelve does always owe, 
‘And spill as Time comes in, it goes away, 
‘Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. © 
‘Daheppy alave, and pupil toa bell! 
“Whveh his hout’s work as well us hours does tetl: 
‘Labappy Uil the last, ths bind releasing knell*.”” 


His heroic lines are often formed of monosyllables ; 
but yet they are sometimes sweet and sonarons. 
He sass of the Messiah — 
Bound the whole earth His dreaded mame shall sound, 
And y each to worlds that must mot yet be found.” 
In another place, of David ~~ 


Yet bid bum go securely, when he sends; 
Tis Sout that v6 his for, and we hus freeads. 
‘The man who has his God, no ard con loch ; 
And we who bid hum go, will bring him back." 


Yet amidst his negligence he sometimes attempted 
an improved and scientific versification, of which it 
will be best to give his own account subjoined to this 
line ~~ 

*" Nor can the glory contain iteclf in th’ endlem space ®.” 

“J am sorry that it is necessary to admonish the 
most part of readers, that it is not by negligence that 
thia verse is so loose, long, and, as it were, vast; it is 
to paint in the number the nature of the thing which 


© Cowzar: Ode of Liberty, © Davideis, Book 1. 
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it describes, which I would bave observed in divers 
other places of this poem, that else will pass for very 
careless verses: as before,— 

“and overruns the unghi'ring fislés with crolent course. 
“Th the second book — 

* Donen a procipsce erp, down he caste them all.? 
And 

* dnd fell e-tenon hus shoulders with loowe eare.? 

“In the third -— 


4 Brass was hus Delmet, hve boots brave, and o'er 
iw breatt « thick plate of strong brase Ae wore.! 


“Tn tho fourth — 
{ Lake some fow pine o'er-lookeng all th’ wnobler wood! 
“And,— 
* Boma from the rocks cast themsetees down headiong * 
And many more; but it i enough to austance in 
afew, The thing ws, that the duposition of words and 
numbers should be such, as that, out of the order and 
sound of them, the things themselses may be repre- 
sented. Tlus the Greels were not ao accurate as to 
‘tnd themselves to, neither have our English poets 
observed it for aught I can find. The Latin (gas 
muss colunt sgrerwres) sometunes did tt, wad their 
prince, Virgu, always, m whom the examples arc - 
numeruble, and taken notice of by all judicious inen, 
so that it 18 superfluvus to collect them.” 


I know not whether he has m many of these in- 
stances attmmed the representation or reaemblence 
that he purposes Verse can imitate only sound aud 
mohon A bovadless verse, 2 headlong verse, ond 
a verse of brass or of strong brass, seem to com- 
prise very meongrnous and unsocisble ideas What 
there 1s peculiar m the sound of the kine expressing 
loom care, I cannot discover, nor why the prise 
taller 1a an Alexandrine than m ten syllables 

But not to defraud him of his due prawse, he has 
piven one example of representative versification which 
perhaps no other Enghsh lime can equal — 

* Begm, be bold, and venture to be wiee 

Te who defers tha work from day to day, 
Doce on a aver's hank expecting stay 

‘Dll the whole streem that stopp’d bum shall be pase, 
Which rune, and, 52 ot runs, for ever shall run on” 


Cowley was, I beheve, the first poet that mingled 
Alexandnnes at pleasure with the common heroic of 
te syllables, and from hum Dryden borrowed the 
practioe, whether ornamental or licentious He con 
tidered the verse of twelve syllables a elevated 
and majestic, and hes therefore deviated into that 
measure when he supposes the roue heard of the Sa- 
preme Beng 

‘The author of the “Davide” 1 commended by 
Dryden for having written xt m couplets, because he 
discovered that any staff was too Jyneol for an heroic 
poem, but this seems to have been known before by 
‘May and Sendys, the transistors of the “ Pharsalu” 
and the “ Metamorphoses.” 
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In the “Davidess” are some hemsstichs, or verses 
Jeft mmperfect by the author, in mutation of Virgil, 
whom he supposes not to have mtended to complete 
them, that this opimion 1% erroneous, may be pro- 
bably concluded, because this truncation 1s imitated by 
no subsequest Roman poet, because Virml himself 
filled up one broken kine i the heat of recitation , 
‘becanse 1 one the sense ts now unfimshed, and be- 
cause all that can be done by a broken verse, « me in- 
tersected bya cers and a full stop will equally effect 

Of triplets in bis “Davide is” he makes no use, and 
perhaps did not at first thmh them allowable, but he 
appears afterwards to have chanred bis mind, for m 
the verses on the goverment of Cromwell be unserte 
them bberally with great bappiuess, * 


After so much enticism on his poems, the easaye 
‘which nccompany them must not be forgotten. What 
as said by Sprat of his conversation, that no man could 
draw from it any suspicion of bis excellence im poetry, 
may be applied to these compositions No suthor 
ever kept his verse and lis prose at a greater distance 
from each other. Hus thoughts are natural, and bis 
tyle has a smooth and placid equabiity, which hae 
never yet obtained its due commendation Nothing 
as far sought or bard laboured, but all us casy withont 
feebleness and famibar without grossness 

Tt has been observed by Felton, in hus essay on the 
Classes, tha? Cowley was beloved by every muse that 
he courted, and that he has nvalled the ancients 1p 
every kind of poetsy but tragedy. 


Tt may be affirmed without any encomisstic fervour, 
that he brought to his poetic labours a mind replete 
with learning, and that his pages are embellished with 
all the ornaments which books could supply; that he 
was the fret who imparted to English number- the 
enthusiesm of the greater ode and the gaicty of the 
Joss; that he was equally qualified for spritely sallics 
and for lofty fights ; that he was among those who 
freed translation from servility, and, inatead of follow- 
ing his author at a distance, walked by his side; and 
that if he loft versification yet improvable, he teft like- 
wise from time to time such specimens of excellence as 
enabled succeeding pocts to improve it, 
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¥ Sir John Denham very little 1s known bat what 
1s related of Ium by Wood, or by himself 

He was Gorn at Dublin in 1615, the only son of 
iw John Denham, of Little Horsely, m Esse, then 
Iuef Baron of the Exchequer m Ireland, and of 
sJleanor, daughter of Sir Garret Moore, Baron of Mel- 
‘font. 

‘Two years afterwards, his father, being made one 
{the Baris of the Kechequir in England, brought 
am away from his uative country, and educated lim 
1 Loadon 

Tn 1631 he was sent to Owford*, where he was con- 
idered “‘as a dreamug young man, paven more to dice 
nd cards than study ,” and therefore gave no prog- 
wosties of his future eminence, nor was wuspectid to 
oneal, under sluggishness and Lauty, 8 genus born 
o nmprove the Lterature of his country. 

‘When ho was, three years afterwards, removed to 
~incaln’s Inn, he prosceuted the common law mith 
ufficient sppearance of spplieation, yet did not lose 
ng propensity to cards and dice, but was very often 
aundered by pimesters 

Being severcly reproved for +hss folly, be professed, 
ind perhapa beheved, himself reclaumed; and to testify 

© daly, 1617. > To Trunty College 
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the sinrerity of his repentance, wrote and published 
“ An Essay upon Gaming.” 

He vceus to have divided his studies between law 
and poetry; for, in 1636, he translated the second 
‘book of the Znecid. 

‘Two years after, his father died ; and thea, not. 
withstanding his resolations and professions, be re- 
tamed again to the viee of gaming, and lost several 
thousand pounds that had been left him. 

In 1648 be published “The Sophy.” This neems 
to have given him his first hold of the public attention, 
for Waller remarked, “that he broke out like the 
Trish rebellion threescore thousand strong, when no- 
body was aware, or in the least suspected it,”—an ob- 
servation which could have had no propricty had his 
poetical abilities been known before. 

‘Ho was after that pricked for Sheriff of Surrey, and 
made Governor® of Farnifim Castle for the King ; but 
he soon resigned that charge, and retreated to Oxford, 
where, in 1648, he published “* Cooper’s Hil” 

‘This poem bad such reputation ss to excite the 
common artifice by which envy degrades excellence. 
‘A report was spread that the performance was not his 
own, but that be had bonght it of « vicar for forty 
pounds, The same attempt was made to rob Ad- 
dinon of his “Cato,” and Pope of his “Essay on 
Oriticism.” 

In 1647 the distremes of the royal femily required 
him to engage in more dangerous em 
eee eae ae oak a cone «the 
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King; and, by whatever means, so far softened the 
fervcity of Hugh Peters, that, by bis intercession, ad- 
mission was procured. Of the King’s condescension 
he has given an account in the dedication of his works, 

‘He was aflerwards employed in carrying on the 
King’s corregpondence; and, us he says, discharged 
this office with great safety to the royalists; and being 
accidentally discovered by the adverse party’s know- 
ledge of Mir.Cowley’s band, he cscaped, happily both 
for himself and his friends. 

‘He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking, Tn 
April, 1648, he conveyed James the Duke of York 
from London into France, and delivered hum there to 
the Queen and Prince of Wales. This year be pub- 
lished his translation of “Cato Major.” « 

He now resided in France es oue of the followers of 
the exiled King, and to divert the melancholy of their 
condition, was sometimes enjoined by his master to 
write occasional verses; one of which amusements 
was probably his ode or sung upon the Embassy to 
Poland, by which he and Lord Crofts procured » con- 
tribution of ten thousand pounds from the Scotch that 
wandered over thet kingdom. Poland was st that 
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men that travelled with ther wares im Polsnd and 
that their numbers were not small, the success of this 
negotiation gives sufficient endence 

About ths time, what estate the war and the 
spamesters had left brm was sold by order of the Parla- 
ment, and when, in 1659, he retamed to England, he 
was entertained by the Earl of Pembroke 

Of the next years of hus hfe there m= no account 
At the Restoration he obtaned, what may mussed, 
the reward of his loyalty, being made surveyor of the 
Aing’s buildings, and dignified with the Order of the 
Bath He seems now to have learned some attention 
to money, for Wood says that he got by hus place 
seven thousand pounds. 

After the Restoration he wrote the poem on " Pra- 
denoe and Justice,” and perhaps some of his other 
pisces, and as he appears, whenever any serious quis 
tron comes before him, to have been a man of piety, he 
consecrated Ins poetical powers to rcheion, and made 
a metnoal version of the Psalms of David In this 
aitempt he has failed, but, m sacred poetry, who has 
succveded ® 

Tt might be hoped that the favour of lus master 
nd esteem of the public would now make him happy 
But human felicity » short and uncertain, a seoond 
marrage brought upon lim so much disquiet as for 
a time disordered his understanding, and Butler lam- 
pooned him for his lunacy I know npt whether the 
mahgnant lmes were then made public, nor what pro- 
vooation meited Batler to do that which no provoca- 
‘hon can excuse. 


‘Murch, 1668, he was buried by his sido, 

Deubam 1s deservedly considered as one of the fa- 
thers of Enghsh poetry. ‘Denham and Waller,” 
says Prior, “improved our versification, ant Dryden 
perfected at® He has given specmens of vanous 
compostico, desenptive, ludicrous, didactic, and sub- 

ime 


‘He appears to have bad, in common with almost all 
inankand, the ambition of beg upon proper occasions 
a merry fellow, and, a common with most of them, to 
have been by nature, or by early habits, debarred from 
at. Nothmg 1s less evhilarating than the ludierous- 
ness of Denham. He does not fail for want of efforte ; 
he is famauar, he 18 grow, but he 1s never merry, unless 
the “Speech against Peaco m the close Committee” 
be excepted For grave burlesque, however, his inu- 
tation of Davenant shews him to have been will 


Of his more elovated occasional poems there 1» per- 
hapa none that does not desorré“commendatun — In 


Bot whither a Tstray’d1 I need not raise 
‘Trophies to thes from other men’s dieprase, 
Ror is thy furne on teaser ruins bailt, 
‘Nor seed thy Josie: title the foul guilt 
Of eastern Exnge, who, to ssonre their reign, 
‘Must have thear brothers, sons, and kindred slain.” 
zg 
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After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues :— 


“Posts are valtans, if they had their will; 
‘For every author would his brother Kill” 


And Pope :— 

“Should euch « man, too foad to rule alone, 
‘Bear Like the Turk mo brother near the throne.”” 

But this is not the best of his little pieces: it is 
excelled by his poem to Fanshaw, and this elegy on 
Cowley, 

His praise of Fanshaw’s version of ‘Guarini’ con- 
tains a very spritely and judicious character of a good 
translator :— 


«That servile path thou aobly dost decline, 
Of trecaug word by Word, and ne by lise. 
‘Thoee are the labour'd burths of slavish braina, 
pochingiccaisl ger dbepih mes 
(Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness afforda 

No fight for thoughts, bat poorly atck at words, 
‘A new and nobler way thou dost parme, 

‘To make transiabons and translators too. 

‘They bat preserve the ashes, thon the fia, 
‘True to hus sense, but traer to his fame.” 

‘The excellence of these lines is greater, as the truth 
which they contain was not at that time -generally 
known. 

and soph paperaty BAe Bsr temtana rod 
among his shorter works, his best performanes: the 
numbers are musical, and the thoughts are just. 

“Cooper's Hill” is the work that ‘confers upon him 
the rank and dignity of an original suthor. He seems 
to have been, at least among us, the sathor of a spocica 
of composition that may be denominated dons! poetry, 
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of which the fundamental subject 1s some particular 
Jandaoape, to be postwoally desersbed, with the addition 
of such embelluhments as may be supphed by his 
tonal retrospcction or madental meditation. 

‘To trace a new scheme of poctry bas im itself a very 
Ingh claim to praise, and ats praise i yet more whin 
it ts apparently copud by Garth and Pope, after whose 
natoes little will be gamed by an enumeration of smaller 
pocts, that have left scurce & corner of the island not 
dignified either by rhyme or blank verse 

“Cooper's TEill,” if it be maliciously inapected, will 
not be found without its faults The digressions are 
too long, the morality too frequent, and the sentiments 
sometimes such as will not bear & ngorous enquiry 

‘The four verses which, since Drydin-has commended 
them, almost every writer for » ccntury past bas imu 
tated, are generally hnown — 

0 could I flow Like thee, and make thy stream 
My erent oxample, ox it io my theme? 


‘Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, ret not dell, 
‘Strong without rage, without o'er -owmg 


The hues are in themselves not perfect, for most of 
the words, thus artfully opposed, are to be understood 
‘amply on one mde of the companson, and metaphor 
cally on the other, and if there be any language which 
docs not express mitellectual operations by material 
mages, intoshat language they cannot be translated. 
But 20 much meanmg % comprised m so few words, 
the particulars of resemblance are 20 perspicaciously 
collected, and every mods of excellence separated from 
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its adjacent fault by so nice a line of limitation; the 
different parts of the sentence are so accurately ad- 
justed, and the flow of the last couplet is so smooth 
and sweet, that the passage, however celebrated, has 
not been praised above its merit. It has beauty pecu- 
liar to itself, and must be numbered among those 
{elicities which cannot be produced at will by wit and 
labour, but must arise unexpectedly in some hour pro- 
Pitious to poetry. 

‘He appears to bave been one of the first that under- 
stood the necessity of emancipating translation from 
the dradgery of counting lines and interpreting single 
words. How much this servile practice obscured the 
clearest and deformed the most beautiful parts of the 
ancient authors may be discovered by a perusal of our 
carlier versions ; some of them the works of men well 
qualified, not only by critical knowledge, but by 
poetical genius, who yet, by a mistaken ambition of 
exactness, degraded at once their originals and them. 
aclves, 

Deuham saw the better way, but has not parsued it 
with great success. His versions of Virgil are not 
pleasing; but they taught Dryden to please better, 
Tis poetical imitation of Tully on “Old Age” has 
neither the clearness of prose nor the spritelness of 


"The “strength of Desbaw,”” which Pope so em- 
phatically mentions, is to be found in many lines and 
couplets, which couvey much meaning in few words, 
sod exbiit fhe sentiment with more weight than 
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On the Thame, 
“Though with those strane he ne resemblance botd, 
‘Whose foams ws amber, and thew gravel gold, 
‘His genuine and less guilty wenlth ¢' explore, 
‘Search not bis bottom, but rarvey his shore” 
‘ On Strafford. 
«Fs wisdom wath, at once it dud appear 
‘There kingdoms’ wonder, and three kingdoms’ frar 
wralie, ceaede be nine Serta, me certs 6, whos 


‘The hearers more conecrs J than bt thet spake , 
uuak seem’d to aet that part he come to ote, 
‘And sone wae more « Jooker-m than be , 

0 dad be mov our pamicas, vome wert known 
‘To wish, for the d:ftuce, the crime thes own 
‘Now pesvate paty strove with pablic bate, 
‘Reston with rage, wad cloquense with fate” 


On Conley 
“To him no author was unknown, 


‘And whes he would ike them appear, 
‘Thar garb, bat not ther eloetbe, dd wear” 

As one of Denham’s principal clams to the regard 
of posterity arises from his unprovement of our num- 
bers, his yeraification ought to be considered, It will 
aiford that pleasure which ares from the observation of 
‘mas of judgment satus nghtforaking bad copies 
by degrees, ahd advancing towards » better practice 
aa he guns more confidence m bunself 

In his translation of Virgil, written when bo was 
about twenty one years old, may be still found the old 
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manner of continumng the sense ungracefully from verse 


to verse — 


“Thea all these 
‘Who in the dark our fury id excepe, 


Just Bipheus, whom no Trojan 41d exceed | 

In wrtue, yet the pada kus fate decreed 

‘Then IIvpanix and Drmes, wounded by 
‘Their friends , nor thee, Pantheus, thy pety, 
‘hor conseerated mitre, from the mame 

TM fate could save my country’s funeral Same 
‘And Troy a-cold ashes I attest, and call 

‘To witness for soyself that in thear fall 

No foes no desth, nor danger I deelin d, 
Ded, and cesere d no love, may fate to find” 


‘From this kind of concatenated metre be afterwards 
refrained, and taught his followers the art of conclud 
ing thur sense sn couplets, which has perhaps been 
with rather too much constancy pursued 

‘Thun passage exhibits one of those tnplets which are 
not imfrequent in this first essay, but which it 1s to be 
supposed his maturer judgment disapproved, sunce ie 
hus latter works he has totally forborne them 

‘His rhymes are such as seem foand without diffi 
culty by followig the sense, and are for the most 
part as exact at least as those of other potts, though 
now and then the reader ws shifted off,with what he 


can get — 
“0 how tranyform'é* 
‘How couch wahke that Hector who returw'é 
(Clad tm Achitles* rpoule™™ 
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And again :— 
From thence 2 thousuad leseer poeta spruag, 

‘Like petty peinoes from the fall of Dome.” 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a word 
wo feeble to sustain it -— 
“Trop confounded falls 
‘From of] her glories : if {¢ might have stood, 
‘By amy powsr, by thie right hand it ahes'é, 
» And though my outward state misfortune Aeth 
Deprestthaa low, t cannot reseb my faith.” 


“", «, Thus by bis fread and our own faith o’ertewe, 
A feigned tear destroys us, against whom 
Mor ten years’ confiet, nor a thousand eall,"” 

He is not very careful to vary the ends of his 
verses: in one passage the word die ‘rhymes three 
conplets in six. 

‘Most of these petty fants are in his first produc. 
tions, when he was less skilful, or at least less dex- 
terous in the ase of words; and though they had been 
more frequent, they could only have lessened the 
grace, not the strength of his composition. He is 
one of the writers that improved our taste and ad. 
vanced our language, and whom we ought therefore 
to read with gratitude, though, having dou mech, 
he left much to do, 
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[EE ile of 2eBton bas been already writion in 00 
many forms, and with such minute eaquiry, that I 
might perhaps more properly have oontented myself 
with the addition of a few notes to Mr. Fenton's ele- 
gant abridgment, but that « new narrative was thought 
necessary to the uniformity of this edition. 


shire, one of whom forfeited his estate in the times of 
York and Lancaster. Which side be took I know not, 
his Gogeemiaat Sabectied no veneration for the White 


His grandfather, John, was keeper of the forest of 
Shotover, a zealous Papist, who disinherited bis son 
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awhile persecuted, bat having, by his brother's im- 
terest, obtained permission to hve mm quiet, he sup- 
ported humself s0 rovourably by chamber-practier, that 
soon after the aceesnion of King James he was knighted 
and made a judge , but his constitution bemg too weak 
for buamess,.he retired beforo any dureputable oom 
phances became necessary 

He bad likewise a daughter, Anor, shom he mar- 
ried with a considerable fortune to Edward Philips, 
who came from Shrewabury, and rose ay the Crows 
Office to be Secondary by him she had two sons John 
and Edward, who were educated by the port and 
from whom 1s derived the only authentie account of 
Jus domestic manners 

John, the poet, was born in his fattir’s house at 
the “Spread Eagle” in Breadotret Dee 9, 1609, 
between six and seven in the momung Tis father 
appears to have been very solicitous about his vduew 
tion, for he was instructed at first by private tuition 
under the care of Thomas Young, who was afterwards 
chaplam to the English merchints at Himburgh, aud 
of whom we have reason to think well, ame hiv acholar 
considered him as worthy of an epistolary clay 

He was then sent to St Paul’s School ander the 
care of Mr Gul, and removed in the Ixsrinning of bis 
sixteenth year to Chnst’s Colk ge m Cambridge, where 
he entered a sizer, Feb 12, 162% 

‘He was st thus time enum ntly skilled sn the Latin 
tongue, and he humsclf, by annexing the daics to hus 
first compositions, @ boast of wineh the learmd Poli. 
team had gpeen in an exemple, ‘seems to commend the 

z 


which he thought worthy of the pubhe eye, but they 

rawse no great expectations, they would m soy ou 

werons school hase obtained praise, but not excited 
ny of hus ele have been 

ea to have wntten in 

Ph gee dake year, ty sich at appears that be had 

then read the Roman authors with very moe discern- 


don and Ascham, tho prde of Elusbeth’s reiga, how- 
ever they may have succeeded in prose, no soover at- 


to auapect that he was regarded m ius college with no 


indignity of eorporal correction, 
‘It was, in the violence of controversial hostility, ob- 
jected to im, that be was expelled: this be steadily 


turred rustication; a temporary divmission into the 
country, with perhaps the loss of a term -— 
© Mo tenet urbe refudi quam Themrets allett undt, 
‘Meque nec mvitom pains da'els babet 
Jam ase arundiferum mibl corn ret 
‘Mee dodam entts me for angi amor — 


ee der! Moet naqae minas perferre magat!, 


Nom ogo tel profs nomen wortemve recuse, 
‘Lastas ot exvin condone fraor 


I cannot find any meaning but this, which even 
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sows time to Cambridge. And it may be covjoctured 
from the willingness with which he has perpetuated 
the memory of his exile, that its cause was such as 
gave him no shame, 

‘He took both the usnal degrees; that of Bachelor in 
1628, and that of Master in 1632; but hedeft the Uni- 
versity with no kindness for its institution, alicnated 
either by the injudicious severity of his governors, or 
bis own esptious perverseness. The cause cannot now 
‘be kaown, but the effect spears in his writings. His 
scheme of education, inscribed to Hartlib, supersedes 
all academical instruction, being intended to comprise 
the whole time which men usually spend in literature, 
from their entrance upon grammar, ti they proceed, 
as tt is called, masters of aris, And in his Discourse 
“On the likeliest Way to remove Hirelings out of the 
Church,” he ingenuously Penpoven, thas te ovis 
the lands forfeted by the act for 
‘honld be applied lo tach acadenics ell oer the land, 
where languages and arte may be taught together: 20 
that youth may be at once brought up too competency of 
learning and « honest trade, by which means rach of 
then as had the gift, being enabled to export themseloes 
(without tithes) by the latter, may, by the kelp of the 

preachers, 


thy 
One of his objections to academical eduostios, as it 
was then conduoted, is, that men designed for orders 
in the Church were permitted to act plays, writhing 
and unboning their clergy Kate to all the antic and 
Gishouesl gestures of Trinceloa, buffcoas aad bawds, pro- 
ditubing tha shame of that ministry which they had, or 


were near having, to the eyes of courtiers and court-ladice, 
their grooms and mademsiseliee. 

‘This is sufficiently peevish in » man, who, when he 
mentions his exile from the college, relates, with great 
Taxurianoe, the compensation which the pleasures uf 
the theatre sford him. Plays were therefore only 
criminal whea they were acted by academics. 

He went to the University with a design of entering 
into the Church, but in timo altered his mind; for he 
declared, that whoever became a clergyman must “ sub- 
scribe slave, and take an oath withal, which unless 
ho took with « conscience that could retch, he must 
straight perjure himself, He thought it better to prefer 
‘a blameless silence before the office of speaking, bought 
and begun with servitude and forswearin:.” 

"These expressions are, 1 find, applied to the sub- 
scription of the Articles ; but it seems more 
that they relate to canonical obedience, I know not 
any of the Articles which seem to thwart his opinions; 
but the thoughts of obedience, whether canonical or 

raised his indignation, 


Eis srnillagnens to esenge in the minetiy: per: 
haps not yet advanced to « settled resolution of de 
lining it, appears in « letter to one of his friends, who 
bad reproved his suspended and dilatory life, which he 
seems to have imputed to an insatiable curiosity, and 
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“+ — 4 quo omn foate peresmd 
‘Vatusn Plerhe ore riganter aquis.”” 
‘His next production was “Isycidas,” an clogy, 
wnitten in 1637, on the death of Mr. King, the son of 
Sir John King, Secretary for Ireland in the time of 





‘He is supposed shout this time to have written his 
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™ Arcades,” for while be lved at Horton be nsed some- 
tames to steal from his studs a few days, whil be 
spent at Harefield, the house of the Countess Dowager 
of Derby, where the “Arcadcs” made part of a dra 
matic entertanment 

‘He began pow to grow weary of the country, and 
had some purpose of taling chambers in the Inns of 
Court, when the death of his mother xt hun at Liberty 
to travel, for winch he obtaimd his father's cons nt, 
and Sir Henry Wotton’s directions, with the culubratid 
precept of prudinco, J penwers alretts, ed ul viz0 asulto, 
‘Thougitts close, and looks loose” 

In 2688 he If England, and went first to Pars, 
where by the favour of Lord Scudamore, In hnd the 
opportumty of visiting Grotius, thin ysubug at the 
French Court aa ambassador from Christina of Swede 
From Parw he hasted into Italy, of which he bad with 
particular diigence studi d the language and literature, 
and though he seems to have intended a vary quick 
perambulation of the country, stayed two months at 
Florence, where bo found his way into the acide mus, 
and produced his composstions with such applauve as 
appears to have exalted him in his own opinion, aud 
confirmed him inthe hope that, by labour and intense 
study, which,” says be, “I take to be any portion m 
this life, jomed with » strong propuanty of nature,” 
he mght “leave something eo written to after tumes as 
they should nat willingly let st die” 

Tt spears, m all his writings, thet be had ihe asual 
concomitant of great abitics, a lofty and steady con- 
fidence in lumself, perheps not without some contempt 


of others ; for seareely any man ever wrote so moch, 
and praised so few. Of es pasion Be wan very foge, 
ts be pet its valne high, and considered hie mention 

of a name a8 & security against the waste of time, and 
a certain preservative from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed complain that his 
merit wanted distinction. Carlo Dati presented him 
with an encomiastic inscription, in the tumid Inpidary 
style; and Francini wrote him an ode, of which the 
first stanza is only empty noise; the rest are perhaps 
too difuse on common topice, but the last is natural 
and besntifal. 

Fron Fiveace he weat 10 Siem, and from Sicuna 
to Rome, where he was agam received with kindness 
by the learned and the great Holstenius, the keeper 
of the Vatican library, who had resided three years ot 
Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal Barberini, and he 
at » musical entertainment waited for kim at the door, 
and led him by the hand into the assembly. Here 
Selvaggi praised him in a distich, and Salaillj in » 
tetrasho; neither of them of much value. The Italians 
were gainers by this literary commerce, for the en- 
comiums with which Malicn repaid Salmlli, though not 
secure against a stern grammarian, turn the balance 

isputably in Milton’s favour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are, he 
‘was proud enough to publish them before his poems; 
though he says he cannot be suspectod but to have 
known that they were said x08 few de se, quem s8- 


6 34, 
At Rome, as at Florence, he stayed only two months ; 


a time indeed enfficient, if he desired only to ramble 
with an explaner of us antiquities, or to view palaces 
and count pictures, but certainly too short for the 
contemplation of learning, poboy, or manners. 

‘From Some be passed on to Naples, i company of 
a berout ; a compenion from whom iittle could be ex- 
pected, yet to hun Milton owed hus introduction to 
‘Manso, Marquis of Villa, who had been before the 
patron of Tasso. Manso was enoogh delighted with 
hus accomphahments to honour bun with a sorry dis 
tueb, in which he commends lum for everything but 
hus religion; and Milton, i return, addressed him 11 
« Latin poem, which must have raised an high opinion 
of Rogiah sngrnen oni Leena 

was now to havo visited Sicily and 
Poel eyed tlh Aeterna flows 
and Parhament, be thought it proper to hasten home, 
rather than pass lus life in foreign amusements while 
hus countrymen were contending for ther rights. He 
therefore came back to Rome, though the merchants 
informed him of plots Ind agaast him by the Jevaits 
for the hberty of lus conversations on religion. He 
had sense enough to judge that there was no danger, 
and therefore kept on his way, and acted as before, 
neither obtruding nor shunning controversy. He had 
perhaps given some offence by vuitmg Galileo, then 
a pnsoner in the Inquisition for plulosophucal heresy , 
and at Naples he was told by Manso, that by hus de- 
darations on religwoas questions, he bad excluded him- 
self from some distinctions which be should other. 
wise have paid bm, But such conduct thongh it 


vons. Finding his rooms too little, be took a house 
and garden in Alderagate-street, which was vot then 
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caase his countrymen ure contending for their Lberty, 
and when he reaches the seene of action, vapours away 


finds out that he taaght for nothing, aad another that 
lus motive was only eal for the propagation of learn- 
ing and virtue, and all tell what they do not know 
to be true, only to excuse an act which no wise man 
will consider as in itself disgraceful. His father was 
abve, his allowance was not ample; and he supplied 
its defotencies by an honest and useful employment 

It 1s told, that m the art of education he performed 
wonders, and a formidable List 1s given of the authors, 
Greek and Latin, thet were read in Al 


‘treatives of the ancients This was a scheme of im- 
provement which seems to have busted many bterary 
projectors of thst age. Cowley, who had more means 
than Milton of knowing what was wanting to the em- 
Dalainents of hs, focmed Oe seme plan of edueation 


hus umagmary college 
Bat the rth 1, that the knowledge of externsl 
nature, and the sciences which that knowledge re- 
quires or includes, are not the great or the frequent 
Dbusmess of the human mind Whether we pronde 
for action or conversation, whether we wish to be 
useful or pleasing, the first requisite us the religious 
and moral knowledge of nght and wrong, the next is 
‘4m acquamtance with the lustory of mankind, end with 
those examples which rafiediccrtiederssriy trath, 
‘aud prove by events the reasonableness of opmions 
Prudence and justice are virtues and excellences of all 
‘tames and of all places, we are morahsts, 
Dut we are geometricians only by chance Our inter- 
course with intellectual nature 1 necessary; our spe- 
culations wpon matter are voluntary, and at lewure 
Physiological learnmng 1s of such rare emergence, that 
one man may know another half lus hfe without being 
able to estumate his skill m hydrostatics or satronomy, 
but lus moral and prodential character immediately 


"Pithose wuthors, therefore, are to be read at schools 
that supply most axioms of prudence; most. prinaples 
of moral truth, and most matenals for conversstion , 
and these purposes are best served by poets, orators, 
and hustonans. 


Tet soo not be censured for this digression as pe- 
dantes or paradoxical, for if I have Milton against me, 
1 have Socrates on my side It was hws labour to 
turn phulosophy from the study of nature to spicule- 
tions tipon hfe, but the imnovators whom I oppuse are 
turning off attention from hf to nature They sem 
to think that we are placid here to watch the growth 
of plants, or the motions of tbe stars Socrates wan 
rather of opimon that what we had to karn was, bow 
‘to do good, and avord vil — 

“Oni ros dy weydpeies naxdor’ dyabdvre virwcre: 

Of institutious we may judge by thar effects From 
this wonder working aculemy, I do not know that 
thore ever proceeded any man very crumat for know 
ledge sts only gennine product, 1 bel vc,4s a smalt 
« Mastory of Poetry,” written in Latin by his nephew 
hier os of which porkaps none of my readers hw ever 
hear 

‘That in his school, as in everything else which be 
undertook, he Isboured with great dibgence, there us 
oo reason for doubting Onc part of his method We 
sceven general unitation He was careful to mstruct 
bis scholars in religion Lscry Sunday was spent 
upon theology, of which be dictated » short aystem, 
gathered from the writers that were thea fashionuble 
1m the Datch universities 

He set Ins pupils an example of bard study and 
spare diet only now and then he allowed himself to 
peas s day of festivity and indulgence with some gay 
gentlemen of Gray's Inn 


‘He now began to engage in the controvermes of the 
times, and lent lua breath to blow the flames of con- 





ipiscopacy ; 
which, in 1041, ve ministers of whose hamey the foe 
letters made the celebrated word Smeclymanss, gave 
their anewer*. Of this answer a confutation was at- 
tempted by the Seared Usher; and to the “ Confu- 
tation” Milton published » reply, intitled “Of Pre. 
latical Episcopacy, and whether it may be deduced 
from the Apostolical Times, by virtue of those Testi- 


monies which are to thet purpose in some late 
‘Treatises, one w goes under the name of James, 
Lord Bishop of, 


I have transcribed this title to chew, dy his con 
temptuous mention of Usher, that he had wow adopted 
She pertecpoal seregeos of meacaees: His next work 

‘was, ‘The Reason of Church Government urged against 

y, by Mr. John Milton, 1648.” In this book 
he discovers, not with ostentatious exultation, bat with 
calm confidence, his high opinion of his own powers; 
and premises to undertake something, he yet knows 
not wlet, that may be of use und honour to his 
“This,” says he, “in not to be obtained but by devout 
prayer to that Etemal Spirit that cen carich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sendsout His i 
‘with the hallowed fire of His altar, to touch aud porify 
© The names were an follows :—Stepben Marshall, Edmund 
Calamy, Thomas Young (his tutor), Matthew Newsomen, William 


the lips of whom He pleases. To ths must be added 
industrious and select reading, steady observation, xod 
ammght into all seemly and generous arts and alfairs, 
fill which in some measure be compast, I refuse not 
to sustain this expectation” From a promuse like 
this, at once fernd, pious, and ratwnal, nught be ex- 
pected the “ Paradise Lost” 

He published the same year two more pamphlets 
‘upon the tame qustion To one of hus antagomsts, 
who affirms that he was vom/ed owt of the Untoor- 
nity, be answers m general terms, “The Fallows of 
the College wherem I spent some years, at my parting, 
after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, nigm- 
fied many times how much bettcr xt would content 
them that I should stay As for the eommon appro- 
bation or dishhe of that place, as now at ws, that T 
should esteem or disestecm myself the more for that, 
too sample us the answerer, if he thm to obtain with 
me OF small practice were the physician who cowld 
not yadge, by what she and her sister bave of long 


before it be well with ber she must vomt by strong 

physic. The Unuivernty, un the time of her better 

health, and my younger judgment, I never greatly 

admired, bat now much less” 
‘Ths 


ives aa account of his own parity: “That if I be 
justly charged,” says be, “with this crime, it may 
come upon me with tenfold shame.” 

The style of he piece is rough, and such pesheps 
was that of his antagonist. farina ig 
fies, by great examples, in a long Some- 
times he tries to be humorous: “Lest I should take 
him for some chaplain in hand, some squire of the 
body to his prelate, one who serves not af the altar 
only but at the Court-cupboard, he will bestow on us 
a pretty model of himself; and sets me out half-a-dosen 
ptisionl mottoes, whereever he bad them, hopping short 
in the measure of convulsion fits; in which labour the 
agony of his wit having scaped narrowly, instead of 
well-sized periods, he greets us with s quantity of 
thumbring posies.— And thus ends this section, or 
rather dissection of himself.” Such is the contro- 
yersial merriment of Milton: his gloomy seriousness 
in yet more offensive. Such is hie malignity, that Aeli 
grows darker at his frown, 

‘His father, after Reading was taken by Essex‘, came 
to reside in his house ; and his school increased. At 
‘Whitsuntide, in his thirty-ffth year‘, he married Mary, 
the daughter of Mr. Powel, a Justice of the Pesce 
in Oxfordshire, He brought her to town with him, 
and expected all the advantages of a conjugal lifo. 
‘The lady, however, seems not much to have delighted 
in the pleasures of apare diet and bari study: for, 
a8 Philips relates, “having for a month led « philoso- 
phical life, after having been used at home to » great 
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bouse, and mauch company and joviality, her friends, poa- 
sibly by her own desire, made earnest suit to have her 
company the remaining part of the summer; which was 
granted, upon # promise of her return at Michaelmas.” 

‘Milton was too busy to much miss his wife: be 
parsued his studies; and now and them visited the 
Ledy Margaret Leigh, whom be has mentioned in 
‘one of his sonnets. At last Michaelmas arrived; but 
the Indy had no inclination to return to the sullen 
gloom of her husband's habitstion, and therefore very 
willingly forgot her promise. Ho sent ber « letter, 
‘bt had no answer; he sent more with the samo suc- 
cess. It could be alleged that letiers miscarry; be 
therefore despatched a messenger, being by this time 
too angry to go himself. His messenger was sent 
back with some contempt. The family of the lady 
were Cavaliers. 

Tn a man whose opinion of his own merit wan like 
Milton’s, less provocation than this might have raised 
violent resentment. Milton soon detormined to re- 
Pudiate her for disobedience ; and, being one of thoee 
who could easily find arguments 10 justify inclination, 
pabibed | (in 1644) “The Dostrine and Discipline of 

Divoroe ;” 


says Wood, “whether approving the doctrme, or not 
tas oarmg hus accusers, did soon dvemuss him” 

‘There seems not to have been much written age net 
hum, nor anythmg by any wnter of emmence The 
antagonist that appeared is styled by him « Serowag 
Van turaed Soiicttor Howel im his letters mentions the 
new doctrine with contempt, and it was, I sappose, 
thought more worthy of dension than of confutation 
He complains of this neghet m two sonnets, of which 
the firet 1s contemptible, and the second not excellent 

From this time it 1s observed that he became an 
enemy to the Prevbyterans, whom he had favoured 
Infore He that changes his party by his humour 15 
not mor virtuous than he that changes it by bus mm 
terest, he Icvex himself rathcr than truth 

‘Hbs wife and bor relations now found that Milton 
‘was not an unresisting sufferer of uyurna, and per 
cuving that he had begun to put his doctrine m prac 
toe, by courting « young woman of griat accomplish 
aicats, the daughter of oxe Doctor Davis, who was, 
however, not ready to comply, they resolved to en 
deayour areumon He went sometimes to the house 
of one Blackborough, tus relation, m the lane of St 
Martin’s le Grand, and at one of lus usual visits was 
surprised to see his wife come from another room, and 
nmplore forgiveness on her knees. He rested her cn 
treaties for a while, “but partly,” says Phibpe, “ine 
‘oWM generoul nature, more mehnable to 
than to perseverance 1m anger or revenge, and partly 
the strong intercewnon of fnends on both aides, soon 
brought bim to an act of oblivion and a firm league of 


peace” It were wyunos to omt, that Milton after. 
‘wards received her father and ber brother in his own 
house, when they were distressed, with other Royahsis 

He published about the same time his “dreopagitirs, 
a Speech of Mr John Milton for the Liberty of Un. 
licensed Prunting” The danger of such unbounded 
Liberty, and the danger of bounding it, have produced 
problem jp the science of government, which human 
understanding seems hitherto unable to solve 11 no- 
thing may be published but whst civil authority shall 
have previously approved, powtr must always be the 
ttandard of truth, if every dreamer of amnovations 
‘may propagate his projects, there can be no stttle- 
ment, of every munmurcr at goverumient may diffuse 
dwcontent, there can be no peace, and ifterery sceptic 
ya theology may teach Iny follies, thire ean be no re. 
lion ‘The remedy against these evils is to punish 
the authors, for it 15 yet allowed that every society 
‘tay push, though not prevent the pubheaon of 
opiuons which that society shall think perucious 
‘but this punshment, though 1+ may crush the author, 
Promotes the book, and it seems not more rcasonable 
to leave the nght of prioting unrestruned, because 
wnters may be afterwards ccnsurid, than it would be 
to sleep with doors unboltcd because by our laws we 
can hang » thief 

But whatever were his engagementa, civil or do- 
mestic, poetry “was never long out of his thoughts 
About this time (1645) a collection of lus Latin and 
Engluh pooms appeared, im whuch the Allegro” and 

© Pensersen,” with some others, were first published. 
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have been the ovcasion of his adversaries calling him 
pedagogue and schoolmaster ; whereas it is well known 
he never set up for a public school, to teach all the 
young fry of « parish, but only was willing to impart 
hin learning and knowledge to relations, and the sons 
of gentlemen who were his intimate friends; and that 
> ever 


Willis Waller's ary. Bat the new-modelling of tho 
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army proved an obstruction to the design.” An event 
ansol be sel at s much greater distance than by baring 
been only dengaed, box! some fume, if a man be wot such 
tutuker. Milton shall be a pedagogue no longer; for, 
af Philps be aot much mistaken, somebody at some 
tune dengned him for a solder. 

About the tume that the army was new-modelled 
(1645) he removed to = smalkr buuse in Holborn, 
which opefied backward into Lincoln's Inn Fields He 
ws not known to have pubhshed anything aflerwards 
till the King’s death, when, findmg bus murderers con- 
demned by the Presbytenans, be wrote » tralue to 
Juatify 26, and fo compose the minds of the people. 

He made some “ Remarks on the Articles of Peace 
between Ormond and the Insh Rebcls.” While he 
contented himsclf to write, be perhaps did only what 
his conscience dictated, and uf he did not very vigil 
antly watch the influence of bis own payuony, and the 
gradual prevalence of opimans, first willingly adinitted 
and then habitually indulged, if objections, by bring 
overlooked, were forgulten, and deure supcmpducod 
conviction, he yet shard only the common weahuces 
of mankind, and might be uo less sincere than his 
opponents. But as faction seldom leaves man houest, 
however at mught find kum, Multon is suspected of 
having mterpolated the book calkd “Icon Basthke,” 
which the Council of State, to whom he was now made 
Latin Becretagy, employed lum to censure, by macrting 
a prayer taken from Sidney's “ Arcadia,” and im) puting 
it to the King, whom be charges, mn his “ Ioonoclaat 
with the we of this prayer as with & beavy crime, in 
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the indecent language with which prosperity had em. 
boldened the advocates for rebellion to insult all that 
is venerable or great; “Who would bave imagined 90 
little fear in him of the true all-seeing Deity, ne, imme- 
diately before his death, to pop into the hands of the 
grave bishop that attended him, as a special relic of his 
saintly exercises, a prayer stolen word for word from 
re ees, come Bee 08 beatin 
ay 

‘The papers which the King gave to Dr. Juvon on 
the scaffold the regirides took away, eo that they were 
at least the publishers of this prayer; and Dr. Birch, 
who had examined the question with great care, was 
inclined to think them the forgers. The use of it by 
adaptation wap innoccut ; and they who could 0 noisily 
censure it, with a little extension of their malice could 
contrive what they wanted to accuse. 

King Charles the Second, being now sheltered in 
‘Holland, employed Salmasius, Professor of Polite Learn- 
ing at Leyden, to write » defence of his father and of 
3 and, to excite his industry, gave him, as 
was reported, s hundred Jaoobases. Salmasius was 
© man of skill in languages, knowledge of antiquity, 

almost exceeding 
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this Milton was required to write a suffirent 
answer; which he performed (1651) in such a manner 
that Hobbes declared himself umable to deeide whose 
language was best or whose arguments were wornt 
Ta my opwion Milton's periods are smoother, neater, 
and more popted, but he ch bglts himself with teazng 
jus adversary as much as with cowluting him. He 
makes 2 foolish allusion of Salmanius, whose doctrine 
he conadets as servile and unmanly, to the stream of 
Salmacis, which whoever entered left half lus virility 
behind hun, Salmasyus was a Frenchman, and war 
unhappily marned to a scold. Tw es Gallus, says Mil. 
ton, ef, wf atunt, suminm gallinacewe, But is supreme 
pleasure is to tax his adversary, 20 renowned for criti- 
cism, with vieious Latin. Ile opens his book with tell. 
ing that he hae uscd persone, wluch, artording to Mi- 
ton, signifies only a mask, m8 sense bot known to the 
Romaus, by apply ung it a» we spply person. But an 
Nemens 1s always on the watch, st 1 memorable that 
he has enforeod the charge of a solecism by an ex- 
in itself grossly solecstacal, when, for oue of 
thoee supposed blunders, he says, a» Ker, aad I think 
some oue before hun, has remarked, propuno te gramma- 
tastes tas vapulandum. From sapelo, which haa a pas- 
sive sense, saplandss can never be denved. No man 
forgeta hus origmal trade the rights of uations, and of 
kings, mnk into questions of grammar, if grammanans 

discuns them, 
‘Milton when he undertook this answer wae weak of 
‘body and dim of sight, but bis will was forward, and 
what was wanting of kealth was supplied by seal. He 
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was rewarded with a thousand ponnds, and his book 
was much read; for parados, recommended by spirit 
and elegance, easily gains attention; and told 
covery man that be was equal to his king could hardly 
‘want an nudicnce. 

‘That the performance of Salmasins was,not dispersed 
with equal rapidity, or read with equal eagerness, is 


$ 


not yet considered as any one’s rival. If Christina, as 
eed cmemected the “ Defence of the People,” her 
purpose must be to torment Salmasius, who was then 
at ber Court; for neither her civil station nor her 
natural character could dispose her to favour the doo- 
trine, who was by birth » queen and by temper de- 
spotic. 


‘That Salmasins was, from the appearance of Milton's 
‘book, treated with neglect, there is not much proof; 
but to a man #0 long accustomed to admiration a little 
praise of his antagonist would be sufficiently offensive, 
and might incline him to leave Sweden, from which, 
however, he was dismissed, uct with any mark of con- 
tempt, but with a train of attendance scarce less than 


regal. 

He prepared « reply, which, left as it was imperfect, 
was published by his sou in the year of the Restorstion. 
In the beginning, being probably most in pain for hia 
Latinity, he endeavours to defend his use of the word 
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persona , but, f I remember ngbt, he misses a better 
authonty than any that he has found, that of Juvenal 
1m bys fourth satire — 

*— Quid agin com dire ot fenton cums 
(Crimina persona eet? 

» As Salmasyis reproached Milton with loang his eyes 
tm the quarrel, Milton dehghted humeelf with the belief 
that he bad shortencd Salmasius’s hfe, and both per 
hhape with’more maligaity than reason Balmasrus ded 
at the Spa, Sept 4, 1653, and as eontrovertists are 
commonly said to be kil d by their last dispute, Milton 
was flattered with the credit of destroymg him 

Cromwell had now dismissed the Pariiament by the 
authority of winch he had destroyed monarchy, and 
commenced monarch himself under the {tle of Protec: 
tor, but with kingly and more than kingly power ‘That 
Ie setbeehy was leefel sevee wus prctpated, Be be 
self fou bis nght only in necessity, but Milton 
having vow tasted the honcy of public employment, 
would not return to hunger and philosophy, bat con- 
fumuing to exercise bus office under manifest usur- 
pation, betrayed to his power that liberty whiah he had 


flattenes to » tyrant, of whom it wes evadent that be 
could do nothng lawfal 

‘He had now been bhnd for some years, but his 
sngour of mtellect was such that he was not disabled 
to cuecharge ins office of Ietin Secretary, ot contin 
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his controversies. His mind was too eager to be 
diverted and too strong to be subdued. 

About this time* his first wife died im childbed, having 
left him three daughters. As he probably did not much 
Jove her he did not long continue the appearance of 
lamenting her, but after a short time married Catherine, 
the daughter of one Capt. Woodcock of Hackney, 
‘woman doubtless educated in opinions like his own, 
She died within a yoar, of childbirth, or some distemper 
that followed it, and her husband honoared her me- 
mory with a poor sonnet. 

For bep hes: Ail psy te niente 
published in 165}, called “ Apologia pro Bege et 
pulo Angticano, contra Jobannis Polypragmatici ‘aie 
‘Miltoni) defensionem destructivam Regis et Populi.” 
Of this the suthor was not known; but Milton and 
his nephew Philips, under whose name he published an 
answer ao rouch corrected by him that it might be called 
his own, imputed it to Bramball; and, knowing him no 
friend to regicides, thought themselves at liberty to treat 
him as if they had known what they only suspected. 

‘Next year appeared “ Rogii Sanguinis clamor ad Con 
lum.” Of this the author was Peter du Moulin, who was 
afterwards Prebendary of Canterbury; but Morus, or 
More,a French minister, having the eare of ite publica- 
tion, was treated as the writer by Milton in his “Defensio 
Secunda,” and overwhelmed by such violence of inveo- 
tive, that he began to shrink under the: tempest, and 
gave his perseontors the means of knowing the true 
tuthor. Du Moulin was now in great danger: bat 

oe. 
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Mittow’s pnde operated against hus mahgnity, and 
both he and bis frends were more willmg that Da 
Moulm should eseape than that be should be con- 
vieted of mustake 

In this second Defence be shews that hus eloquence 
ts not merefy satirical, the radeness of hus invective 
w equalled by the grossness of hus flattery De- 
sermer, Cromuelle, ta solus superes, ad te samme, 
postraram rerum redut, mn te solo conwatit, invapern- 
bul tus virtuti cedumus cuncts, x mine vel obloquente, 
mist qui eequales ineequals ipse honores siht querrit, 
aut dignion concessos mvidet, aut non unteliigit nik] 
eave us societate hominum macis vel Iho gratum, vel 
yatiom) consentaneum, esse in civitate nihil soquius, 
‘ofilus, quam potin rerum dignissimum Eum te ag- 
noseunt omnes, Cromuelk, ea tu civas matimus et 
Sloroassimus', dux publi conulu, exerettaum for- 
fiseumoram imperator, pater patric gewisti Bic ta 
epontanea bonorum omnium et animitus missa voce 
salataria 

Crear, when be assumed the perpetual dictatorship, 
had not more servile or more elegant flattery A trans- 
lation may shew rts sernity, but its elegance ws less 
attamable Having exposed the unskilfalness or selfieh- 
ness of the former government, “We were left,” says 
‘Milton, ‘to ourselves the whole national interest fell 
ito your hands, and subsists only mn your ebihties 
To your virifle, overpowermg and resustless, every man 

"It way be doubted whether glories be bere need with 
‘Mittoa’s boasted parity Bee glersove 's an sLinsirvess thang , bot 
‘our glorteens fe commncnly « bragport, os ia ssslee gloricons, 
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tree, and hints at the known transformation :— 
+= Powe alba ferebat, 
‘Quae post nigra tubt Morus,” 

‘With this pieces ended his controversies; and he from 
this time gave himaelf up to his private studies and his 
civil ex a 

As Secretary to the Proteotor he is supposed to have 
written the “Declaration of the Reasons for War 
with Spain.” His agency was considered as of great 
importance; for whea « treaty with Sweden was art- 


ho hal lost bis eyes, but baving had st glways bofore 
lum, 9 continued it, says Philips, almost fo dur dying 
day, bt the papert wers 40 duscompoted ond deficrent, 
tat wt ee the press Tho com- 
pulers of he Latin Dictionary, printed at Cambrilge, 
had the 


posuble, but with more skufal aud attentive help than 
can be commonly obtamed, and st was probably the 
chificalty of consulting and comparng that stopped 
‘Milton’s varratave at the Conquest, s period at whieh 
aflurs were net yet very untncate, nor authors very 
numerous, 

For the subject of hus epic poem, after much de 
Aiberatinn, feng choosing, and beginning fale, by fixed 
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upon “ Paradise Lost ;” » design 90 comprehensive, that 
it could be justified only by success. He had once de- 
signed to celebrate King Arthur, ss he hints in his 
verses to Mansus; but Ariker was reserved, says 
Fenton, to another desting. 

Tt appears, by some sketches of poetital projects left 
in manuscript, and to be seen in a library at Cam. 
bridge, that he had digested hia thonghis on this sub- 
ject into one of those wild dramas which were ancieatly 
called Mysteries; and Philips had seen what he terms 
part of a tragedy, beginning with the first ten lines 
of Saten’s address to the San. These mysteries con- 
aist of allegorical persons; such as Justice, Mercy, 
Faith. Of the tragedy or mystery of “ Paradise Lost” 
there are two plans :— 


The Persons, The Persons, 
‘Michael. Mows. 
Chorus of Angels. Dine Justice, Wisdom, 
Hoavealy Lovo, Heaventy Lore, 
‘Laalfer. ‘The Evening star, Heeperar 
mes f with the Serpent. Crores 
Consience. Aden. 
Death, Eve. 
‘Labour, Conscience, 
‘Bloka cas, Labour, 
Discontent, } Mates, Sickness, 
Ignorance, ‘Discontent, 
with others;, Ignorance, 
Falth. 4 
‘Hope. 
‘Charley. 


‘whence exberte toate sight of God; Telly try onmeot see Adu 
Im the state of innoomnes, by reasox of their wn, 


Justice, 
Newer, Yecagans tat san bees ofan, Ihe fa 
Chorus of Angels cnging s byma of the Creation. 


Aer 1, 
Tlesvenly Love, 


Lveming Star. 
Chorus sing the marriage-song, and describe Paradies. 
ace nm, 


Lagifer, contnving Adam's rum. 
Care fnas fr Adan and rie Loafers bein and 


‘Adam 
Eve} allen. 
Conscience cites them to God's examination. 
(Choras bewalle, and tells the good Adain bas Jost. 
act ¥ 
‘Adam and Eve driven out of Parnciss, 
—_—— ‘by ap ange) with, 
Labear, Gia, Hat Kary, War, Passing, Pewtlenee, got 
Discontent, Ignorance, Fess, Death, 
To wham he giv ther aames. Likewne Winter, Heat, Toa- 
‘poet, dea. 


Hope, pecmtert tte xd astra nan 
‘Choras belay camcindes. 
Buch was his first design, which could have produced 
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only an allegory or mystery. The followmg sketch 
seems to have attained more maturity -— 


** sdasn taparndions - 
“The angel Gabriel, either descending o entering; showing, 


Next, 

rom of bie comag to keep hu watch in Parndive, after Lusifer’s 
rebellion, by commaad from God, and withal expressing hie @e~ 
dire to #06 and know more concerning thus excellent aew crentere, 
mean Tho angel Gabrial, as by his esse signifying a prince of 
‘power, tracing Paradise with more free ofBes, passes by the station 
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vity, iastronts tim, be repeuts, grvee God the glory, exbenite to 
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literary labour which 
blinduess cannot obsiruct, and therefore be naturally 
solaced his Solitude by the mdulgence of his faucy and 
the melody of his numbers, He had done what ho 
knew to be neoessanly previous to poetical excellence ; 
he had made himself acquamted with wemly arte and 
afare; We comprehension was extended by various 
Knowledge, and his memory stored with intellectual 


ing 
But while bis greater designs were advancing, hav- 
ing now, hike many other authors, caught ihe love of 
fication, he amused himself, as be could, with litle 
productions. He sent to the press (1054) a manu. 
script of Raleigh, called the “ Cabinet Council,” and 
next year gratified his malevolence to the clergy, hy 
a “Treatise of Cit Power m Ecclesiastical Cases, 
od the Means of removing Lbreligs out of the 
Charch.” e 
Oliver was now dead; Richard was constrained to 
resign: the system of extemporary government, which 
had been held together ouly by force, naturally fell 


‘i 
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into fragments when that foree was taken away; and 
Milton saw himself and hus cause mm equal danger. 
But he had stall hope of domg something. He wrote 
letters, which Toland has pubhshed, to sach men as 
be thought fnesds to the new commonwealth; and 
even m the year of the Restoration he bated no sot of 
heart or hope, but was fantastical enongh to think that 
the nation, agitated as it was, might be settled by 
a parophlet, called “A ready and easy Way to eata- 
‘bhsh » Free Commonwealth,” which was, however, 
enough considered to be both senoualy and ludicroualy 
anawered. 

‘The sie reas ie Commonwealth a 
‘was very romarhal the King was apparently 
returning, Elarrmgton, with « few assocstes as fana- 
tual as himself, used to meet with all the gravity of 
political unportance, to settle an equal government by 
rotation , and Milton, kichmg when he oonld stnke no 
longer, was foohsh enough to publah, a few weeks be- 
fore the Restoration, “Notes” upon a sermon preached 
by one Gnffith, entatled “The Fear of God and the 
King” To these Notes an answer was written by 
‘L/Eatrange, 1n a pamphiet petulantly called ‘No Blind 
Guides.” 


But whatever Muton could wnite, or men of greater 
achvity could do, the King was now about to be 
restored with the irresistible approbation of the peo- 
ple, He was therefore no longer Sgoretary, and was 
consequently obliged to quit the house whuch he held 
‘dy his office; and, proportioning hus sense of danger 
‘to his opimion of the unportance af his writings, thoaght 
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‘it convenient to seek some shelter, and hid himself for 
atime in Bartholomew Close, by West Smithfield. 

Yeaunot bat remark a kind of respect perhaje un- 
consciously paid to this great man by his biographers ; 
every house in which he resided is bistoncally men- 
tioned, as if itewere an injury to neglcet naming any 
place that be honoured by his presence. 

The King, with Ieaity of which the world bas had 
perhaps no Sther example, declined to be the judge 
co avenger of his own or his father’s wrongs, and pro- 
mised to admit into the Act of Oblivion all except 
those whom the Parliament should except; and the 
Parliament doomed none to capital punishment bat 


‘This justification was indecd sufficiently offensive, 
and (June 16) an order was insued to seize Milton's 
“Defence,” and Goodwin's “ Obstructors of Justice,” 


to 

nor very saand 
Not long after (August Fy the flutter of inname- 
rable bosoms was stilled by an act, which the King, 
that his mercy might want no recommendation of 
logance, rather called an ct of Oblivion than of grace. 
Goodwin was named with nineteen more, as incape- 
citated for any pablis trast, bat of Milton there was 
‘no exception. 

‘Of this tenderness shewn to Milton, the curiosity of 


us mmuzos. 
mankind has not forborne to inquire the reason. Bur- 


deved at must be therefore by dengn that be was 
included m the general oblivion. He u smd to have 
had fnends m the House, auch aa Marvel, Mornce, 
and Sir Thomas Clarges, and undoubtedly a man like 
um niust have had influence A very particular story 
of hus escape us told by Fuchardeon in hus “Memoirs,” 
which he rece:ved from Pope, as delivered by Better. 
ton, who mught have heard st from Davenant. In the 
war between the King and Parkament, Davenant was 


euprocation of generosity and gratitude 0 plessing, 
that the tale makes its own way to oredit But if belp 
were wanted, I know aot where to find it, The 
danger of Davenant ws certun from hus own relation, 
but of hua escape there w no account Betterton’s 
narration can be traced no lugher, xt 1 not known 
that he hed st from Dasenant We are told that the 
bene&t exchanged was hfe for life, but it seems not 
certam that Milton’s hfe ever was 15 danger Good- 
‘win, who had comautted the same kind of exume, es- 
caped with ineapacitation , and as exclusion from public 
frust us a pumshment which the power of goremment 
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can commonly inflict without the belp of a particular 
law, it required no great interest to exempt Milton 
from a censure little more than verbal, Something 
may be ressonably ascribed to veneration and com 
passion ; to veneration of his abilities, and compassion 
for his’ distresses, which made it fit to forgive his 
malice for bis tcarning. He was now poor and blind, 
and who would parsue with violence an illustrious 
enemy, deprtssed by fortune and disarmed by nm 
ture f 

‘The publication of the Act of Oblivion put bim in the 
same condition with his fcllow-subjects, He wae, 
however, upon some pretence not now known, in the 
custody of the Serjeant in December; and, when he 
was released, upon his refusal of the fres demanded, 
he and the Serjeant were called before the Howe. 
‘He was now safo within the shade of oblivion, and 
knew himeelf to be as much oat of the power of » 
griping officer as any other man. How the question 
‘was determined is not known, Malton would banily 
have contended, but that he knew himeelf to hare 
right on his side. 

He then removed to Jewintreet, near Aldersgute- 
street; und being blind, and by no means wealthy, 
wanted « domestic companion and attendant; and 
therefore, by the reoommendation of Dr. Paget, married 
Elizabeth Minshul, of a gentleman's family in Cheshire, 
probebly withoug a fortune, All his wives were virgins; 
for ke has declared that he thought it gross and in. 
delicate to be a second busbend: upon what other 
Jeinciples his chaics was made cannot now be known; 
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‘but marnage afforded not much of his happiness 
fea wil Lh kes mt degun va sn tee 
only by terror, the second, mdeed, seems to have been 
more a favounte, but her hfe was short The third, 
as Philips relates, oppressed bis children in his hfe- 
tame, and cheated them at bus death < 

Boon after lus marrage, secording to an obscure 
story, he was offered the coutinuance of lus employ- 
ment, and, bemg pressed by his wife to accept it, 
answered, “You, like other women, want to nde m 
your coach, my wish 1s to Ine and die an honest 
ban" If he considered the Latm Sterctary as ex- 
ereiamg any of the powers of governmcnt, he that had 
shared authority erther with the Parliament or Crom 
well, might have forborne to talk very loudly of bi» 
honesty, aifd af he thought the office purely miustenal, 
he certamly might have honestly retamed it under the 
King Bat this tale has too little evidence to deserve 
aduquisition, large offers and sturdy rejections are 
amnong the most common topics of falsehood 

He had so much either of prudence or gratitude, 
that he forbore to disturb the new settlement with any 
of his political or ecclesiastical opmuoas, and from this 
time devoted humseif to poetry and hteratore Of he 
seal for learmmg, m all its parts, be gave a proof by 
publishing, the next year (1661), “Accudence com- 
menced Grammar,” a ttle book which bas nothing 
remarkable, but that its author, whobad been lately 
defending the supreme powers of lus country, and was 
then writing “Paradise Lost,” could descend frosn his 
clovauion to rescue children from the perplexty of 
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grammatical confusion, and the trouble of lessons on- 


About this tune Ellwood the Quaker, being recom- 
mended to hun ss one who would read Latin to him, 
for the advantage of bus conrcrsatiun, attended hun 
every afternoon, except on Sundays Mblton, who, in 
hus letter to Hartlib, bad declared, that so ematler Latin 
with ax Baghsh mouth 1s as vil @ hearing a2 Law French, 
required th&t Ellwood should learn and practise the 
Ttahaa pronunciation, which, be sud, was necessary, 
af he would talk with foreigners. This ecems to have 
been a task troublesome without use. There 1 little 
reason for prefernng the Italan pronunciation to our 
‘own, except that xt 1s more general, and to teach it to 
an Enghshman is only to make bin a foreigner at 
home. He who travels, af he speaks Latin, may av 

s00n learn the sounds which every native givis it, 
that be need make no provision before his yourncy , 
and if strangers visit us, it as their busweas to practise 
such conformity to our modes as they expect from us 
in ther own countries, Ellwood complied with the 
directions, and improved bimsclf by hus attendance, 
for he relates that Milton, having a curious car, knew 
by his voice when he read what he did not undorstand, 
and would stop him, and opes the moat diff wll passages 

In a short time he tock « house m the Artillery 
‘Walk, leading to Bunhilt Fields, the mention of which 
concludes the reguster of Milton's removals and babite- 
tions, Hee ved looger m this place than tm any other 

He was now bused by “Paradise Lost.” Whenee 
be drew the onginal design has been variously con- 
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joctured, by men who cannot bear to think themselves 
‘ignorant of that which, at last, neither diligenoe nor 
wagucity can discover. Some find the hint in an Italian 
tragedy. Voltaire tella a wild and unauthorized story 
of a farce seen by Milton in Italy, which opened thus: 
Let the rainbow be the fidilestick of tha fiddle of heaven. 
Tt has been already shewa, that the first conception 
was a tragedy or mystery, not of « narrative, bet 
a dramatic work, which he is supposed to ‘have began 
to reduce to ite present form about the time (1655) 
when he finished his dispute with the defenders of 
the King. 

He long before bad promised fe ee 
oountry by some great performance, yet 

perhape no settled deaiga, nad wae stimulated only by 
uch expectations as naturally arose from the survey 
of his attainments, and the couscioumess of bis powers. 
‘What be should undertake, it was diffloult to determine. 
He was long choosing, and began late. 

While he was obliged to divide his tims between his 
private studies and affsire of state, hia poetical labour 
must have been often interrupted: and perhaps he did 
little more in that busy time than coustrnct the narre- 


his intellectual 
for, baving every help and socommodation at band, be 
no need of uncommen expedients, 
‘Being driven from all pablic stations, he is yet too 
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great not to be traced by cunonty to his retirement , 
where he has bern found by Mr Richardson, the 
fondest. of lus admirers, sitting before diz door 1s @ 
grey coat of coarse cloth, 1x warm mltry weather, t0 
eayoy the frech mr ond 90, a2 well os in kia own 
room, receiving the conte of prople of distinguuched parts 
an well a2 yuality Hie vwutors of high quality must 
now be tmaguned to be few, but men of parts might 
reasonably court the conyers ttion of m man so min rally 
Mlastrious, that foreigners are x ported, hy Wood, to 
have visited the honw +n Bread street where he was bom 

According to another account, bi was seen ma 
sinall house, sratly enough drvseed on bluck cloths, 
tutting wm @ room hung vith rasty green, pals but act 
eadaverous, sith chalivtones in dis henge He wad, 
that of ub were wot for the gout, hr» bliadnets would le 
tolerable 

Tn the mtersals of his pun, bemg mnde unable to 
use the common exe reise, he used to swing in a char, 
and sometimes played upon an ong in 

He was now confi vwedly and visibly employed upon 
lus poem, of which the progress mht be noted by 
those with whom he was funthar, for he wax oblygd, 
when he bad composed as many Imes as hay micmemny 
would comsemently retain, to «employ some fricnd in 
‘writing them, hawmg, at Icast for part of the tune, no 
regular attendant This gave opportumty tu cba rsa 
thons and reposts. 

Mr Philips observes, that there was a very rr 
markable circumstance m the composare of “Parade 
Lost,” “which I bave a particular reason,” says he, 
e 
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“to remember; for whereas I had the perusal of it 
feom the very begming, for some years, us I went 
from tame to time to vint him, m parcels of ten, 
twenty, or thirty verses at a time (which, bemg wntten 
hy whatever hand came next, might possibly want 
correction as to the orthography and pom{me), havieg, 
as the summer came om, not becn shewed any for 
a considerable whale, and demring the reason thereof, 
was ancwered, thit his vein never happily flowed but 
from the Autumnal I quincy to the Vernal, and that 
whatever he attempted at othcr tunes was never to his 
satisfaction, though be courted his fancy never 30 
ouch 0 that, m all the years he was abvut this poem, 
he may be sad to hive spent half hus time therein ” 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that m lis 
opmon Plulps has mistaken the time of the year, 
for Milton, in his Elegies, declares that with the ad 
vance of the spring he feels the increase of his poetical 
force, redeeat in carmina vires To this it 1s answered, 
that Phibps could hardly mistake time so well marked , 
and it may be added, that Milton might find different 
times of the year favourable to different parts of hfe. 
‘Mr Richardson concervts 1t umpossible that ssh « 
work should be suspended for nz months, or for one 
Té may go on faster or slower, bat xt must goon By 
‘what necessity at mast continually go on, or why it 
might not be Ind ande snd resumed, st 18 not easy 
ta discover 

‘Thus dependance of the soul upon the seasons, those 
temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect, 
may, I suppose, justly be dended as the fumes of vain 
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imagination. Sapiens domnabiter atiris. The wathor 
that thinks himself weather-bound will find, with » 
Tittle help from hellebore, that he 2 only ulle or ex- 
havsted. But while tus notion hay possesmun of the 
head, st produces the ability which it supposes, Our 
powcia owe much of their energy tu our hopes: posewnt 
guia porse erdentur When suceces seems attaranble, 
dihgence p enforced; but when it am admitted that 
the fueulties are suppressed by a crow wind, or © 
cloudy shy, the day as given up withont resistance ; 
fur who can contend with the course of nature? 

From such prepossessiony Shilton seems not to have 
been free. ‘There prevailed in lis time an opinion that 
the world was in its decay, and that we have had the 
mtafortune to be produced in the deerepitede of nature. 
Tt was suspected that the whole creation langyished, 
that neither trees uor anymals had the heaght or bulk of 
their predecessors, and that every ting was daily sink- 
ng by gradual dhunutioa, Milton appeurs to suspect 
that souls partake of the several degrneracy, and is 
not without some fear that his bouk as to be written i 
an age (00 late for heroic poesy. 

Another opinion wanders about the world, and sone. 
times finds reception among wise men; on opimon that 
reatraina the operations of the mind to particular re- 
gions, and supposes that » luckless mortal may bo 
bora in a of latitude too high or too low for 
wisdom or for wit. From this fancy, wild as it is, he 
bad not wholly cleared bis head, when he feared lest 
the clunate of hia country might be £00 cold for fights 
of imagination, 
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‘Tuto « mind already ocenpied by such fancies, another 
uot more reasonable might easily find ita way, He 
‘that oonld fear lest his genius had fallen upon too old 
2 world, cr too chill a climate, might consistently mag- 
nify to himself the influence of the seasons, and believe 
his faculties to be vigorous only half the year. 

His submission to the seasons was at least more 
reasonable than his dread of decaying nature, or a frigid 
rone ; for general causes must operate uniformly in 
‘A general abatement of mental power ; if less could be 
performed by the writer, less likewise would oontent 
the judges of bis work. Among this Ingging race of 
frosty grovellers he might still have risen into eminence. 
by producing something which éAcy shomld not sillingly 
det die. However inferior to the heroes who were born 
iu better ages, he might still be great among his contem- 
roraries, with the hope of growing every day greater in 
he dwindle of posterity. He might still be the giant 
if the pigmies, the one-eyed monarch of the blind. 

Of his artifices of study, or particular hours of com- 
position, we have little account, and there was perhaps 
little to be told. Richardson, who seems to have been. 
very diligent in his enquiries, but discovers always 
a wish to find Milton discriminated from other men, 
relates, thet “he would sometimes he awake whole 
nights, but not a verse could he make; and om a sud- 
den his poetical faculty would rush upon him with an 
impetes, or atram, and his daughter was immedisiely 
called to secure what came. At other times he would 
dictate perhaps forty lines in a breath, and thee reduce 
“hem to half the number.” 
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‘These bursts of lights and involutions of darkness, 
these transient and involuntary excursions and retro- 
cessions of invention, having some appearance of de- 
tiation from the common train of nature, are eagerly 
caught by the lovers of a wonder. Yot something of 
this inequaltty happens to every man in every mode of 
exertion, manual or mental, The mechanic cannut 
handle his hammer and his file at all times with equal 
dexterity’; there are hours, he Lnows not why, when 
dua hand 2 ont By Mr Ruchardsou's relation, casually 
conveyed, much regard cannot be clumed. ‘That, in 
hus mtelicctual hour, Malton called for his daughter fo 
secure whal came, may be questioned; for unluckily it 
happens to be known that lus daughters were never 
taught to wnle; nor would he nave been obliged, as 
1s anivernally confewed, to have employed any casuit 
‘visitor in disbuthtnmg his memory, of hus daughter 
could have performed the office. 

The story of reducing Ins cxuberance has been told, 
of other authors, and, though doubtless true of evry 
fertile and copious mind, seems to have been gra 
tuitously transferred to Milton, 

‘What he has told us, and we cannot now know 
more, is, thut be composed much of his poem m the 
night and morning, I suppose before hus mind was 
disturbed with common business, and that he poured 
out with great fluency his supremeditated verse, Ver- 
sification free, hke his, from the dustresses of rhyme, 
must, by a work wo long, be made prompt and hati- 
tual; and, when his thoughts were anos adjusted, the 
‘words would come at his command, 


ginning of the third book shews that he had 
sight; and the Introduction to the seventh, that the 


ance ; and that he was offended by the licentious festi- 
vity of the Restoration. ‘There are no other internal 
notes of time. Milton being now cleared from all 
effecte of his disloyalty, had nothing required from 
him but the common daty of living in quiet, to be re- 
warded with the common right of protection: but thie, 
which, when he sculked from the approach of bis King, 
‘was perhaps more than he hoped, seems not to have 
satisfied him; for no sooner is he safe, than he finds 
himself in danger, fallen on evit days and evil tongues, 
asd with darksen and with danger compassed round. 


undoubtedly deserved compassion; but to add the 
mention of danger was ungrateful and unjust. He 
‘was fallen indeed on evit days ; tho time was come in 
which regicides could no longer boast their wickedness, 
But of evil tongues for Milton to complain, required 
impudence, at least, equal to his other powers; Milton, 
whose warmest advocates must allow, that he never 
spared any sperty of reproach or brutality of in- 


vespat the change fnlf seems too faleos for it would 
be hard to recollect any reprosch cast upon him, either 
serious or udicrous, through the whole remaining part 
of his life. He pursued hia studies, ar his amusementa, 
without persecution, molestation, or insult, Such ia 
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the reverence paid to great abilities, however misused: 
they who contemplated im Milton the scholar and the 
wit, wore contented to forget the reviler of his King. 

‘When the plague (1665) raged in London, Milton 
took refuge at Chalfont in Bucks. ; where Ellwood, who 
had taken the house for him, first saw a complete copy 
of Paradise Lost,” and, having perused it, said to 
him, “Thou hast said e great deal upoo ‘Paradise 
Lost ;' wifat hast thou to say upon “Paradiso Found ??” 

Next year, when the danger of infection had ceased, 
he returned to Bunhill-fclds, and designed the publi- 
cation of his poem. A licence was necessary, and he 
could expect no great hindness from a chaplain of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He seems, however, to 
have been treated with tenderness; for though objeo- 
tions were made to particular pessagés, and among 
them to the simile of the sun eclipsed in the first 
‘book, yet the licence was granted; and he sold his 
copy, April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an im- 
mediste payment of five pounds, with « stipulation to 
receive five pounds more when thirteen hundred should 
be sold of the first edition; and, again, five pounds 
after the sale of the same number of the second edi- 
tion; and another five pounds after the same sale of 
the third. None of the three editions were to be ex- 
tended beyond fifteen bundred copies. 

The first edition was ten books, in a emall quarto. 
‘The titles wege varied from year to year; and an adv 
vertisement and the arguments of the books were 
omitted in some copies, and inserted in others, 

‘The sale gave him in two years a right to his second 


and half, March 24, 1690, at a price considerably en- 
larged. In the history of “ Paradise Lost” a deduction 
thus minute will rather gratify than fatigue. 

The slow sale and tardy reputation of this poem 
have been always mentioned as evidences of neglected 
merit, and of the uncertainty of literary fame; and 
enquiries have been made, and conjectures offered, 
about the canses of its long obscurity and late 
tion. But has the case been traly stated? Have not 


‘That in the reigns of Charles and James the “‘ Para- 
diso Lost” received no public acclamations, is readily 
confessed. Wit and literature were on the side of the 
Court; and who that solicited favour or the fashion 
would ventare to praise the defender, of the regi- 
cides? AU) that he himself could think his due, from 
evil tongues in coil days, was thst reverential silenca 
, which was generously preserved. But it cannot be m- 
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ferred that bis poom wea not read, or not, however 
unwilngly, admired 

The sale, xf xt be conmdered, will justify the public 
‘Those who have no power to jndge of past times but 
‘by ther own, should always doubt their conclusions 
‘Lhe call for books was not in Milton's age what st isin 
the present To read waa not then a general amuse. 
ment, neither traders, nor often gentlemen, thought 
themselves dingraced by ignorance The women had 
not then aspired to literature, nor was every house 
supphed with a closet of knowledge Those, mdeed, who 
professed learmng, were not less learned than at any 
other tune, but of that muddle race of students who 
read for pleasure or accomplishment, and who buy the 
numerous products of modern typography, the number 
was then comparatively small To prove the paucity 
of readers, it may be snfficient to remark, that the 
nation had been satisfied, from 1623 to 1664, that 1s, 
forty one years, with only two editions of the works of 
Shakspeare, which probably did not together make one 
thousand copies 

‘The sale of turteen hundred copies m two years, in 
‘opposition to 80 much recent ennuty, and to a style of 
veraification new to all and disgusting to many, was an 
‘ancommon example of the prevalence of gemos Tho 
demand did not rmmediately mcrease, for many more 
readers than were supplied at first the nation did not 
afford Onlyethree thousand were sold m eleven years, 
for t forced sta way without assistance, its admirers 
did not dare to publish their opiaion, and the oppor- 
tumizes now grren of attracting notice by advertuse- 

es 
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ments were then very few; the mess of proclaim. 
ing the publication of new books have been produced 
by that general literature which now pervades the na- 
tioa through all its ranks. 

Bat the reputation and price of the copy still ad- 
vanood, till the Revolution put an end fo the seoreoy 
of love, and “Paradise Lost” broke into open view 
‘with aufficient secarity of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what 
temper Milton surveyed the silent progress of his 
work, x, and marked his reputation stealing its way in 
a kind of subterrancons current throngh fear and 
silence. I cannot but conceive him calm and con- 
fident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying 
on his own merif with steady consciousness, and wait- 
ing, without impatience, the vicissitudes of opinion 
and the impartiality of a future generation. 

In the meantime he continued his studies, and sup- 
plied the want of sight by a very odd expedient, of 
which Philips gives the following scoount :— 

‘Mr. Philips tella us, “That though our author had 
daily about him one or other to read, some persons 
of man’s estate, who, of their own accord, greedily 
catched at tho opportunity of being his readers, that 
they might as well resp the benefit of what they read 
to him, as oblige him by the benefit of their reading; 
and others of younger years were sent by their parents 
tothe same end: yet excusing only the eldest daughter, 
bby reason of her bodily infirmity, and difficnlt atteranue 
of speech, (which, to say truth, I doubt was the prin- 
cipal cause of excusing her,) the other two were con- 
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demned to the performance of reading, and exactly 
pronouneing of all the languages of whatever book he 
should, at ane time or other, think fit to peruse, viz, 
the Hebrew (and I think the Syrinc), the Greek, the 
Latin, the Italian, Spanish, and French. All which 
sorta of books to be confined to read, without under. 
standing one word, must needs be a trial of patience 
almost beyond endurance. Yet it was endured by 
oth for a long time, though the irkeomeness of this 
employment could not be always concesled, but broke 
out more and more into expressions of uneasiness ; 50 
that at length they were all, even the eldest also, sent 
‘out to learn some curious and ingenious sorts of manu- 
facture that are proper for women to learn, particularly 
embroideries in gold or silver.” 
In the scone of misery which this zhode of intellec- 
tual labour sets before our eyes, it is hard to determine 
whether the daughters or the father are most to bo 
lamented. A language not understood can never be 
no read as to give Pleasure, and very seldom 20 as to 
convey meaning. If few men would have had resolu- 
tion to write books with such embarrassments, fow 
likewine would have wanted ability to find some better 


‘Three years after his “Paradise Lost” (1667), he 
published his “History of England,” comprising the 
whole fable of Geoffry of Monmouth, and continued to 
the Norma invasion. Why he should have given the 
first part, which he seems not to believe, and which is 
universally rejected, it is difficult to conjecture. The 
style is harsh ; but it has something of rough vigour, 
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which perhaps may often strike, though it cannot 


‘On this history the liomser agein fixed his claws, 
and before he would transmit it to the press tore out 
several parts. Some censures of the Saxon monks 
were taken awny, lest thsy should be applied to the 
modern clergy, and e character of the Long Parlia- 
ment and Assembly of Divines was excluded, of which 
the author gave a copy to the Earl of Anglesea, and 
which, being afterwards published, has been sinos in- 
serted in its proper place. 

‘The same year were printed “ Paradise Regained,” 
and “ Samson Agonistes,” a tragedy written in imitation 
of the ancients, and never designed by the author for 
the stage. As these poems were published by another 
bookseller, it ins been asked, whether Simmons was 


the former? Why s writer changed his bookseller 
hundred years ago I am far from hoping to discover. 
Certainly, he who in two years sella thirteen hun- 
dred copies of a volume in quarto, bought for two 
paymenta of five pounds cach, has no reason fo re- 
pent his 

When Milton shewed “Paradise Regained” to 
‘Ellwood, “This,” said he, “is owing to you; for you 
put it in my head by the question you put to me at 
Chalfont, which otherwise 1 had not thought of.” 





canses may vitiste a writer's judgment of his own 
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works. On that which has oost him much labour he 
sets a high value, because he is unwilling to think that 
he has been diligent in vain; what has been produced 
without toilsome efforts is considered with delight as 
proof of vigorous facuities and fertile invention; 
and the last work, whatever it be, has necessarily most, 
of the grace of novelty. Milton, however it happened, 
had this prejgdice, and had it to himself, 

‘To that multiplicity of attainments and extent of 
comprehension that entitle thia grest author to our 
veneration may be added a kind of humble dignity, 
which did not disdain the meanest services to litera- 
ture. The epic poet, the controvertist, the politician, 
having already descended to accommodate children 
with s book of rudiments, now, in the last years of his 
life, composed a book of Logio, for the initistion of 
students in philosophy; and published (1672) “ Artis 
Logicm plenior Institutio ad Petri Rami metho- 
dum concinnata;” that is, “A new Scheme of Logio, 
according to the Method of Ramus.” I know not 
whether, even in this book, he did not intend an act 
of hostility against the Universities; for Ramus was 
one of the first oppugners of the old philosophy, who 
disturbed with innovations the quiet of the schools. 
now been safe so long that he forgot his fears, and 
published (1678) a “Treatise of True Religion, Heresy, 
Schism, Toleratiot®, and the best Means to prevent the 
Growth of Popery.” 

» But this little tract is modestly written, with re. 
Spectful mention of the Church of England, and an 
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appeal to the Thirty-nine Articles. His principle of 
toleration is, agreement in the sufficiency of the Serip- 
tates aid hi extend it to all who, whatever their 
opmions are, profess to derive them from the sacred 
books, The Papists appeal to other testimonies, and 
are therefore in his opmion not to be permitted the 
liberty of either public or pnvate worship; for though 
they plead conscience, we Aave no warrasd, he says, to 
ragard consctence which 1s not grounded in Scripture. 

‘Those who are not convinced by his reasons may be 
perhaps delighted with his wit, The term Homan 
Catholic i, he says, one of the Pope's bulls ; i ix por- 
theular wnsvereal, or catholic schismatic, 

He has, however, something better. As the best 
preservative against Popery, ho recommends the dili- 
gent perusal of the Scriptures, a duty from which he 
warns the busy part of mankind not to think them- 
selves excused, 

He now (1678) reprinted his juvenile poems, with 

some additions. 


"in tho Tact year of his life ho sent to the press, 
seeming to take delight in publication, a collection of 
“ Familiar Epistles in Latin; to which, being too few 
to make « volume, he added some academical exercises, 
which perhaps he perased with pleasure, aa they re- 
called to his memory the days of youth; bat for which 
nothing but vensration for his name could now procure 
a reader. 

‘When he hed attained his sixty-sixth year, the gout, 
with which he had been long tormented, prevailed over 
the enfeebled powers of nature, He died by a quiet 
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and mlent expiration, abouts the tenth of November, 
1674, ot lus house n Buniuli fields, and was baried next 
lus father m the chancel of St Giles at Cripplegate His 
faneral was very splendidly and numeroualy attended 

Upon Ina grave there is supposed to have beou no 
memonal, but m our time* a monument has been 
erected m Westmunster Abbey Zo the Author of Paru- 
due Lot, by Mr Benson, who has in the inacnption 
bestowed more'words upon hunself than upon Milton 

‘When the msoription for the monument of Phihps, 
mi which he was said to be sols Mslfono secundus, wap 
exhibited to Dr Sprat, then Dean of Westmmster, he 
refused to admit xt, the name of Milton was, in his 
opinion, too detestable to be read on the wall of 
a building dedicated to devotion Atterbury, who 
succeeded lum, bemg author of the inscription, per- 
mutted its reception “And such has been the change 
of public opmon,” sud Dr Gregory, from whom I 
heard ths cooout, “that I have seen erected in tho 
church » statue of that man, whose name I once knew 
oonmdered as a pollution of its walls” 

Millon bas the reputation of having been m his 
youth emmently beautiful, so as to have been called 
the Lady of bus college His haw, which was of 
a hght brown, parted at tho foretop, and hung down 
‘upon bie shoulders, according to the picture which he 
has given of Adam He was, however, not of the 
heroic stature, but? rather below the middle size, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ruchardson, who mentions him as 
having narrowly escaped from bemg short and thick, 


5 "The actos] date was Nor 8. sw 
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He was vigorous end notve, and delighted m the 
exermes of the sword, m which he 1s related to have 
‘been emmently skilfal His weapon was, I believe, 
not the rapier, but the backsword, of which he re- 
commends the use m us book on Eduestion 

His eyes are said never to have been bnght, but, 
af he was 9 dexterous fencer, they must havo been 


hus hours, and rested im bed from nme to four m the 
summer, end five m winter The course of hs 
was best known after he was blind When be 
rose, he heard s chapter m the Hebrew Bible, 
then studied tall twelve, then took some exerose 
an hour, then dmed, then played on tht 


j 
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presented to have had grest nambers, will come and 
atay unseasonably, busmess, of wluch every man has 
some, must be done when others will do it . 

‘When he did not care to mse early, he had eome- 
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thing read to him by his bedside; perhaps at this time 
his daughters were employed. He composed much in 
the morning, and dictated in the day, sitting obliquely 
in an elbow chair, with his leg thrown over the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care. 
In the civil wars he lent his personal estate to the Par- 
lisment ; but when, after the contest was decided, he 
nolicited repayment, he met not only with neglect, but 
sharp rebuke } and, having tired both himself and his 
friends, was given up to poverty and hopeless indigna. 
tion, till he shewed how able ho was to do greater ser- 
vice. He wes then made Letin Secretary, with two 
hundred pounds a-year; and had » thousand pounds 
for his “ Defence of the People.” His widow, who, 
after his death, retired to Namptwich in Cheshire, and 
died about 1729, ia said to have reported that he lost 
‘two thousand pounds by entrusting it to a sorivener; 
and that, in the general depredation upon the Church, 
ho had grasped an estate of about sixty pounds a-year 
belonging to Westminster Abbey, which, like other 
aharers of the plunder of rebellion, he was afterwards 

i to return. Two thousend pounds which he 
had placed in the Excise Office were also lost. There 
is yet no reason to believe that he was ever reduced 
to indigence, His wants, being few, were competently 
supplied. He sold his library before his death, and left 
his family fifteen hundred pounds, on which his widow 
nid hold, and only gave one hundred to cach of his 
daughters. 

‘His literature was unquestionably great, He read 
all the langnages which are considered either as learned 
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or polite; Hebrew, with xis two dislects, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spanish In Latin bus skill was 
wach as places bum in the first rank of writers and 
‘enitics , and he appears to have cultavated Itshan with 
‘uncommon chhgence The books m which his dangh- 
ter, who used to read to him, represented hum as 
most delighting, after Homer, which he conld almost 
repeat, were Ovid's “ Metamorphosea” and Eunpides. 
‘Tbs Eunpdes ws, by Mr Cradock’s kindness, now m 
my hands, the margin is sometimes noted, but I have 
found nothing remarkable 

Of the English poets he set most valne upon Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Cowley Spenser was apparently hs 
favounte Shakspeare he may casily be supposed to 
luke, with every other skilful reader, but I should not 
have expected that Cowley, whose ideas of excellence 
were different from ls own, would have had much of 
lus approbation His character of Dryden, who some- 
times visited him, was, that he was a good rhymust, 
but no poet 

Hits theologteal opimons are saad to bare beon first 
Calvmstical, and afterwards, pechapa when he began 
to hate the Presbyterians, to have tended towarda Ar- 
mimamsm In the mreed questions of theology and 
government he never thmks that he can recedo far 
enough from popery or prelacy, but whet Bandins says 
of Eresmus seems apphoable to him, sagss haba! gwod 
fageret, quam quod sequereter Tie had detarmmed 
rather what to condemn than what to approve He 
has not assocusted lumself with any denomination of , 
Protestants. we know rather what he was not than 
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what be was. He was not of the Church of Rome, ho 
was not of the Church of England. 

To be of no Church is dangerous. Religion, of 
which the rewards are distant, and which is animated 
only by Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of 
the mind unless it be invigorated and reimpressed by 
external ordinances, by sthted calls to worship, and the 
salutary inflaence of example. Milton, who appears to 
have had full conviction of ihe trath of Christianity, 
and to have regarded the Holy Soripturea with the 
profoundest veneration, to have been untainted by any 
heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to havo lived in 
® confirmed belief of the immediate and occasional 
agenoy of Providence, yet grew old without any visible 
worship. In the distribution of his hours there was no 
hour of prayer, either solitary or with his household; 
omitting public prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this omission the reason has been sought, upon 6 
supposition which ought never to be made, that men live 
with their own approbation, and justify their conduct 
to themselves. Prayer certainly waa not thought su- 
perfuous by him who represents our first parents as 
praying acceptably in the state of innocence, and efi- 
caciously after their fall. ‘That he lived without prayer 
can hardly be affirmed; his studies snd meditations 
were sn habitual prayer. The neglect of it in his 
family was probably a fault for which he condemned 
himself, and whith he intended to correct, but that 
death, a8 too often happens, intercepted his refor- 

+ mation, 


‘His political notions were those of an acrimonious 
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and surly republican, for which it is not known that 
he gave any better reson than that « popular govern- 
sent was the most frugal, for the trappings of a monarchy 
would set up an ordinary commonweclth, Tt is surely 
very shallow policy that supposes money to be the 
chisf good; and even this, without considering that 
the support and expense of a Court is, for the most 
part, only a particular kind of traffio, by which money 
is circulated, without any national impoverishment. 

‘Milton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded in 
an envious hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of 
independence; in petulance impatisnt of control, and 
pride disdainful of superiority. He hated monarchs in 
the State and prelates in the Church, for he hated all 
whom he yas required to obey. It is to be suspected 
that his predominant desire was to destroy rather than 
establish, and that he felt not so much the love of liberty 
‘a8 repugnance to authority. 

Tt has been observed that they who most loudly ola- 
mour for liberty do not most liberally grant it. What we 
know of Milton’s character in domestic relations is that 
he was severe and arbitrary. His family consisted of 
women, and there appears in his books something like 
a Tarkish contempt of females, as subordinate and in- 
ferior beings. ‘That his own deughters might not break 
the ranks, he suffered them to be depressed by a mean 
and penurious education. Ho thought woman made 
only for obedience, and man only forrebellion. 

Of his family some account may be expected. His 
sister, first married to Mr. Philips, afterwards married 
‘Mr. Agar, a friend of her first husband, who succeeded, 
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him in the Crown Office. She had by her first husband 
‘Edward and John, the two nephews whom Milton eda- 
cated, and by her second two daughters. 

His brother, Sir Christopher, had two daughters, 
Mary and Catherine, and a son Thomas, who succeeded 
‘Agar in the Crown Office, and left » daughter living in 
1749 in Grosvenor-street. 

Milton had children only by his first wife—Anne, 
‘Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, married 
a master-builder, and died of her first child. Mary died 

single. Deborah married Abraham Clark, a weaver in 
Spialtelds, and lived seventy-six years, to August, 
1727, This is the daughter of whom publio mention 
Tower, the "Sctanerpns” ad oes 
Homer, the “Metam: ‘gt some 
by having often read them. Yet here incredulity is 
ready to make a stand. Many repetitions are necessary 
to fix in the memory lines not understood; and why 
should Milton wish or want to hear them so often! 
These lines were at the beginning tf the poems. Of 
a book written in a language not understood, the be- 
ginning raises no more attention than the end; and as 
those that understand it know commonly the beginning 
best, ita rehearsal will seldom be necessary. It in not 
likely that Milton required any passage to be so much 
repeated as that his daughter conld leam it; nor likely 
that he desired the initial lines to be read at all; nor 
that the danghter; weary of the drudgery of pronouno- 
ing unideal sounds, would voluntarily commit them 
» to memory. 

‘To this gentlewoman Addison mads a present, and 
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promised some establishment, but died soon after. 
Queen Caroline sent her fifty guineas. She hed seven 
sons and three daughters, but none of them had any 
children except her son Caleb and her daughter Bliza- 
beth, Caleb went to Fort St. George in the East In- 
dies, and had two sons, of whom nothing is now known. 
Elizabeth married Thomas Foster, a weaver in Spital- 
fields, and had seven children, who all digd. She kept 
petty grocer’s or chandler’s shop, first at Holloway 
and afterwards in Cock-lano, near Shoreditch Choreh. 
She knew little of her grandfather, and that little was 
not good. She told of his harshness to his deughters, 
and his refusal to have them taught to write; and, in 
opposition fo other accounts, represented him as deli- 
cate, though temperate, in his diet. 

Tn 1760, April 5, “Comns” was played for her benefit. 
She had so little acquaintance with diversion or gaicty 
that she did not know what was intended when « bene- 
fit waa offered her. The profits of the night were only 
one hundred and thirty pounds, though Dr, Newton 
brought a large contribution, and twenty pounds were 
given by Tonson, s man who is to be praised as often 
28 he is named. Of this sum one hundred pounds was 
Placed in the Stocks, after some debate between her 
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Yn the examination of Milton’s poetical works I shall 
pay 20 much regard to time as to begin with his juve- 
nile produotions. For his early pieces he seems to have 
had a degree of fondness not very laudable: what he 
‘has once written he resolves to preserve, and gives to 
the public an unfinished poem, which he broke off be- 
cause he was xothing satisfied with whot he had done, 
supposing his readers less nico than himself. ‘These 
prelndes to his future labours are in Italian, Latin, and 
English, Of the Italian I cannot pretend to speak as 
a critic, but I have heard them commended by a man 
well qualified to decide their merit, The Latin piecea 
are lusciously elegant; but the delight which they 
afford is rather by the exquisite imitation of the anciont 
writers, by the purity of the diction, and the harmony 
of the nombers, than by any power of invention or 
vigour of sentiment, They are not all of equal value ; 
the elegies excel the odes, and some of the exercises on 
Gunpowder Treason might have been spared. 

‘The English poems, though they make no promises 
of “Paradise Lost,” have this evidence of genius, 
that they have » cast original and unborrowed. But 
their peculiarity ia not excellence: if they differ from 
verses of others, they differ for the worse, for they aro 
too often distinguished by repulsive harshness; the 
combinations of words are new, but they are not pleas- 
ing; the rhymes and epithets seom to be laboriously 
sought, and violently applied. 

‘That in the early parts of his life he wrote with much 
* gare appears from his manuscripts, happily preserved 
at Cambridge, in which many of his smaller works are 
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found as they were firet written, with the subsequent 
corrections. Such reliques shew how excellence ia 
acquired; what we hope ever to do with ease we may 
earn first to do with diligence. 

‘Those who sdmire the beaaties of this great poet 
eomatimes force their own judgment into false appro- 
bation of his little pieces, and prevail upon themselves 
to think that admirable which is only singular. All 
that short compositions can commonly attain is neat- 
neas and elegance. Milton never learned the art of 
doing little things with grace ; he overlooked the milder 
excellence of susvity and softness; he was & Hos that 
had no skill ie dandling the kid. 

One of the poems on which much praise has been 
bestowed is “Lycidas ;” of which the diction is harsh, 
the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. 
‘Whet beauty there is we must therefore seck in the 
sentiments and images. It is not to be considered as 
the effusion of real passion, for passion rons not after 
remote allusions and obacure opinions. Passion placks 
no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon 
Arethuse and Mincias, nor ‘ae tall of rough soyrs tnd 
fauna with cloven heel, Where there is leisure for fic- 
‘ion there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no 
truth: there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its 
form is that of a psstoral—eesy, valgar, and therefore 
disgusting: whatever images it om. supply are long 
ago exhausted, and its inherent improbability always 
forces dissatisfaction on the mind. When Cowley tells 
of Hervey that they studied together, it is eaxy to sup- 
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pose low mach he must mss the companion of lus 
Isbours and the partner of his discoveries, but wiiat 
amage of tendemess can be excited by these lines >— 

“We drove 6 fleld, and both together hoard 

‘What time the grey iy winds her sultry hora, 

‘Battemng our flocks with the fresh dews of might” 
‘We know that they never drove a field, and that they 
bad no flocks to batten, and though at be allowed 
that tho representation may be allegorical, the true 
meaning 18 80 wncortan and remote, thet it 8 never 
sought, because it cannot be known when it 1s found 

Among the flocks, and copsea, and flowers, appear 
the heathen deities, Jove and Phebus, Neptune and 
Aolus, with s long tran of mythological magery, sch 
asacollege canly supplies Nothing can less display 
knowledge, or less oxorciso mention, than"to tell how 
a shepherd bas lost hts compamon, and must now fecd 
lus flocks alone, without any judge of hus skill m 
piping , and how one god asks another god what 1a be- 
come of Lyedas, and how neither god can tell He 
who thus gnieves will exeiteno sympathy, he who thus 
praises will confer no honour, 

‘Thus poem has yet a groser fault With these 
tufhng fictions are mingled the most awfal and sacred 
‘truths, such as ought never to be polluted with such 
ureverent combmations. The shepherd bkewise 18 now 
a feeder of sheep, and afterwards an ecclosstical 
pastor, a superintendent of s Christan flock. Such 
equivocations are always unskilfal but here they are n- 
decent, and at least approach to impiety, of which, how- 
ever, I beheve the writer not to have been conscious. 

x 
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Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, 
that ita blase drives away the eye from nice exami. 
nation. Surely no man could have fancied that he 
read “Lycidas” with plessure, had he not known its 
author. 

Of the two pieces, “"E'ADlegro” and “II Penseroso,” 
I believe opinion is uniform; every man that reads 
them, reads them with pleasure. Tho suthor’s design 
is not, what Theobald has remarked, merely to shew 
how objects derive their colours from the mind, by 
representing the operation of the samo thing upon 
the gay and the melancholy temper, or upon the samo 
pas differently beseaer but rather how, 
among successive variety ypearances, evi 
ee reat Che al m hea te cae 
may be gratified, 

The cheerfwi man hears the lark in the morning, the 
pensive man bears the nightingale in the evening. 
‘The cheorfe? man pees the oock strat, and hears the 
horn and hounds echo in the wood; then walks sos 
‘wsseon to observe the glory of the rising sun, or listen 
to the singing milkmaid, and view the labours of the 
ploughman and the mower; then casts his eyes about 
him over scenes of smiling plenty, and looks up to the 
distant tower, the residence of some fair inhabitant; 
thus he pursues rural gaisty through a day of labour 
or of play, and delights himeclf st night with the 
fanciful narratives of superstitious ignorance, 

‘The pessive man, at one time, walks waseen to Muse 
at midnight, and at another hears the sullen carfew, 
‘Tf the weather drives him home, he sits in » room 


Both marth and melancholy are solitary, silent m- 
hahitants of the breast that neither recolve nor trans- 
smut communication, 00 mention 1s therefore made of 
a philosophical frend, or a pleasant companion The 
senousness doea not arse from any partioipation of 
calamity, nor the gaety from the pleasures of the 


The man of cheerfuiwess having exhausted the 
country, tries what towered esfies will afford, and 
mingles with scenes of splendour, gay assembhes, and 
nuptial festivities, but he mingles a mere spectator, 
ag when the learned comedies of Jonson, or the wild 
dramea of Shakspeare are exhubited, he attends the 
theatre 

‘The perssee man never loses himself in crowds, but 


Both his chamecters dehght m musi, but he seems 
to thnk that cheerful notes would have obtamed from 
Plato » complete diamumon of Eurydice, of whom 
solemn sounds only procured conditional release, 
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ee eS Roster abe mo peor 

‘but Melancholy he conducts with great dignity 

to the close of life, ‘His Cheerfulness is without levity, 
and his Pensiveness without asperity. 


know not whether the characters are kept sufficiently 
apart. No mirth oan indeed be found ‘in his me- 
Iancholy, but I am afraid that I always mect some 
wilaneholy in his minth, ‘Thay ae two noble eflria 


othe test, of his juvenile performances is the 
great 

“Masque of Comns,” in which may very plainly be 
discovered the dawn or twilight of ‘‘Paradise Loat.” 
Milton appears to have formed very early that system 
of diction and mode of verse which his maturer judg- 
ment approved, and from which he never endeavoured 
nor desired to deviate. 

‘Nor does Comus” afford only a specimen of his 
language, it exhibits likewise his power of description, 
and his vigour of sentiment, employed in the praise 
and defence of virtae, A work more traly poetical is 
rarely found; allusions, images, and descriptive epithets 
embellish almost every period with isvish decoration. 
‘Ana series of linea, therefore, it may be considered as 
worthy of all the admiration with which the votaries 
have received it. . 

Ass drama it is deficient. The action is not pro- 
‘bable. A masque, in those parts where supernatural 
intervention is admitted, must indeed be given up to 
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ail the freaks of imagmation ; but, so far as the sotion 
is merely human, 1t ought to be reasonable, which can 
hardly be sad of the conduct of the two brothera who, 
when thr aster sinks with fatigue in @ pathlesa wil- 
demess, wander both away together m search of ber- 
ries too far to find their way back, and leave » helpless 
Jady to all the sadness and danger of solitude. Ths, 
however, sa defect overbalanoed by its convenience. 

‘What dlserves more reprohension 18, that the pro- 
Jogne spoken m the wild wood by the attendant spirit 
as addressed to the sudience, 8 mode of communica- 
thon so contrary to the nature of dramatio representa» 
tion, that no precedents cam suppert it. 

‘The discourse of the spmt 18 too long, an objection 
that may be made to almost all the following speeches , 
they have not the apritehness of a dialogue awmated 
by reciprocal contention, but seem rather declamations 
deliberately composed, and formally repeated, on a 
moral question, The suditor therefore listens as to 
a lecture, without passion, without anxiety. 

‘The song of Comus has ames and jolhty; but 
‘what may recommend Milton’s morale as well as his 
poetry, the invitations to pleasure are so general, that 
‘they exoito no distinct mages of corrupt emjoyment, 
and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

‘The following schloqmes of Comus und the lady 
are elegant, but tedious. The song must owe much 
to the voice 1f%t ever can dehght. At Inst the bro- 
thers enter with too mush tranquillity, and when they 
have feared lest ther mster should be in danger, and 
hoped that she 1s mot im danger, the elder makes 
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a speech in praise of chastity, and the younger finds 
how fins it is to be a philosopher. 

‘Then descends the spirit in form of a shepherd, and 
the brother, instead of being in haste to ask hia help, 
Praines his singing, and enquires his business in that 
place. It is remarkable, that at this interview the 
brother is taken with a short fit of rhyming. ‘The 
spirit relates that the lady is in the power of Comus ; 
the brother maralizes again; end the spirit makes 
8 long narration, of no use because it is falee, and 
therefore unsuitable to a good being. 

In all these parts the language is poetical, and the 
sentiments are generous, but there is something want- 
ing to allure attention, 

‘The dispate between the lady and Comus is the 
‘most animated and affecting scene of the drama, and. 
‘wanta nothing but  brisker reciprocation of objections 
and replies, to invite attention, and detain it. 

‘The songs are vigorous, and full of imagery; but 
they are harsh in their diction, and not very musical 
in their numbers. 

‘Throughout the whole the figures are too bold, and 
the language too luxuriant for dialogue. It ise drama 
in the epic style, inelegantly splendid, and tedionaly 
instructive. 

‘The “Sonnets” were written in different parte of 
Miltou’s life upon different oocarions. They deserve 
not any particular criticism, for of the beat it can 
only be said that they are not bad, and perhaps only 
the eighth and twenty-first are truly entitled to this 
slender commendation, ‘The fabric of a sonnet, how- 


By the general consent of entios, the first praise of 
genrus 15 dus to the wnter of an epic poom, as it 
requires an assemblage of all the powers which are 
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and all the colours of words, and learned to adjust 
their different sounds to all the varieties of metrical 
modulation. 

Bosau is of opinion that the poet’a first work ia to 
find a moral, which his fable is afterwards to illustrate 
and establish. This seems to have been the process 
only of Milton; the moral of other pocms is incidental 
and consequent; in Milton’s only it is essential and 
intrinsie. His purpose waa the most usefal and the 
most arduous; 40 vindicate the ways of God to man; 
to shew the reasonableness of religion, and the neces- 
sity of cbedienoe to the Divine law, 

To convey this moral, there must bo a fable, s narre- 
tion artfully constructed, 20 as to excite curiosity and 
eurprise expectation. In thia part of his work, Milton 
must be confessed to have equalled every other post. 
‘Ho has involved in his secount of the Fall of Man the 
events which preceded and those that were to follow 
it: be has interwoven the whole system of theology 
with such propriety, that every part appears to be 
necessary; and scarcely any recital is wished shorter 
for the sake of quickening the progress of the main 
action, 

‘The subject of an epic poem ia naturally an event of 
great importance, That of Milton is not the destrus- 
tion of a eity, the conduct of e colony, or the founda- 
tion of an empire. His subject is the fate of worlds, 
the revolutions of heaven and of earth ; sebellion against 
the Supreme King, raised by the highest order of 
created beings; the overthrow of their host, and the 
punishment of their crime; the creation of 3 new race 
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of reasonable creatures; their origmal happiness and 
innocence, thetr forfesture of ummortality, and thetr 
restoration to hope and peace 
Great events can be hastened or retarded only by 
pevsons of elevated digmty Before the greatness dis- 
played m Milton’s poem, all other greatness shrinks 
away The weakest of his agents aie the Inghest and 
noblest of haman bemgs, the orginal parents of man- 
iund, with whose actions the elements consented, on 
whose rectitude, or deviation of will, depended the 
state of terrestnal nature, and the condition of all tho 
fature mbabitanta of the globe 
Of the other agents m the poem, the chief are such 
as 1 18 irreverence to name on sbght occasions. Tho 
rest wore lower powers ; a 
4 of which the loast could wield 
‘Those slenenta, and arm hum with the foree 
Of all their regions ,”— 
powers which only the control of Omnspotence restrams 
from laying creation waste, and fillmg the vast expanse 
of space with run and confusion ‘To display the mo- 
tives and notions of beings thos superior, so far an 
human reason ean examine them or human imagination 
represent them, 18 the task which ths mghty poet 
thas undertaken and parformed. 
Fe EN Oe ee 


eminstion, are those of engels and of man; of angels 

good and evil ; of man in hus innocent and sinful state. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael xs mild and 
a8 
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placid, of easy condescension and free oommunication ; 
that of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as may seem, 
attentive to the dignity of his own nature. Abdiel and. 
Gabriel appear occasionally, and act as every incident 
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comes, such sentiments as innocence can generate and 
utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mutual 
veneration; their repasts are without luxury, and their 
diligence without toil Their addresses to their Maker 
have little more than the voice of admiration and 
gratitude. Fruition left them nothing to ask, and 
innocence left them nothing to fear, 

Bat with guilt enter distrust and discord, mutual 
seousstion, and stubborn self-defence; they regard 
each other with alienated minds, and dread their Creator 
as the srenger of their transgression. At last they 
seek shelter in His meroy, soften to repentance, aad 
‘melt in supplication. Both before and after the Full, 
the superiority of Adam is diligently sustained. 

Of the profable and the sarcelious, tyo parts of a 
valgar epi poem, which immergo the critio in deep 
consideration, the ‘“ “Bamndise Tice” requires little to 
be said. It contains the history of » miracle, of orea- 
tion and redemption; it displays the power and the 
meroy of the Supreme Being; the probable therefore 
is marvellous, and the marvellous is probable. The 
substance of the narrative is trath ; and as trath allows 


Tt is justly remarked by Addison, that this poem 
has, by the natfire of its subject, the advantage above 
all others, that it is universally and perpetually in- 
teresting. 
the same relation to Adam and to Eve, 
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‘Of the machinery, 80 called from Beds dad puxurde, by 
which 1s meant the occasional mterpomtion of super- 
natural power, another fertile topio of eritical remarks, 
here 8 no room to speak, beosuse every thing 1s done 
‘ander the mmechate and vimble chrection of Heaven, but 
the rale 1s 20 far observed, that no part of the schon 
could have been accomplushed by any other means. 

Of eprsodes, I think there are only two, contamed mn 
‘Raphael’ relation of the war m heaven, and Michacl’s 
prophetic account of the changes to happen m the 
world Both are closely connected with the great 
agtion, one was necessary to Adam as a warning, the 
other as a copsolstion. 

To the completences or sefegrity of the dengn 
nothmg can be objected, xt has distinctly and clearly 
what Anstotle requires, a beginning, s middle, und an 
end ‘There 1s perhaps no poem, of the same length, 
from which so little can be taken without apparent 
mublation Hero are no funeral games, nor 18 there 
any long description of a shield. The short digreamons 
et the beginnmg of the third, seventh, and mnth books, 
might doubtless be spared, but superfluihes so beaut 
fal, who would take away? or who does not wish that 
the anthor of the * Thad” had gratfied sucoceding agea 
with a little knowledge of humself? Perhaps no pas- 
sages ere more frequently or more sitentively read 
than those extrmme paragrephs, and, amoo the end 
of postry 1s pleasure, that cannot be unpoctical with 
wluch alt are pleased. 


necessarily - Cato is the hero of Lucan; bat 
‘Tucan’s anthony will not be suffered by Quintilian to 
decide. However, if snocess be necessary, Adam’s de- 
ceiver was at last crushed; Adam was restored to his 
aks Sven, and there rey severely zpemne his 
After the schems end fabric of the poem, must be 
considered its component parts, the sentiments and 
the diction. 


‘The sentiments, 28 expressive of manners, or appro- 
Deleted to character, re, for tbe greater park, wn 


original formation of this poem, that as it admits no 
buman wsmners till the Fell, it oan give little assistance 
to human conduct. Its end ia to raise the thoughts 
sbove sublunary fares or pleasures. Yet the praise of 
that fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained his singa- 
Inrity of virtue againat the soorn of multitudes, may be 
accommodated to all times; and Raphael's reproof of 
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Adam’s curiosity after the planetary motions, with the 
answer returned by Adam, may be confidently opposed 
to any rule of life which any poet bas delivered. 

‘The thoughts which are occasionally called forth in 
the progress are such a8 could only be produoed by an 


unlimited curiosity. ‘The heat of Milton’s mind might 
be said to sublimate his learning, to throw off into his 
work the spirit of science, unmingled with ite grossor 


parta. 

‘Ho had considered creation in its whole extent, and 
his descriptions are therefore learned. He had socus- 
tomed hia imagination to unrestrained indulgence, and 
his conoeptjons therefore were extensive. The obarno- 
brine chy Arado nimoberarry A He some- 

times descends to the elegant, but his clement is the 
great. He can occasionally invest himself with grace, 
bat his natural port is gigantio loftiness*. He can 
please when pleasure is required, but it is his peonliar 
power to astonish. 

‘Ho sooms to have been well acquainted with his own 
genius, and to know what it was that Nature had be- 


and aggravating the dreadful: he therefore chose & 
subject on which too mach could not ‘be said, on which 
he might tire his fancy without the censure of ex- 
travagance. 

_* Algarett term it pligoniesrs ubHerita Miktomions. 
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‘The appearances of nztare and the occurrences of 
life did not satiate his appetite of greatness. To paint 
things ea they are requires » minute attention, and em- 
ploys the memory rather than the fancy. Milton's 
delight was to sport in the wide regions of possibility : 
reality was e scene too narrow for his mind. He sent 
his faculties out pon discovery, into worlds where only 
imagination can travel, and delighted to form new 
modes of existence, and furnish sentiment and aotion 
to superior beings, to trace the counsels of hell, or 
accompany the choirs of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds; he 
must sometimes revisit earth, and tell is 


gical allusions have been justly censured, as not being 
always used with notice of their vanity; but they con- 
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tribute variety to the narration, and produce an alter- 
nate exercise of the memory and the fanay. 

‘His similes are Joss numerous and more various than 
those of his predecessors, But he does not confine 
himself within the limits of rigorous comparison: his 
great excellence is amplitade, and he expands the ed- 
yentitious image beyond the dimensions which the oc- 
casion required. ‘Thus, comparing the shiel of Satan 


to the orb of the moon, he crowds the i with 
the discovery of the telescope, and all the wonders 
which the telescope discovers, 


Of his moral sentiments it is hardly praise to affirm 
that they excel those of all other posts ; Pie is wpe 
riority he was indebted to his acquaintance with the 
sacred writings. ie axtiont oplo poets, westag She 
light of révelation, were very unskilfal teachers 
virtue: Gdek emis Qoraclon tary te Eeet bat 
they aro not amiable. The reader may rise from their 
works with » greater degree of active or passive forti- 
tude, and sometimes of prudence, but he will be able 
to carry awsy few precepts of justice, and none of 


meroy. 

‘From the Italian writers it appears that the advan- 
tages of even Christian knowledge may be possessed 
in vain. Ariosto’s pravity is generally known; and 
though the “ Deliverance of Jerusalem” may be con~ 
sidered as a sacred subject, the poet has been very 
sparing of moral instruction, . 

In Milton every line breathes sanctity of thought 
and purity of manners, exeept when the train of the 
narration requires the introdaction of the rebellious 
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epirtts, and even they are compelled to acknowledge 
ther subjection to God m such 8 manner as excites 
reverence and confirms piety 

Of human bemgs there are bat two, but those two 
are the parents of mankind, venerable hefore therr fall 
for dignity and mnocence, and amable after ut for re- 
pentance and subrussion. In their first state ther 
affection 1s tender without weakness, and their piety 
subhme witlfout presumption, When they have smned 
they shew how discord begms m mutual frailty, and 
how it ought to cease in mutual forbearance, how con- 
fidenoe of the Divine favour 1s forfeited by sm, and how 
hope of pardon may be obtamed by penitence and 
prayer A state of mnocence we can only conceive, if 
indeed m our present misery it be possible to conceive 
it, but the sentiments and worship proper‘to a fallen 
and offending bemg we have all to learn as we have all 
to 


‘The poet, whatever be done, is always great Our 
progenitors, n their first state, conversed with angels, 
even when folly and sm had degraded them they had 
not m ther humibaton ¢4s port of mean sustore, and 
they nse again to reverentaal regard whon we find that 
their prayers were heard 

As human pemmons dd not enter the world before 
the Fall there a: m the “Paradise Lost” httle oppor- 
tumty forthe pathetic, but what Little there 1s has not 
been lost ‘That ¢passion which 1s peculiar to rational 
nature, the anguish snsing from the consciousness of 
transgression, and the horrors attending the sense of 
the Drvne displeasure, are very yustly described and 
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and defects every work of man must have, it is the 
business of impartial criticiam to discover, Aa, in dis- 
playing the excellence of Milton I have uot made long 
quotations, because of sclecting beanties there had 
‘been no end, I shall im the same general manner men- 
tion that which seems to deserve censure; for what 
Englishman can take in transcribing passages 

which, if they lessen the reputation of Milton, Timih 
pone degree the bonoe? of xr Goustry? 


position rush and groundless if he thought it trae, and 
vile and pernicious if, as is said, he in private allowed 
it to be false. 

‘The plan of “Paradise Lost” has this inconvenience, 
that it comprises neither human eotions nor human 
manners, The man and woman who act and suffer are 
in a state which no other man or woman can ver 
know, The reader finds no transséticn in which he 
can by any effort of imagination place himself; he has, 
therefore, little natural curiosity or eympathy. 

‘Wo all, indeed, feel the effecta of Adsn’a disobe- 


we 
enemies m the fallen angels, and m the blessed spints 
wo have guardians and friends, m the redemption of 
included m the desorption 
of heaven and hell wo are surely mterested, a8 we 
ave all to reside hereafter either in the regions of horror 
or of bss. 

But these traths are too important to be new, they 
have been taught to our infancy, they have mingled 
with our sohtary thoughts and fambar convétealion, 
and are habitually mterwoven with the whole texture 
of fe Bemg therefore not new, they raise no un- 
accustomed emotion im the mnd, what we knew be- 
fore we cannot learn, what 1s not unexpected cannot 


surprise 
Of the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, from 
some we recede with reverence, except when stated 


E 
4 
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Pleasure and terror are deed the genume sources 
of postry, but poetical pleasure must be such as human 
imagination can et least concave, and poctical terror 

‘as human strength and fortitude may combat, 
good and eviP of etermty are too ponderous for 
wings of wit, the mind mmks under them m pas- 
helplessness, content with calm belief and humble 


| 
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Known traths, however, may take a different appear 
anoe, and be conveyed to the mind by s new train of 
performed with pregnsncy and vigour of mind peculiar 
to himself. Whoever considers the few radical posi- 
tions which the Scriptures afforded him, will wonder 
by what energetic operation he expanded them to such 
extent, and ramified them to so much variety, restrained 
i by religious reverence from licentiousnesa 


Here is a full display of the united force of study 
‘and genius ; of s great accumulation of materials, with 
judgment to digest and fancy to oombins them: Milton 
was able to select from nature, or from story, from 
ancient fable or from modern science, whatever could 
illastraté or adorn his thoughts. An accumulation of 
knowledge impreguated his mind, fermented by study 
and exalted by imagination. 

‘It has been therefore said, without an indecent hyper- 
Dole, by one of his encomiasts, thst in reading “ Para- 
dise Lost” we read a book of universal knowledge, 

But original deficience cannot be supplied. The 
want of human interest ia always felt, “ Paradise 
Lost” is ons of the books which the reader admires 
and lays down, and forgets to take up again. None 
ever wished it longer than it is. Its perusal ia a duty 
saber, Chan’ 6 saute. ‘We read Milton for instruc- 
tion, retire harassed and overbard@ned, and look else. 
where for recreation; we desert our master, and sock 
for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton’s design is, that 
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it requires the description of what cannot be described, 
‘the agenoy of spirita. He saw that immaterislity sup- 
plied no images, and that he could not shew angele 
acting but by instruments of action, he therefore in- 
vested them with form and matter. This, being neces- 
sary, was therefore defensible, and he should have 
seoured the consistency of his system by keeping im- 
materiality out of sight, and enticing his reader to 
drop it from ‘his thoughts. But he has onhappily 
perplexed his poetry with his philosophy. His in- 
fernal and celestial powers are sometimes purp spirit, 
and sometimes animated body. When Satan walks 
with his lance upon the burning marie, he has a body; 
when in his passage between hell and the new world 
he is in danger of sinking in tho vacuity, and in sup- 
ported by a gast of rising vapours, he has a body; 
when hoe animatea the toad, he seems to ho mere 
spirit, that can penetrate matter at pleasure; when he 
storts wp in his 1m shape, he has at least a determined 
form ; and when he is broaght before Gabriel, he has 
2 spear and a shield, which be had the power of hiding 
in the toad, though the arms of the contending angels 
are evidently material, 

‘The vulgar inhabitants of Pandemonium, being is- 
corporeah spirits, axe af large, though without xunbor, 
in a Timited space; yet in the battle when they were 
overwhelmed by mountains, their armour hurt: them, 
crushed in upon Weir rubstoxce, now grown gross by 
sinaiag, This likewise happened to the uncorrupted 
angela, who were overthrown the sconer for their arms, 
Sor waarmod they might easily ax spivits have evaded by 
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contraction or remove. Even sa spirita they ere hardly 
spiritual, for confraction and remove are images of mat- 
ter; but if they could have escaped without their ar- 
mout, they might have escaped from it, and left only 
the empty cover to be battered. Uriel, when he rides 


incongruity ; and the book in which it ia related is, 
I believe, the favourite of children, and gradually 
neglected as knowledge is increased. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, which 
cannot be explained, may be considered that of allego- 
vical parsons, which have no real existence, To exalt 
Serine nto agouti to Invest eletzect Meas wi form, 
and animate them with sctivity, has always been the 
right of poetry. But sach aay bola eee for the 
moat part’ suffsred anly to do their nsferal oBloe, and 
retire. Thus Fame tells tale, and Victory hovers 
over a general, or perches on a standard, but Fame 
‘Victory can dono more. To give them any real 
ployment, or ascribe to them any material 
in to make them allegorical no longer, but to 
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Reohy! ‘ 
strength, und in the “Aloeatis” of Euripides, we ace 
death brought upon the stage, alleas activo persons 
Of the drama, but no precedents oan justify absurdity. 

‘Milton’s allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly 
faulty. Sin is indeed the mother of Death, snd may 


worked up a mole of aggragated soil, cemented with 
oophatte, ‘@ work too bulky for ideal architects. 
‘This unskilful 


temptation but the euthor’s opinion of its beauty. 
To the conduct of the narrative some objections 
may be made, Satan is with grest expectation brought 


angel’s reproof for curiosity does not want something 
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ot propriety, it ia the speech of a man soqusinted with 


required that wit should always be biasing, than that 
the sun should always stand at noon. In 

work there is a vicissitude of luminous and opaque 
artes om Ghose 0 in tho woke 8 Secomeein ot Or 
night, Milton, when he has expatiated in 

may be Gosh paistnos Geet eas ke 
other author ever soared so high, or sustained 
flight so long? 

‘Milton being well versed in the Italian posts, ap- 
pears to have borrowed often from them; and as 
every man catches something from his companions, his 
desire of imitating Ariosto’s levity has disgraced hit 
work with the “Paradise of Fools,” a fiction not in 
itself D1-imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 


EF 


ungracefal use of terms of art, it ia mot neceesary 
to mention, because they aro easily remarked and 
generally censured, and at last bear so little proportion 
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‘to the whole, that they scarcely deserve the attention 
of the critic, 


Such are the fealts of that wonderfal performance 
“Paradise Lost,” which he who can put in balance 
with its beauties must be considered not as nice but 
as dull, as less to be censured for want of candour 
than pitied for want of sensibility. 

Of “Paradise Regained,” the general judgment 
seems now to be right, that it is if many parts 
clogant, and everywhere instractive. It wos not to 
‘be wapposed that the writer of ‘ Paradise Lost” could 
ever write without great effusions of fancy and 
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wants thst power of attracting the attention which 
a well-connected plan produces. 

‘Milton would not have excelled in dramatic writing, 
he knew human uatare only in the gross, and had 
never studied the shades of character, nor the combi- 


watos, im 
‘Miltoo’s style was not modified by his subject ; what 
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Bhyme, bo says, and says truly, iz 0 necessary ad- 
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itself. Blank verso makes aome approach to that 
which is called the Japidary style; bas neither the 
easiness of prose nor the melody of numbers, end 
therefore tires by long continuance, Of the Italian 
writers without rhyme, whom Milton alleges as pre- 
cedents, not one is popular; what reason could urge 
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But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I cannot 
prevail on myself to wish that Milton bad been a 
thymer; for I cannot wish his work to be other than 
it is; yet, like other heroes, he is to be admired rather 
than imitated. He that thinks himself capable of as 
tonishing, may write blank verse, but those that hope 
only to please, must condescend to rhyme, 

‘The highest praine of genius is original invention. 
‘Milton cannot be said to have contrived the structure 
of an epic poem, and therefore owes reverence to that 
vigour and amplitude of mind to which all generations 
must bo indebted for the art of poctical narration, for 
the texture of the fable, the variation of incidents, the 
interposition of dialogue, and all the stratagems that 
surprise and enchain attention. But of all the bor- 
rowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps tHe least in- 
debted. He was naturally thinker for himself, con. 
fident of his own abilities, and disdainful of belp or 
hindrance : he did not refuse admission to the thoughts 
or images of his predecessors, but he did not seek 
them. From his contemporaries he neither courted 
nor received support; there is in his writings nothing 
by which the pride of other suthors might be gratified, 
or favour gained; no exchange of praise, nor solicita- 
tion of support. His great works were performed 
‘under disconntenancs, and in blindness, but difficulties 
vanished ot hie touch; he was born for whatever is 
arduous; snd bis*work is not the greatest of heroic 
porns, only because it is not the first. 


BUTLER. 


QF the great author of “Hudibras” there is a life 
prefixed 40 the later editions of his poem by an 
unknown writor, and therefore of disputable wathority ; 
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another; and it is still leas likely that he could have 
90 long inhahited s place of Jearning with 10 little dis- 
tinction as to leave his residence uncertain. Dr. Nash 
has discovered that his father was owner of a house 


‘Wood bas his information from his brother, whose 
narrative placed him at Cambridge, in opposition to 
that of his neighbours which sent him te Oxford. The 
rrother’a seems the best authority, till, by confessing 
his inability to tell his hall or college, he gives reason 
to suspect that he was resolved to bestow on him an 
academical education, but durst not name a college for 
fear of detection. 

‘He was for some time, socording to the sathor of 
his Life, clerk to Mr. Jefforys, of Karl’sCroomb, in 

‘Wororastershire, an eminent justice of the peace. In 
hia service he had not only leisure for study, but for 
recreation: his amusements wore music and painting; 
and the reward of his pencil was the friendship of the 
celebrated Cooper. Some pictures, said to be his, 
were shewn to Dr. Nash, at Earl's Croomb; but when 
be enquired for them some years afterwards, he found 
them destroyed, to stop windows, and owns that they 
hardly deserved e bettar fate. 

‘He wes afterwards admitted into the family of the 
Countess of Kent, where he had the use of a library; 
and #20 much resammended himeelf to Selden, that he 
was often employed by him in literary business, Sel- 
den, a8 is well known, was steward to the Countess, 
and is supposed to have gained much of his wealth by 
managing her estate, 
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Te what character Butler was admitted into that 
Indy’s service, how long he continued in it, and why 
he left it, is, like the other incidenis of his lifo, utterly 
unknown, 


‘The vicissitudes of his condition placed him after- 
wards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Crom- 
well's officers. Here he observed so much of the chr- 
raster of the sectaries, that he is said to have written 
or begun his foem at this timo; and it is likely that 
such a design would be formed in a place where he 
saw the principles and practices of tho rebela, auda- 
cious and undisguised in the confidence of success, 

At length the King returned, and the time came in 
which ayes hoped for its reward. Butler, however, 
‘was only made secretary to the Earl of Carbury, Pre. 
sident of the Principality of Wales, who conferred. on 


In this part of his life he married Mrs. Herbert, 
» gontlewoman of a good family end vod age Wood, 


shower which was to fall upon the suthor, who cer- 
4 Dr, Grey. 


‘BUTLER. pli a 
tainly was not without his part in the general ex- 


pectation. 

In 1664 the second part appeared; the curiosity of 
the nation was rekindled, and the writer wes again 
praised and elated, But praiso was his whole reward. 
Clarendon, says Wood, gave him reason to hope for 
“places and employments of value and oredit;" bat 
no such advantages did he ever obtain. It is reported 
that the King once gave him three hfndred guineas, 
bat of this temporary bounty I find no proof. 

‘Wood relates that he was Secretary to Villiers Duke 
of Buckingham, when he was Chancellor of Cambridge; 
thia is doubted by the other writer, who yet allows the 
Duke to have been his frequent benefactor. That both 
these nocomts are false there is reason to suspect, from 


amecting Mr. 
and his friend attended aocordingly: the Duke joined 
them; but, aa the d—1 would have it, the door 

room where they sat was open, and his Grace, who 
seated himself near it, observing « pimp of hia 
quaintance (the creature too was a knight) trip by 
with a brave of ladies, immediately quitted his en- 
gagement to follow another kind of business, st which 
‘he was more ready than in doing good offices to men of 
no one was better qualified than 
and understanding, 
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fing this discouragement and neglect, 
‘ ited his design; and in 1678 published 
the third part, which still leaves the poem imperfect 
and abrupt. How much more he originally intended, 
or with what events the action was to be concluded, it 
is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thought strange 
that he ahould stop here, howover unexpectedly. To 
write without reward is sufficiently eupleasing. Ho 
had now arrived st an sge when he might think it 
proper to be in jest no longer, and perhaps his health 
might now begin to fail. 
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He died in 1680, and Mr. Longucville, having un- 


Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named for 
his authority Mr. Lowndes of the Treasury, that Butler 
had yearly pension of an hundred pounds. ‘This ia 


am and by the repronches of Dryden; and Lam afraid 
‘will never be confirmed. 

About sisty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a printer, 
Mayor of London, and a friend to Mr. Butler’s prin- 
ciples, bestowed on him a monument in Westminster 
Abbey, thus inseribed :-— 


“oe 
AAMUELIBS BUTLERI, 
Qui Sirenshoome im agro Figorn nat. 1618, 
‘but Lond 1680. 

‘Vir dootus imprims, seer, integer 
Openbus Ingems, non item pretms, folie + 
Batyrie wpod non Carmine Artefex egrogans 
Quo emnlaten Retypome Larvam detrant, 
‘Ht Perduelinum seslera hbernme exagiterst: 

Seraptcean i oao genera, Prams ot Postreres. 
Ne, eu vivo decrunt ford comme, 
‘Dessvet stam mortue Tumutus, 

‘Hoe tandem ponto marinare, eurevit 
Jouarxne Baan, Cova Londmenns, 172). 

After his death were published three small volumes 
of his posthunfbus works: I know not by whom ool- 
lected, or by what authority ascertained; snd, Intely*, 

3 Afterwarie Bahop of Ei. He was toon Bastor of Bt. Fouls, 
Covent Garden. = 1708, 
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two volumes more have been. printed by Mr. Thyer of 
‘Manohester, indubitably genuine. From none of these 
Pitoes oan his life be traced, or his charsoter dis- 
covered, Some verses in the last collection shew him 
to have been among those who ridiculed the institu- 
tion of the Royal Society, of which the enemies were 
for some time very numerous and very acrimonious, 
for what reason itis hard to conecive, since the phic 
lonophers professed not to advance doctrines, but to 
produce facts ; and the most zealous enemy of innova- 
tion must admit the gradual progress of experience, 
however he may oppose hypothetical temerity. 

In this mist of obscurity passed the life of Butler, 
& man whose name can only perish with his language. 
The mode and place of his education are unknown; 
the events of his lifo are variously related; and all that 
can be told with certainty is, that he was poor. 


‘Tze poem of “ Hudibras” is ons of those compositions 
of which « uation may joey bout; aa the images 
which it exhibits are domestic, the sentimenta un- 
borrowed and unexpected, and tho strain of diction 
original and pecaliar. We must not, however, suffer 
the pride, which we sssume ex the countrymen of 
Butler, to make any encroachment upon justice, nor 
appropriate those honours which others have a right 
to share, ‘The poem of “ Hudibres” is not wholly Eng- 
Tish; the original idea is to be found in the “ History of 
Don Quixote ;” 2 book to which « mind of the greatest 
powers may be indchied without disgrace. 


pendent Clerk, and obstinate, with whom 
he often debates, but never conquers him « 

Cervantes had so much kindness for Don Quixote, 
that, however he embarrasses him with absurd dis- 
tresses, he gives hum so much sense and virtue as may 
preserve our esteem wherever he 1s, or whatever ho 
doce, he 1s made by matchless dexterity commonly 

bat never contemptible 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tenderness, 
he chooses not that any pity should be shewn or 
respect pad lm he gives lum up at onoe to laughter 
and contempt, without any quality that can digmfy or 
protect him. 

Tn formmng the gharacter of Hudibras, and desonbing 
lus person and habilmente, the author seams to labour 
with a Syiuituous confusion of dsmumlar ideas He 
‘pA tead the lustory of the mock kmghtserrant, he 
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knew the notions and manners of a Presbyterian magis- 
sey ae eats cae ts Celeste, 
ever distant, in ane personage. Thus he gives him 


brances that can add mothing to his civil dignity. He 
sends him out @ colonelling, and yet never brings him 
within sight of war, 

If Hudibrés be considered as the representative of 
the Preabyterians, it is not easy to say why his wospons 
should be represented as ridiculous or useless; for, 
swhstover jeiguens ‘leks Ve peed spon Sait now: 
ledge or their arguments, experiance had 
thre Has teake swords aes ek fo be, devrtent 

The hero, thus compounded of swaggerer and 
pedant, of knight and justice, is led forth to action, 
with hia squire Ralpbo, an Independent enthusiast, 

Of the contexture of events planned by tho suthor, 
whioh ia called the action of the poem, since it is left 
imperfect, no judgment can be made, It is probable, 
that the hero was to be led through many lucklees 
adventures, which would give cocasion, like his attack 
upon the dear and fiddle, to expose the ridiculous 
rigour of the sectaries; like his encounter with Sidro- 
phel and Whaoum, to make superstition and credulity 
contemptible; or, like his recourse to the low retailer 
of the law, discover the fraudulent practices of dif- 
ferent is . 


‘What series of events he would have formed, or in 
what manner he would have rewarded or punished his 
hero, it is now vain to conjecture. His work must 
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have had, as it seems, the defect which Dryden im- 
putea to Spenser; the action could not have been one ; 
there could only have been = succession of incidents, 
each of which might have happened without the rest, and 
which could not all co-operate to any single oonclusion. 

‘The discontinuity of the action might however have 
‘eon easily forgiven, if there had been action enough ; 
but I believe every reader regrets the paucity of 
orents, and complains that in the poem of Hudibras,” 
wa in the history of Thucydides, there is more said 
‘than done. The scenes are too seldom changed, and 
the attention is tired with long conversation. 

It is indeed much more easy to form dialogues than 
to contrive adventures. Every position makes way 
for an argument, and every objection dictates an 
answer. When two disputants are engaged upon 
® complicated and extensive question, the difficulty 
in not to continue, but to end the controversy. But 
whether it be that we comprehend but few of the 
possibilities of life, or that life itself affords little 
variety, every man who has tried knows bow much 
labour it will cost to form such a combination of cir- 
cumstances, a8 shall have at ouce the grace of novelty 
and credibility and delight fancy without violence to 
reason. 

‘Perhaps the dialogue of this poem is not perfect. 
Some power of engaging the attention might have been 
added to it, by quicker reciprocation, by seasonable 
interruptions, by sudden questions, end by a nearer 
approach to dramatic sprightliness; without which, 
fictitious speeches will always tire, however sparkling 


fa, oie, ake & Gin diaetbatien of the st. sod 
animated parts. It is for want of this artfol inter- 
texture, and those necessary changes, that the whole 
of a book may be tedious, though all the parts are 


praised, 

If inexhanstible wit could give perpetual pleasure, 
no eye would ever leave half-read the work of Butler; 
for what puet has ever brought ao many remote images 
80 happily together? It is scarcely possible to peruse 
8 page without finding some association of images that 
‘wes never found before. wei eae 
reader is amused, by the next he ia delighted, and by 
@ few more strained to astonishment; but astonish- 
ment is a toilsome pleasure: he is soon weary of won- 
dering, and longs to be diverted. 

“ Omnia valt belle Matho dicere, dle aliqusndo 
‘Bt bene, dle neutrum, dio eliguando male.” 

Imagination is useless without knowledge: nature 
gives in vain the power of combinition unless study 
and observation supply materials to be combined. But- 
Jer’s treasures of knowledge sppear proportioned to his 
expense: whatever topic employs his mind he shewa 
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himself qualified to expand and illustrate it with all the 
‘soceasories that books can farnish: he is found not only 
to have travelled the beaten road, but the bye-paths 
of literature; not only to have taken. general surveys, 
Wut to have examined pertioulars with minute in- 
spection. 


ry 

If the French boast the learning of Babelais, we need 
not be afraid of confronting them with Butler. 

Bat the most valuable parts of his pefformance are 
those which retired study and native wit cannot sup- 
ply. Ho that merely makes a book from books may bo 
‘useful, but oan scarcely be grest. Butler hed not 
suffered life to glide beside him unseen or unobserved. 
‘He had watched with great diligence the operations of 
‘human nature, and traced the effects of opinion, humour, 
interest, and passion. ¥rom such remarks* prooceded 
‘that great number of sententious distichs which have 
passed into conversation, and are added as proverbial 
axioms to the general stock of practical knowledge. 

‘When any work has been viewed and edmired, the 
first queation of intelligent curiosity is, how was it per- 
formed? ‘“ Hudibras” wes not » hasty effusion; it was 
not produced by a sudden tumult of imagination, or 
a short paroxysm of violent labour. To accumulate 
auch a mass of sentiments at the call of accidental de- 
sire, or of sudden necessity, is beyond the reach and 
power of the most active and comprehensive mind, I 
am informed by Mr. Thyer, of Manchester, tho exocl- 
lent editor of author's relies, that he could shew 
something like “Hudibras” in prose. He hss in his 
possession the common-place book in which Butler re- 





geny of error and perverseness, or at beat of some 
accidental influence or transient persuasion, must po- 
rish with their parents. 

‘Much therefore of that humour which transported 
the last century with merriment is lost to us, who do 
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from the life; we judge of the life by contemplating 
the picture, 


and private quiet in that age, when subordination was 
Droken and awo was hissed away; whengny unsettled 
innovator who oould hatch » half-formed notion pro- 
duoed it to the publio; when every man might become 


should be burnt, that all memory of things past should 
be effaced, and that the whole system of life should 
commence anow P 

‘We have never been witnesses of animosities excited 
by the use of minoed pies and plum porridge; nor seen 
with what abhorrence those who could eat them at all 
other times of the year would shrink from them in 
December, An old Puritan, who was alive in my child. 
hood, being at one of the feasts of the Church invited 
by @ neighbour tp partake his cheer, told bim thet if 
he would treat him at an alehouse with beer, brewed 
for all times and seasons, he should sooept his kind- 
ness, but would have none of his superstitious meats 
or drinks, 
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One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of all 
of chance; and he that reads Gataker upon 
‘Lote” may see how much learning avd reason one of 
the first scholars of his age thought necessary to prove 
that it was no crime to throw a die or play at cards, or 
to hide a shilling for the reckoning. 

Astrology, however, against which so much of the 
satire is directed, was not more the folly of the Puritans 
than of others, It had in that time a very extensive 
dominion. Its predictions raised hopes and fears in 
minds which ought to have rejected it with contempt. 
Tn hazardous undertakings care was taken to begin 
under the influence of » propitious planet; and when 
the king was prisoner in Carishrook Castle, an astro- 
loger was consulted what hour would be found most 
favourable ‘vo an escape. 

‘What effect thia poem had upon the public, whether 
ft Shamed Lnpostare or recnies condalisy, bons enaly 
determined. jtand long against 


Ianghter. Th enceia tht the ecell of phositry bx 
telligence wore fast away; though some men of know- 
lodge, and Dryden among them, continned to belisve 
that conjunctions and oppositions had a great part in 
the distribution of good or evil, and in the government 
of sublunary things, 

Poetical -sction ought to be probable npon certain 
suppositions, and such probability as burlesque re- 
quires is here violated only by one ifcident. Nothing 
cen shew more plainly the neceasity of doing some- 
thing, and the difficulty of finding something to do, 
than that Butler was reduced to transfer to his hero 
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another that conveys common thoughts in careless 
‘vernification it will only be said, “Pauper videri Cinna 
volt, ot ext pauper.” The meaning and distion will be 


a principle of corruption. All di joo is unna- 

tu dad fou whet o uumtun eam dive cay 

the pleasure which novelty produces. ‘Wo admire it 
no 
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FORM WILMOS, eftorwonds Earl of Rochester, the 
son of Henry, Rarl of Rochester, better known by 
the title of Lord Wilmot, so often mentioned in Claren- 
don’s History, was born April 10, 1647, at Ditchley, 
in Oxfordshire. After a grammatical education at the 
‘choal of Burford, he entered « nobleman into Wadbam 
College in 1659, only twelve years old; and in 1661, 
as Eearfoes, was Wie pte cams Pesacee of ah rank 
made Master of Arts by Lord Clarendon in person. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Jtaly, and 

at his return devoted himself to the Court. In 1666 he 
at Bergen by uncommon intrepidity, and the next 
summer served again on board Sir Edward Spragge, 
who in the heat of the engagement, having » mesaage 
of reproof to send to one of his captains, oonld find no 
man ready to carry it but Wilmot, who, in an open 
‘boat, went and returned amidst the storm of abot. 

But hia reputation for bravery was not lasting, he 
waa reproached with slinking away in strect quarrels, 
and leaving his companions to shift as they coald 
without him; andsShefiield, Duke of Buckingham, has 
left a atory of his refasal to fight him, 

‘Hoe had very early an inclination to intemy 
which be totally subdued in his travels, but when he 


years together continually 
by agent iy, as in no interval to be master 


oer Ci dnt bs lege wang Beas, Aa nn 
for his honour that wo should remember, and which 
are not now distinctly known. He often pursued low 
‘amours in mesn disguises, and slways acted with 
great exactness and dexterity the characters which he 
assumed. 

‘He onoe erected a stage on Tower-hill, and harangued 
the populace as « mountebank, and having wade physic 
part of his study, is said to have practised it success. 
fully. 

‘He was so much in favour with King Charles, that 
he was made one of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, 
and Ranger of Woodstock Park. 

Having an active and ingnisitiva mind, he never, 
except in his paroxysms of intemperance, was wholly 
negligent of study; he read what is considered ax 
polite learning so much, that he is mentioned by Wood. 
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as the greatest scholar of all the nobility. Sometimes 
he retired into the country, and amused himself with 
‘writing libels, in which he did not pretend to confine 
himself to trath. 

iis favourite sathor im French was Boilean, and in 
Engbsh Cowley. 

‘Thus in » course of drunken gaiety and gross sen- 
suality, with intervals of study perhaps yet more 
criminal, with an avowed contempt of fil decency and 
order, a total disregard to every moral and a resolute 
denial of every religious obligation, he lived worthless 
and useless, and blaced out his youth and his health in 
lavish volaptuonsess, till at the age of one and thirty 
he had exhausted the fand of life, and reduced himself 
‘to a state of weakness and decay. 

At this time he was led to an scquamtance with 
Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with great freedom. 
the tenor of his opinions and the course of his life, 
end from whom he received such conviction of the 
reasonableness of moral duty and the truth of Chris- 
fianity, as produoed a total change both of is manners 
and opinions, ‘The account of those salutary con- 
forences is given by Burnet, in e book intituled “Some 
Passages of tho Life and Death of John, Earl of 
Rochester,” which the oritio ought to read for its 
elegance, the philosopher for its argument, and the 
saint for its piety. It were an injury to the reader to 
offer him an abridgment, 

He died July 96, 1680, before he had completed his 
thirty-fourth year, and was so worn away by a Jong 
‘Hines, that life went out without a stroggle. 
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Lord Rochester was eminent for the vigour 
colloqnisl wit, snd remarkable for many wild 
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jon is 
eee ae etme eet his poetry still re- 
tains some splendour beyond that which genius has 


‘title-page to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of some of the pieces, however, there is no doubt. 
‘The imitation of Horace’s satire, the verses to Lord 
Malgrave, the satire against “Man,” the verses upon 
“Nothing,” and perhaps some othera, are I believe 
genuine, and perhaps most of those which the late 
collection exhibits. 

As he cannot be supposed to have found leisure 
for any course of continued study, his pieces are oom- 
spocly shirts tack an cae AF of remain: pond peo: 
luce. 

His songs have no particular chiecter ; they tell, 
like other songs, in smooth and easy language, of 
soorn and kindness, dismission and desertion, absence 
and inoonstancy, with the commonplaces of artificial 
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courtship. ‘They are commonly smooth and easy, but 
have little nature and little sentiment. 

‘His imitation of Horace on Lnucilins is not inelegant 
or unhappy. In the reign of Charles the Second be- 
gan that adaptation, which has since been very fre. 
quent, of ancient poetry to present times; and perhaps 
few will be found where the parallelism “is better 
preserved than in this. The versificgtion is indeed 
sometimes careless, but it is sometimes vigorous and 
weighty. 

Tho strongest effort of his muse is his poem upon 
“Nothing.” He is not the first who has chosen this 
barren topic for the boast of his fertility, There is 
a poem called “ Nihil,” in Latin, by Passerat, a post 
and critic of the sixteenth century in France; who, 
in his own cpitaph, expresses his zeal for good poetry 

us -— 

“+. Molliter ooee quiesoent 
Aint modo carmmubas non onerata mais.” 

‘His works are not common, and therefore I shall 
sabjoin hie verses, 

In examining this performance, sothiag must be 
considered as hsving not only a negative but a kind 
of positive signification ; as I need not fear thieves, I 
have sothing, and sothiag is a very powerfal protector. 
In tho first pert of the sentence xt is taken negatively, 
in the scoond if is taken positively, as am agent. In 
one of Boilean’s lines it was © question whether he 
should use 4 rien faire, or & ne rien faire, and the first 
was preferred, because it gave ries 3 sense in some 
sort positive. Wothing can be a subjeot only in its 
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potitive sense, and such a sense is given it in the 
first ine -— 


“ Wothiag, thon elder brother ev'n to sbase.”" 


In this line, I know not whether he does not allude to 
8 curious book, “De Umbra,” by Wowerus, which 
having told the qualities of shade, concludes with 
poem in which are these lines — 

* Yam primam torrasavalidls céroumaplon clzustris 

‘Suspunsam totam, decus admirebile mundt 

‘Torrasgoe trastanqne marie, crmpenque quantes 

ain ob vast Daquonte palatia 

Omnibus vw prior. 


The positive sense ia generally preserved with 
reat skill through the whole poem, though some- 
times, in 9 subordinate sense, the negative 
is injudicionly mingled. ‘Pasecrat confounds the tro 


another of his most vigoroas pieces is his lampoon. 
on Sir Car Boroop, who in » poem called “Ths Praise 
of Satire” had somo lines like theso*:— 


“ He who can push into a midnight fray 
‘His brave companion, and then run away, 
Leaving him to de murder’d in the street, 
‘Then put it off with some truffoon eomoeit ; 
‘Him, thos dlahance’d, for a wit you own, 
‘And court him as top fiddler of the town.” 


‘This was meant of Rochester, ee whee iver oe 
ecié was, I suppose, @ saying often mentioned, that 
very man would be a coward if he durst ; and drow 


© X quote from memory,—Jouxsox, 
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from him those farious verses to which Seroop made 
an reply an epigram ending with these lines — 


“Thou canst burt no man fame with thy all word, 
‘Thy pon w full os barmlevs us thy sword 


Of the satire agamst “ Man,” Rochester oan only 
elavn what remams when all Bouleau’s part 1s taken 
away 

Th all his works there 1s sprightlngse and vigour, 
and everywhere may be found tokens of a mind which 
study mught have carmed to excellenco, what more 
can be expected from a hfe spent in ostentations con 
tempt of regulanty, and ended before the abilities 
of many other men began to be displayed ? 

““Poema CI V Jowers Pasenariy, 
« Roguin Academa Parwenn Profuwsut 
“ Ad orochsemom yirom xenromm senor 
Janus adest, fests poseunt rus dons Kalends, 
‘Manus sbost fests q od pownm offerre Kalendis 
Sucune Custahos nobus exarast humor t 
‘Uaque adod ingens nost ext exhvuste facuttus, 
‘Toumnnem nt widest redeuntis janitor anni? 
Qnod nmquam est, potius nove per vesbgus querem. 
Koco autem partes dam sese vereat in omu0e 
Tnvenit mea Musa xn, ne despice munut 
‘Nam wiers est gemmus, xm est pret omns aaro 
‘igo ammum, hus gitar valtas adverte bemgnos 
‘Ree nova narratur que nulh sndite prioram, 
‘Anson ot Gran duxerant caters yates, 
Aurcou® indigtum ria ost Creanque Cuncnm, 
 ealo quacunque Ceres eus prospumt arve, 
Aut genitor hquids orbern complectitur uinas 
Oceanus, sTHrL rntentus of origins expers 
Tnmmortale sran, xu, omm parte beatum. 
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Qudd mi bine majestaS et vis dtvma probatur, 
‘Nom qua houore detm, num qud dhgnabumor ans 
‘Conspectn incus xrmry, est jnoundius almss, 

‘Vere s1mi1, *THIL uniguo formosms horte, 
Florhus prats, Zephyn clementsus aure, 

‘Tn bello sanctum rezt est, Martisque tumulta 
‘Tustum m pace wrmrt, rar est m fardere tutum 
‘Felrx ew rar, est, (fnerant hee vota Tibullo) 
‘Non timet mmduas fures, moendhe temmt 
Sothoites sequitur wuilo sub yudioe htee 

‘Die rpee mvyjets qui subyint omma fate 

Zenon 89; ‘watt admaratar et optat 
Bocrathague gregis fuit sta scientia quondam, 
Sere wim, studio eu nuns meumbitur UN 

‘Noa quicquam im lado mavult diese Juventus, 
Ad magnus qui dumt opes, et onlmen honorum. 
‘Nopoe wrarr, nowes fettur quod Pythagorem 
Grano hroreve fabew, our vox adyuncta negantas 
Mult: Merouno fiet: duce viscera terre 

Pura hquefacunt simul, et patnimonia macent, 
Areano inetantes oper, et carbonibus atris, 

Qu tandem exhaust: damms, factique labore, 
Invermunt atque mventum s2m1L usquerequirunt, 
‘Woo dimetar: non ulle decempeda post 

‘Neo numeret Libyow numerum qui callet aren 
‘Et Phebo ignotum wisr. est, nimi altrus astris, 
‘Taque, tbr hoet exumiam sit ments ecumen, 
‘Omnem 1m natuzam penetrens, et 1a abdita rerum, 
‘Pace tua, Mem, xrmtr ignorare videris 

Gole tamen sre. est, st puro slarma 1gne 
‘ange mrmir, diseque 21m71 mne corpore tang: 
Cerne w1xx1, corm dices xTHIL abeque colore 
Burdum aucht loqutérque xtBIt ems vooe, volétque 
Absque ope pannarum, et gradtar ene cranbas ule 
‘Aveque loco motnqus RINT per mane vageiur 
‘tumano geuers utibus aren arte medend) 

‘Ne rhombou igtur, neu Thessala murrause tentet 
Idehe vacuum trajectus arundine pectus, 

‘Neu legat Idmo Dicteum in vertuoe gramen 
‘Volner.bus emvi xim%t euxilatar amoris 
“Vexerit et quemvis trans mastas porttor nodes, 
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Ad muperos ims wnart buns revoevbit ab creo. 
‘nferm srum inflectst presordia regs, 
‘Peroardmque colos, et inexorainle peneum, 
Obruts Phlegrans campus Trtams pubes 

‘Fulmuneo sehatt xia cave potentins 1otu * 
Porngitur magus ximst extre moms mundi * 
nique mratt metaunt. Quid loogo cermine plare 
Cammemorem ! virinte wim presstantius 1psa, 
Splendxlius xxmrs ext, xxmrt ext Jove drasque majas, 
Ged tempus finem argute umponere Bag : 

‘No tin m mults Inndem mes carmuma charts, 

De wnnto start perant fustidia vervaa/” 


ROSCOMMON. 


‘WENTWORTH DILLON, Earl of Roscommon, 
‘wes bora m Ireland, dormg the houtenancy of 

Btrafford, who, being Ins godfather, gave hun hs own 
surname. Hs father® had been converted by Usher to 
the Protestant religion, and when the Popish rebel- 
hon broke out, Strafford, thmking the family m great 
danger from the fury of the Insh, sent for his godson, 
and placed lum at his own seat in Yorkshire, where he 
was matructed in Latin, which he learned so aa to 
wnte xf with purty and elegance, though he was 
never able to'retain the rules of grammar 

Sach 1s the scoount given by Mr Fenton, from 
whose notes on Waller most of this account must be 
borrowed, though I know not whether all that he re- 
Jates w oertam Tho mstractor whom he seagna to 
Roscommon 1s one Dr Hall, by whom he cannot mean 
the famous Hall, then an old man and a bishop 
‘When the storm broke out upon Strafford, hs house 
was a shelter no longer, and Dillon, by the advice of 
Usher, went to Caen, where the Protestants had 
then an university, and continued lus studies under 
Bochart. 

‘Young Dillon, who was sont to studf under Bochart, 
and who is represented as having already mado great 
© The Zarl of Strafford was also his uncle * The thud 
‘atl of Bogoommon, 
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proficiency in litereture, could not be more than nine 
yeara old. Strafford went to govern Ireland in 1638, 
and was put to death eight years afterwards, ‘That ho 
was sent to Caen, is certain; that he was « great scho- 
Jar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is said to heve had some preternataral 
intelligence of his father’s death. 

"The Lord Roscommon, being » boy of ten years of 
‘age, ot Cacn in Normandy, one dey whs os it were 
madly extravagant in playing, leaping, getting over 
the tables, boards, He was wont to be sober 
enough, they said, God Jal gest en Woden ao it ik 
to him! In the heat of this extravagant fit, he oried 
out, My father is dead. A f t after, news came 
from Ireland that his father was dead. This account 
I bad from Mr. Knolles, who was his governor, and 
then with him,—since secretary to the Earl of Straf. 
ford; and I havo heard his lordship’s relations confirm 
tho same.”—Aubrey’s Misrellang. 

‘The present age is very little inclined to favour any 
accounts of this kind, nor will the name of Aubrey 
much recommend it to credit; it ought not, however, 
to ba omitted, because better evidence of a fact cannot 
eanily be found than is here offered, and it must be by 
preserving such relations that we may at last judge how 
much they are to be regarded. If we stay to examine 
this account, we shall see difficulties on both sides; 
here is a relation 6f « fact given by a man who had no 
‘intereat to deceive, and who could not be deceived 
himself; and here is, on the other band, o miracts 
which produces no effect: the order of nature is inter- 

Ke 


rupted to discover not a fature but only a chstant 
event, the knowledge of which 1 of no use to hin to 
whom 1¢ 1s revealed Botween these difficulties, what 
way shall be found? Js reason or testzmony to be 
rejected? I believe what Osborne says of an appear- 
ance of sanctity may be apphed to such ampulses or 
antuaipatons as this, Do not wholly sight them, dooause 
they may be true, bud do not camly trust them, becouse 
they may be false 

‘The state both of England and Ireland was at this 
‘tame such, that he who was absent from either country 
had very little temptation to return, and therefore 
‘Ropoommon, when he left Caen, travelled mto Italy, 
pe eee ee en a aces Se Pe 
ee he acquired uncommon 
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narchy, he came to England, was made csptan of the 
band of penmoners, and learned so much of the disso- 
luteness of the Court that he addicted hunself unmo- 
dorately to gaming, by which he was engaged in fre- 
quent quarrela, and which undoubtedly brought upon 
lum its usual concomtanta, extravagance and chetress. 

After nome tame a dispute about part of lus estate 
forced lum mto Ireland, where he was made by the 
Duke of Ormond captan of the guards, and met with 
an adventure thus related by Fenton — 

“*He wea at Dublm as much as*ever distempered 
wrth the sume fal sflecuon fr pas, whush engaged 
lum m one adventure that well desorves to be related. 
‘As he returned to hus lodgings from a guming-table, he 
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waa attacked in the dark by three ruffians, who were 
employed to sesassinste him. The Earl defended him. 
self with so much resolution, that he dispatched one of 
the aggressors, whilst a gentleman, accidentally pass- 
ing that way, interposed and disarmed anothor; ie 
third secured himself by flight. This generous assistant 
‘was a disbanded officer, of 2 good family and fair repu- 
tation, who, by what we call the partiality of fortune, 
to avoid censuring the iniquities of the times, wanted 
even. plain suit of clothes to make s decent appear. 
ance at the Castle. But his lordship, on this occasion, 
presenting him to betes of Roirory rl Amiga 
portunity prevailed with his Grace that he might resign 
his post of captain of the guards to his friend; which 
for sbout three years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon 
his death, the Duke returned the commfssion to his 
generous benefactor.” 

‘When he had finished his business, he retumed to 
London ; was made Master of the Horse to the Duchess 
of York, and married the Lady Frances, daughter of 
the Kesl of Burlington, and widow of Colonel Cour., 


He now busied his mind with literary projects, and 
formed the plan of a society for refining cur language, 
and fixing ita standard, is imitation, says Fenton, of 
those learned and polite societies with which he had been 
acquainted abrood. In this design his friend Dryden 
is said to have disisted him. 

‘The same design, it is well known, was revived by 
Dr. Swift in the ministry of Oxford; but it has never 
zines been publicly mentioned, though at that time 
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In thus country an academy could be expected to do 
but httle If an academoun’s place were profitable, 
w% would be given by mterest, sf attendance were 
gratuitous, 1b would be rarely paid, and no man would 
endure the least disgust Unanmity is impossible, 
and debate would separate the assembly 
But suppose the plulological decree made and pro 


tion cannot be demed, but what prevention oan be 
found? The present manners of the nation would 
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deride authority, and therefore nothing is left but that 
every writer should criticize himself. 

AD hopes of new literary institutions were quickly 
suppressed by the coutentious turbulence of King 
James's reign ; and Roscommon, foresecing that some 
violent concussion of the State was at hand, purposed 
to retire to Rome, alleging that i¢ was best to sit near 
the chiseney when the chamber moked ; @ neutence, of 
which the application seems not very clear. 

‘His departure waa delayed by the gout; and he was 
so impatient either of hindrance or of pain, that he 
submitted himself to s French empiric, who is said to 
have repelled the disease into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired he uttered, with 
an energy of voice that expressed the most fervent 
devotion, two lines of his own version of “ Dies 
Tre? — 

\ My God, my Patber, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in usy end.” 

‘He died in 1684, and was buried: with great pomp 
in Westminster Abbey. 

‘His poctioal character is given by Mr. Fenton >— 

“In his writings,” esys Fenton, “we viow the 
image of a mind which was naturally serious and 
solid, richly farnished and adorned with all the orna- 
mente. of learning, weatecselly diepoons is te sot 

order. His imagination might 
cee bey Pe more fui and Spigy, if his 
judgment had been loss severe. Bat thst severity 
(delivered in a masculine, clear, succinct style) con- 

= January 21, 1684, 5. 


tributed to make him so eminent in the didastical 
vamnner, that no man, with justice, can affirm he was 
ever equalled by any of our nation, without confessing 
at the same time that he is inferior to none. In some 
other kinds of writing his genins seems to have wanted 
fire to attain the point of perfection; but who can 
attain it P” 

‘From this aocount of the riches of his mind, who 
would not imagine that they had been displayed in 
large volumes and numerous performances? Who 
would not, after the perusal of this character, be sur- 
prised to find that all the proofs of this genius, and 
knowledge, and judgment, are not sufficient to form 

‘a single book, or to appear otherwise than in con- 
janotion. with the works of some other writer of the 
same petty size? But thus it is that characters are 
written; we know somewhat, and wo imagino the rest, 
The observation, that his imagination would probably 
have been more fruitful and sprightly if his judgment 
had boen less severe, may be answeréti by a remarker 
somewhat inclined to cavil, by contrary supposition, 
that bis jadgment would probably have been less se- 
vere if bis imaginstion had been more fruitful It is 
ridiculous to oppose judgment to imagination, for it 
does not appear that men bave necessarily less of ons 
as they have more of the other.” 

We must allow of Roscommon, what Fenton has 
not mentioned eo distinctly as be Gaght, and what is 
yet very much 4o his honour, that he is perhaps the 
only correct writer in verse hefore Addison; and that, 
if there are not so many or 20 great beanties in his 
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compositions as in those of some contemporaries, there 
are at least fewer faults. Nor is this his highest 
Braise 5 for Mr. Pope has celebrated him aa the ouly 
moral writer of King Charles’s reign ;— 


“ Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's dayr, 
‘Roscommon only beasts unspotted lays.” 
His great work is his “ Hasay on Translated Vereo ;” 
of which Dryden waites thus in the preface to his 
“ Miscellanies 


“Tt was my Lord Rescommon's ‘Essey on Trans- 
lated Verse,’ ” saya Dryden, “ which made mo uneasy, 
till I tried whether or no I was capable of following 
his rules, and of reducing the speculation into practice, 
For many » fair precept in poctry is like seeming 
demonstration in mathematics, very spetious in the 
diagram, but failing in the mechanic operation. I 
think I have generally bserved hs instructions, Tam 
eure my reason is sufficiently convinced both of their 
trath and usefulness, whicli, in other words, is to con- 
fese no less a vanity than to pretend that I have, at 
least in some places, made examples to his rales ” 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid, be 
found little more than one of those cursory civilities 
which one aathor pays to another; for when the sum 
of Lord Roscommon’s precepts is colleoted, it will not 
be easy to discover how they can qualify their reader 
for a better perffrmance of trenslation than might have 
been attained by his own reflections. 

‘He that can abstract his mind from the elegance of 
the poetry, and confine it to the sense of the precepts, 


will find uo other direction than that the author should 
be suitable to the translstor’s genius; that he should 
be snch as may deserve a translation; that he who 
intends to translate him should endeavour to under. 
stand him; that perspicuity should be studied, and 
unusual and uncouth names sparingly inserted; and 
that the style of the original should be copied in its 
elevation and depression, ‘These are the roles that 
are celebrated ‘as 20 definite and important, and for tho 
delivery of which to mankind so much honoor has 
been paid. Roscommon has indeed deserved his praises, 
had they been given with discornment, and bestowed 
not on the rules themselves, but the art with whioh 
ae and tho decorations with which 
are 

‘The Essay, though generelly exoellont, is not with- 
ont ita faults. The story of “The Quack,” borrowed 
from Boileau, was not worth the importation; he has 
confounded the British and Saxon mythology :— 

“T grant that from some mousy idol oak, 
‘In double rhymes, our Thor and Woden spoke.” 

‘The oak, as 1 think Gildon has observed, belonged to 
the British Druids, and Thor and Woden were Saxon 
deities, Of the double rhymes, which he 20 liberally 
supposes, he certainly had no knowledge. 


is unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets might as 
well have introduced a series of inmfbies among their 
heroics, 

Bis next work is the translation of the “ Art of 
Poetry,” which has received, in my opinion, not less 


praise than it deserves. Blank verse, left merely to 
its numbers, has little operation either on the ear or 
mind; it can hardly support itself without bold figures 
and striking images. A poom frigidly didaotic, with- 
out rhyme, is so near to prose, that the reader only 
scorns it for pretending to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difienlties 
of rhyme, he may justly be expected to give the sense 
of Horace with grest exreiness, and to ‘suppress 10 
subtilty of sentiment for the difficulty of expressing 
it. This demand, however, his translation will not 
satisfy; what he found obscare, I do not know that 
he has ever cleared. 

Among his smaller works the “ Eclogue of Virgil” 
and the “Dies Ire” are well translated, though the 
best line in the “Dies Ire” is borrowed from Dryden, 
In return, succceding poets have borrowed from Ros- 
common, 

Tn the verses on the “Lap-dog,” the pronouns thos 
and yow are offensively confounded, and the turn at 
the end is from Waller, 

‘His versions of the two odes of Horace are made 
‘with great Liberty, which is not recompensed by much 
elegance or vigour. 

‘His poctioal verses are sprightly, and when they were 
written must have been very populac, 

Of the scene of “Guarini,” and ihe prologue to 
 Pompoy,” Mrs. Phillips in her leiters to Sir Cotterel, 
bas given the history. 

"Lord Roscommon,” ssys she, ‘is certainly one of 
tha most promising young noblemen in Ireland. He 


* Dear happy groves, end you the dark retreat 
Ofmiant horror, Best's eternal seat.” ”” 

Trrom these lines, which are since somewhat mended, 
it sppears that he did not think a work of two hours 
fit to endnre the eve of criticism without revisal. 

‘When Mrs. Phillips was in Ireland, some Indies 
that had seen her translation of “Pompey,” resolved 
to bring it on the stage otf Dublin; and to promote 
their design, Lord Roscommon gave them a prologas, 
and Sir Edward Dering an epilogue; “which,” says she, 
“are the best performances of those kinds I ever saw.” 
If this is not criticism, it is at least gratitude. Tho 
thought of bringing Cxsar and Pompey into Ireland, 
the only country over which Cesar never had any 
power, is lucky, 

Of Roscommon’s works, the judgment of the public 
seems to be right. He ia elegant, but not great; he 
never labours after exquisite beauties, and he seldom 
falla into gross faulis. His versification is smooth, 
but rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are remarkably 
exsct. He improved taste, if lm did not enlarge 
Knowledge, and may be numbered among the bene- 
factors to English literature. 


OTWAY. 


QF Thomas Otway, one of the first names m the 
‘Engbeh drama, little 1s known, nor us there any 
part of that ttle which his biographer eaA take ples- 
gure in relating 
‘He was born at Trotion m Sussex, March 3, 1651, 
the son of Mr Humphry Otway, Rertor of Woolbed 
From Winchester School, where he was edu 
cated, he was entered m 1669 a commoner of Chnist 
Church, bat left the University without a degree, 
whether for want of money, or from mnpatience of 
aoademical restraint, or mere eagerness to mingle with 
the world, 1s not known 
It seems bkely that he was m hope of beng busy 
and cousprouous, for he went to London, and com 
menced player, but found humself unable to gain any 
reputation on the stage 
‘This kmd of mabilty be shared with Shakspeare 
end Jonson, ss he shared hkewise some of their ex- 
cellences It seems reasonable to expect that a great 
dramatic poet should without difficulty become » great 
actor, that he who can feel, could express, that he 
who oan exmte passion, abould uxhbit with great 
readmess its external modes, but since experience 
has fally proved that of those powers, whaterer be 
* thei affimty, one mey be possessed in a great degree 


templated the face. 

‘Though he could not gain much notice as player, 
‘he felt in himself such powers us might qualify for 
a dramatic author; and in 1675, his twenty-fifth year, 
produced “ Alcibiades,” a tragedy; whether from the 
“ Alcibinde” of Palaprat, I have not means to enquire, 
Langbain, the great detector of plagiariam, is silent. 

In 1677 he published “Titus and Berenice,” trans- 
lated from Rapin, with the “Cheats of Seapin” from 
Moliere ; and, in 1678, “Friendship in Fashion,” a 
comedy, which, whatever might be its first reception, 
‘was, upon its revival st Drory-lane in 1749, hissed off 
the stage for immorality and obscenity. 

‘Want of morals, or of decency, did not in those 
days exclude any max from the company of the woslhy 
and the gay, if he brought with him any powers of en- 
tertainment; and Otway is said to have been at this 
time a favourite companion of the dissolute wite. But, 
as he who desires no virtue in hit companion hes no 
virtue in himeelf, those whom Otway frequented bad 
no purpose of doing more for him than to pay his 
reckoning. They desired only to drink and langh;~ 
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their fondness was without benevolence, and ther 
fambanty without frendship Men of wit, says ons 
of Otway’s brographers, received at thst time no favour 
from the great but to share ther nots, from which 
they were duamssed agen to their ow narrow cirewm- 
stances Thus they languuhed sn poverty without the 
support of imminence 

Some exception, however, must be made The Earl 
of Plymouth, one of King Charles's natural sons, pro- 
cured for him e cornet’s commisnon im some troops 
then sent mto Flanders Bat Otway did not prosper 
m lus mibstary character, for he socn left hus com- 
mussion belind him, whatever was the reason, and 
came back to London m extreme indigence, which 
Rochester mentions with merciless minlanee. mn the 

“Beamon of the Poets “— 

"Tom Otway came nett, Tom Shadwell’s der anny, 

And rwears for heroics he writes best of any , 

‘Dom Carlos hus posksts 90 amply had all 4, 

‘That hus mange was quite cur’d, and his lice were all kill’ 

‘But Apollo had sean kus fue on the stage, 

‘And prodently did not think St to engage } 

‘The scum of « play-bouse, fur the prop of an age” 

‘Don Carlos,” from winch he is represented as 
haying recerved 20 much benefit, was played m 1676 
It appears by the lampoon to bave had great suo- 
cess, and is amd to have been played thirty mghis 
together Thus, however, it 1s reasonable to doubt, 
as so long & continu&nce of ons play upon the stage 1s 
avery wide deviation from the practice of that tune, 
when the ardour for theatrical entertunments was not 

" yet diffused through the whole people, and the sudi- 
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ence, consisting nearly of the same persons, could be 
ean together only by variety. 

“The Orphan” was exhibited in 1680. This is one 
of the few plays that keep possession of the stage, and 
haa pleased for almost @ century through all the vicis- 
situdes of dramatic fashion. Of this play nothing new 
can easily be ssid. It iss domestic tragedy drawn 
from middle life. Tia whole power is upon the af: 
tions, for it is not written with much 
thought or eleganoe of expression. egret 
is interested, many other beauties may be wanting, yet 
aot be missed. 

Gea ataa See protons Shs Biataay ent al of 

‘Caius Marios,” much of which is borrowed from the 
“Romeo and Juliet” of 

Tn 1683 was published tho first, and next year the 
second, parts of “ The Soldier's Fortune,” two comedies 
now forgotten ; and, in 1685, bis last and greatest dra- 
matic work, “Venice Preserved,” a tragedy which still 
continues to be one of the favourites of the publio, not- 
withstanding the want of morality in the original de- 
sign, and the despicable scenes of vile comedy with 
which he has diversified his tragic action. By oom- 
paring this with hia “Orphen,” it will appear that his 
imagea were by time become stronger, and his lan. 
guage more energetic. The striking passages are in 
every mouth; and the public seems to judge rightly 
of the faults and excellences of this play, that it ia the 
work of 8 man not attentive to decenoy nor zealous 
for virtue; bat of one who conceived forcibly and drew _ 
originally, by consulting natare in hia own breast, 
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‘Together with those plays he wrote the poems which 
are in the late collection, and translated from the French 
the “History of the Triumvirate.” 

‘All this was performed before he was thirty-four 
years old, for he died April 14, 1685, in » manner 
[which I am unwilling to mention. Having been com- 
‘pelled by his necessities to contract debts, and hunted, 
aa is supposed, by the terriers of the law, he retired to 
a public house on Tower-hill, where he is said to have 
died of want; or, as it is related by one of his biogra- 
phers, by swallowing, after a long fast, a piece of bread 
which charity had supplied. He went out, as is re- 
ported, almost naked, in the rage of hunger, and flnd- 
ing 8 gentleman in e neighbouring coffee-house, asked 
‘him for a shilling. Tho gentleman gave him a guinea; 
aud Otway going sway bought roll, and why choked 
with the first mouthful. All this, I hope, is not true; 
and there is thia ground of better hope, that Pope, who 
lived near enough to be well informed, relates in Speuce's 
memorials, that he died of a fever caught by violent 
pursuit of a thief that had robbed one of hia friends, 
But that indigenoe, and its concomitants, sorrow and 
despoudency, pressed hard upon him, has never been 
denied, whatever immediate canse might bring him to 
the grave. 

Of the poems whioh the late collection admits, the 
longest is the “Poet’s Complaint of his Muse,” part 
of which I do not?understand, and in that which is 
Yeas obsoure I find little to commend. The language 
is often gress, and the numbers are harsh. Otway had 

* ‘aot muoh cultivated versification, nor much replenished 
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his mind with general knowledge. His principal power 
was in moving the passions, to which Drydan* in hie 
Istter years left an illustrious testimony. He appears, 
by some of his verses, to hare been zealous royalist - 
and had what was in those times the common reward 
of loyalty ; he lived and died neglected. 

= Tn hia prefare to Promoy’s Art of Puntmg —Jomnsox. The 


paseage rans ea follows: “I will not defend everything m hos 
* Vemee Preserved,’ but I mast bear thus testimony to hw mewory, 


‘Teaght and elegance of expresnon; but natarese thers, winch 19 
the greatest beauty.” 
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JRPMUND WALLER was bom on the third of 
March, 1608, at Colshill in Hertfordshire. His 
‘father was Robert Waller, Esq, of Agpond sham in 
Buckinghamshire, whose family nas originally a branch 
of the Keutish Wallers; and his mother was the 
daughter of John Hampden, of Iampden, in the same 
county, and sister to Hampden, the zealot of rebellion. 

His father died while he wos yet an infant, but left 
him a yearly income of three thousand five hundred 
pounds; which, rating together the value of money 
and the customs of life, we may reckon” more than 
equivalent to ten thousand at the present time. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at 
Eton, and removed afterwards to King’s College 1m 
Cambridge. He was sent to Parliament in his eight- 
centh, if not in his sixteenth year, and frequented the 
court of Jamea the First, where he heard a vory re- 
markable conversation, which the writer of tho lif 
prefixed to his works, who seems to have beon well 
informed of facts, though he may sometimes err in 
chronology, has delivered as indubitably certain :— 

“He found Dr. Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Dr. Neale, Bishopof Durham, standing behind his Mu- 
jesty’s chair; and there happened something extra- 
ordinary,” continaes this writer, “in the conversation 
those prelates had with the King, on which Mr. Waller 
a 
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did often reflect His Mayesty asked the Inshops, ‘My 
Lords, cannot I take my subjects’ money, when I want 
at, without all ths formslty of Parkament® Tho 
Bishop of Durham readily answered, ‘God forknd, Bir, 
but you should yon are the breath of our nostrils’ 
Whereupon the King turned and said to the Bishop 
of Winchester, ‘Well, my Lord, what say you ‘Sir,’ 
replied the Byghop, ‘I have no skill to yndge of parba- 
mentary cases’ The King answered, ‘No put offs, 
my Lord, answer me presently’ “Then, Sir,’ sud he, 
*T thmk it us lawtal for you to take my brother Neale’s 
money, for he offers 1t” Mr Waller amd, the com- 
pany waa pleased with this answer, and the wit of it 
seemed to affect the King, for, a certam lord coming 
am soon after, hia Mayesty cried out, ‘Ob, my Lord, 
they say ydn bg with my Lady’ ‘No, Sur,’ saya hus 
Lordship m confusion, ‘but I hke her company, be- 
cause she has so much wit’ ‘Why then,’ says the 
King, ‘do you not hg with my Lord of Winchester 
there» ” 

‘Waller's political and poetical hfo began nearly toge- 
ther. In hus eighteenth year he wrote the poem thst 
appears first m his works, on “The Prnoe’s Escape at 
Bi Andero,” a piece which justifies the observation 
made by one of bis editors, that he attamed, by a fell. 
aaty hike mstinct, a style wach perhaps will never be 
obsolete, and that, “were we to guage only by the 
wording, ws could not know what was wrote at 
twenty, snd what at fourscore” His vermficaton 
‘was, 1 bis first essay, such as it appears m lus last 
performance By the perusal of Faurfax’s translation 
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of Tasso, to which, as Dryden‘ relates, he confessed 
‘himself indebted for the smoothneas of his numbers, 
and by his own nivety of observation, he had already 
formed such a system of metrical harmony as he never 
afterwards much needed, or much endeavoured to im- 
prove. Denham corrected his numbers by experience, 
and gained ground gradually upon the roggedness of 
his age; but what was acquired by Denham was in- 
herited by Waller, 

‘The next poem, of which the subject seems to fix 
the time, is supposed by Mr. Fenton to be the“ Address 
to the Queen,” which he considers 9 congratulating her 
arrival, in Waller’s twentieth year. He is apparently 
mistaken; for the mention of the nation’s obligations 
to her frequent pregnancy, proves that it was written 
when she had brought many children. We have there- 
fore no date of any other poetical production before 
that which the marder of the Duke of Buckingham 
oooasioned?: the steadiness with which the King re- 
ceived the news in the chapel, deserved indeed to be 
rescaed from oblivion, 

‘Neither of these pieces that seem to carry their own 
dates could have been the sudden effusion of fancy. 
In the verses on the Prince’s escape, the prediction of 
‘his marriage with the Princess of France must have 
‘been written after the event; in the other, the pro- 
imines of the King’s kindness to the descendants of 
Buckingham, which could not be properly praised till 
it bad speared by its effects, show that time was taken 
for revision and improvement. It ia not known that 

© Preface to his Fables—Joxmson. > sess, 
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they were published till they appeared long afterwards 
with otber poems, 

Waller was not one of those idolaters of praise who 
cultivate ther minds at the expense of theu fortunes 
Ruch as he was by inhemtance, he took care early to 
grow richer by marrymg Mrs Banke, a great heiress 
mm the city, whom the interest of the Court was ein- 
ployed to obtain for Mr. Crofts Having brought iam 
son, who died young, and e danghter, who was after- 
wards mamied to Mi Dormer of Oxfordshire, she died 
m obildbed, and left lim a widower of ubout five and 
twenty, gay and wealthy, to please humeelf with anothiot 
marriage. 


too to resist beauty, and probably too 
wus tetheak nsf ream, he fixed ha heart per 
haps half fondly and half ambitiously, upon the Lady 
Dorothes Sidney, eldest daughter of the Karl of Lei 
cester, whom he courted by all the poetzy m whtch 
Sachanssa is celebrated, the name 1s derived fiom the 
Jatin appellation of sugar, and umphes, if it means 
anything, a spintless mildness and dull good-nsture, 
such as excites rather tenderness than esteem, and 
such as, though always treated with kindness, 1s never 
honoured or admired 
‘Yet he deseribes Sacharissa as a sublime predom- 
nating beauty, of lofty charms and imperious infu 
ence, on whom he looks with amazgment rather than 
fondness, whose chams he wishes, though m vam, to 
break, and whose presence us sane that safumes to 
madness. 


‘Flss soquamtance with this igh-born dame gave wit 
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no opportunity of boasting its influence; she was not 
to be subdued by the powers of verse, but rejected his 
addrosses, it is said, with disdain, and drove him away 
to solace his disappointment with Amoret or Phillis, 
She married in 1639 the Karl of Sunderland, who died 
at Newbury in the King’s cause"; and, in her old age, 
meeting somewhere with Waller, asked him when ho 
would again write such versea upon her; “When you 
are as young, Madam,” said be, “and os handsome as 
you were then.” 

In this part of his life it was that he was known to 
Clarendon, among the rest of the men who were emi- 
nent in that age for genius and literature; but known 
40 little to his advantage, that they who read his cla- 
raoter will not much condemn Sacharissa that she dul 
not descend from her rank to his embraocs, nor think 
every exccllence comprised in wit. 

‘The lady was, indeed, inexorablo; but his uncom. 
mon qualifications, though they had no power upon 
her, recommended him to the scholars and statesmen; 
and undoubtodly many beauties of that time, however 
they might reeeive his love, were proud of his praises, 
Who they were, whom he dignifies with pootical names, 
cannot now be known. Amoret, according to Mr. 
Fenton, was the Lady Sophia Murray. Perhaps by tra- 
ditions preserved in families more may be discovered, 

From the verses written at Penshurst, it has been 
collected that ‘te diverted his disappointment by a 
voyage; and his biographers, from his poem on the 
Whales,” think it not improbable that he visited the 

= 168s. 


Reparation of St. Panl’s ;” “‘To the King on his Navy ;” 
the panegyric on the Queen Mother ; the two poems 
to the Karl of Northumberland ; and perhaps others, 
of which the time cannot be discovered. 


and conduct which wealth ought shways to produce. He 

‘rs, howore, considered ss the Kinuman of Hampden, 
was the courtiers not to 
ve therefore supposed by 

‘Whon the parliament was called in 1640, it ap- 
peared that Waller’s political character had not been 
mistaken, The King’s demand of » 
one of those noiay speeches which disaffootion and dis. 
coutant regularly dictate, a speech 08d with hyper- 
bolical complaints of imaginary grievances. ‘‘ They,” 
ays he, “who think themselves already undone can 
never apprehend themselves in danger, and they who 
have nothing left can never give freely.” Political 
trath is equally in danger from the praisea of courtiers 
‘nd the exclamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being sure 
at that time of a favourable andience. His topic is 
such as will always serve its purpose—an sccusation 
of cling. ent preaching oly See terme and he 
exhorts the Commons to provide for their 


ne 


mri cir pe in wit ag 
“Religion,” says Waller, “onght to be the first thing 
Se ei nd decom, Bet Ga whlch fe Bel 
dignity is not always to precede in order of time; for 
well-being sappbees s being ; and the first impodiment 
which men naturally endeavour to remove, is the want 
of those things without which they cannot subsist. 
God first assigned unto Adam maintensnoe of life, and 
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gave bim a title to the rest of the creatures before he 
appointed a law to observo.” 

© God first assigned Adam,” says Hooker, “main- 
tenance of life, and then appointed him a» law to ob- 
serve. ... True it is, that the kingdom of God must be 
the first thing in our purpose and desires; but inss- 
much aa a righteous life presupposeth life, inasmuch 
as to live virtuously it is impossible, except we live; 
therefore the first impediment which naturally we on- 
deavour to remove is penury, and want of things with- 
out which we cannot live.” 

The speech is vehement; but the great position 
that grievances ought to be redressed beforo supplies 
are granted is agreeable enough to law and reason; 
nor was Waller, if his biographer may be credited, 
buch an enemy to the King as not to wish his distresses 
lightened, for he relates, “that the King sent parti- 
cularly to Waller, to second his demand of some suh- 
sidies to pay off the army ; and Sir Henry Vano ob- 
jecting against firet voting a supply, because the King 
‘would not accept unless it came up to his proportion, 
Mr. Waller spoke earnestly to Sit Thomas Jermyn, 
Comptroller of the household, to save his master from 
the effects of so bold a falsity ; ‘for,’ he said, ‘Iam bat 
a country gentleman, and eannot pretend to know the 
‘King’s mind;* but Sir Thomas darst not contradict 
ile Secretary; and his son, the Earl of St. Albans, 
afterwards told Mr. Waller that his fi:her’s cowardice 
ritined the King.” 

In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 8, 1640, Waller represented Ag- 
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mOndesham the third time, and was considered by the 
discontented party as a man sufficiently trusty and 
acrimonious to be employed in managing the proseca- 
tion of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour of 
ship-money; and his speech chews that he did not dis- 
appoint their expectations. Ho was probably the 
more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had becn parti- 
cularly engaged in the dixpute, and dy a seutenoe 
which seems generally to be thought unroustitutional 
particalarly injured. 

‘He was not however a bigot to his puty, nor 
adopted all their opinions. When the great question 
whether episcopacy ought to be abolished, was do- 
‘bated, he spoke against the innovation 80 coolly, 0 
reasonably, and so firmly, that it is not without great 
injury to his name that his speech, which was av fol- 
Jows, bas been hitherto omitted in his works¢:— 

“There is no doubt but the scnse of what this 
nation hath suffered from the present bishops hath 
produced these complaints, and the apprehicnsious men. 
lave of suffering the like in time to como make so 
many desire the taking away of episcopacy; but I 
conceive it is possible that we may not now take 
aright measure of the minds of the peuple by their 
petitions, for when they eubsoribed them, the bishops 
were armed with a dangerous commission of making 
new canons, impgring new oaths and the like, but now 
we have disarmed them of that power. These peti- 


4 This speech has been retrieved, fram a paper printed at thet 
time, by the writers of the Partamentary History.—Jouxson. 
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tioners lately did look upon episcopacy ss 8 beast 
armed with horns and claws, bat now that we have 
out and pared them, (and may, if we see cause, yet 
reduce it into parrower bounds, it may, perhaps, be 
more agreeable. Howsoever, if they be still in passion, 
it becomes us soberly to consider the right use and 
antiquity thereof, and not to comply further with 
a general desire than may stand with s general good. 
“We have already shewed that episcopacy and the 
evils thereof are mingled like water and oil, we have 
also in part severed them, but I believe yon will find 
that our laws and the present government of tho 
Church are mingled like wine and water, so insepar- 
able, that the abrogation of at least » hundred of 
our Jawa is desired in these petitions. I have often 
heard a noble anawer of the Lords commended in this 
‘House, to a proposition of like natare, but of less con~ 
sequence ; they gave no other reason of their refusal 
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plying hands and petitions, they prevail for an equality 
in things ecclesiastical, the next demand perhaps may 
be Les Agraria, the ike equality in things temporal. 

“The Roman story tells us, that when the people 
began to flock about the senate, and were more curious 
to direct and know what was dons than to obey, that 
Commonwealth soon came to ruin, their Lagem rogare 
grew quickly to bo a Zegom forre ; and after, when their 
legions had found that they could make a dictator, 
they never suffered tho senste to have a voice any 
‘more in such election. 

“If thene great innovations proceed, I shall expect 
‘a fist and level in learning too, as well as in Church 
preferments: Howes alit Arter, And though it be true 
that grave and pious men do study for lesrning’s sake, 
and emobrace virtue for itself, yet it is true that youth, 
which is the season when learning is gotten, is not 
without ambition, nor will ever take pains to exoe! in 

when there is not some hope of excelling 
others in reward and dignity. 

“There are two reasons chiefly alleged against our 
Church goveroment. 

“First, Seripture, which, as some men think, points 
out another form. 

“ Becond, the abuses of the present superiors. 

“Yor Soriptare, I will not dispute it in this place ; 
bat I am confident that whenever an eqnal division of 
Jands and goods shall be desired, there will be as many 

in Scripture found out which seem to favour 
that, as there are now alleged against the prelacy or 
preferment in the Charch. And as for abuses, where 


you are now m the Remonstrance told what ths and 
that poor man hath suffered by the bushops, you may 
be presented with » thousand instanoes of poor man 
that have .ecerved hard measure from ther landlords, 
and of wor'dly goods abused, to the myury of others 
and disadvantage of the ownera 

“And therefore, Mr Speaker, my humble motion 1s, 
‘That we may cettla men’s munds herem, and by = 
question declare our resolution éo reform, that 1s, not 
to abolish episcopacy” 

Tt cannot but be wished that he, who could speak 
in thas manner, had been able to act with spunt and 
wutormity 

‘When the Commons bogan to set the royal autho 
anty at open defiance, Waller 1s sad to have withdrawn. 
from the House, and to have returned with the King’s 
permesion, and when the King set up hus standard, 
he pant him a thousand broad pieces He contmued, 
however, to sit m the rebellious conventicle, but 
“spoke,” says Clarendon, “with great sharpness and 
freedom, which, now there was no danger of 
ontvoted, was not restramed, and therefore used as 
an arguinent aganst those who were gone upon pre- 
tence that they were not saffered to dehver thar 
‘opmion freely in the House, which could not be be- 
heved, when all men knew what hberty Mii Waller 
took, and spoke every day with impu uty agemst the 
‘sense and proceedings of the House” 

‘Waller, as he continued to ait, was one of the Com- 
missioners nommated by the Pabament to treat with 
the King at Oxtord, and when they were presented, 
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the King said to him, “Though you are the last, you 
‘are not the lowest nor the leaat in my favour” White 
lock, who, bemg another of the Commussioners, was 
witness of this kindness, mputes it to the King’s 
Knowledge of the plot in which Waller appeared alter- 
wards to have been engaged agamst the Parlament 
‘Penton, with equal probability, believes that lus at- 
tempt to promote the royal cause arose rom lis eu 
sibity of the King’s tenderness Whutelock says no 
‘thmg of hus behaviour at Oxford he was sent with 
several others to add pomp to the commission, but 
was not one of those to whom the trust of ticating 


‘was unparted 

‘The engagement, known by the name of Waller's 
plot, was soon afterwards discovernd Waller had 
@ brother m law, Tomlyns, who was Clerk of the 
Queen’a Council, and at the same time had » very ou- 
merous acquaintance, and great influence m the city 
‘Waller and he, conversing with great confidence, told 
both thei own secrets and those of thei friends, and 
surveying the wide extent of ther conversation, ma 
gined that they found im the majority of all ranks 
great disapprobation of the violence of the Commons, 
sod unwillingness to continue the war They know 
that many favoured the King whose fear concealed 
ther loyalty, and many demred peace though they 
durst not oppose-the clamour for war, snd they ma 
gamed that if those who had these good mtentions 
‘could be mformed of ther own strength, and enabled 
hy intelligence to act y, they might overpower 
the fury of sedition, by to comply with the 
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ordinance for the twentieth part, and the other trees 
levied for the support of the rebel army, and by uniting 
great numbera in 8 petition for peace They proceeded 
‘with great caution Three only met m one place, and 
no man was allowed to umpart the plot to more than 
two others, so that if any should be suspected or 
sewed, more than three could not be endangered . 

‘Lord Conywy jomed in the design, and, Clarendon 
images, meidentally mmgled, as he was a soldier, 
some mutiil hopes or projects, which however were 
only mentioned, the mam design being to bung the 
Joy] mhuntants to the knowledge of each other for 
which purpose there was to be appomted one in every 
district, to distinguish the fricuds of the King, the 
adheients to the Pathament, and the neutrala How 
far they proceeded docs not appear, the result of them 
enquny, as Pym declared', was, that within the walls 
for one that was for the royahsts, there were three 
agunst them, but that without the walls for one that 
was agnmst them, there were five for them Whether 
ths way said from Lnowledge or guess was perhaps 
never enquired 

It ty the opinion of Clarendon, that in Waller’s plan 
no violence or sangutnary resistance was compnsed, 
that he mtended only to ante the confidence of the 
rebels by pubbe declarations, and to weaken ther 
poweis by an opposition to new syuphes This, n 
calmer times, and more than this, 1s done without fear , 
‘but such was the acrimony of the Commons, that no 
method of obstructing was safe 
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About this time another desyn was formed by Sir 
‘Meholes Crispe, a man of loyalty that deserves per- 
petual remembrance, when he was a merchant m the 
tity, he gave and procured the King m lus exigen 
cits an hondred thousand pounds, and when he was 
driven from the Exch wge, rased 4 te,uucat, and com- 
qanded it 

Su Nicholas fattered kumself with an opuuon thit 
some provocation would so much ciaspora, o1 some 
opportunity so much encouragt the King’s frcuds am 
the erty, that they would break out im open rcust mee, 
and then would want only a lawful standard and an 
authorised commander, and cxtorted fiom the hing, 
whose judgmeut too frequently y1clded to amportumity, 
4 commission of array, direcld to such as he thought 
proper to nonunate, which was sent to Lostdon by the 
Lady Aubgory She hucw not what she carmed, but 
was to deliver it on thy communication of a curiam 
token which Sir Nicholas imparted 

‘This commussion could be ouly intended to he ready 
till the time should requiro xt ‘To have attempted to 
rage any forces would have beon certain destruction, 
xt could be of use only when the foecs should appear. 
‘Thus was, however, an act preparatory to martial hos- 
tity Cruspe would undonbtedly have put an end to 
the session of Parliament, had Ins strength been equal 
to hus veal, and out of the desiga of Crape, which 
anvelved very hitle danger, and that of Waller, which 
was an aot purely civil, they compounded « hornd 
and dreadful plot. 

‘The ducovery of Waller’s design 1s variously related, 
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In Clarendon’s History it is told, that a servant of 
‘Tomkyns, lurking bebind the hangings when his master 
‘was in conference with Waller, heard enongh to qualify 
him for en informer, and carried his intelligence to 
Pym. A manuscript, quoted in the “ Life of Waller,” 
relates that “he was betrayed by his sister Price, 
and her Preshyterian chaplain Mr. Goode, who stole 
some of his pancrs ; and if he had not strangely dreamed 
the mglt before that his sister had betrayed him, and 
thercupon burnt the rest of his papers by the flre that 
was in his chinmey, he had certainly lost his life by 
it.” ‘The question cannot be decided. It is not un- 
reasonable to believe that the men in power, rece'ving 
intelligence from the sister, would employ the servant 
of Tomkyns to listen at the conference, that they 
might avoid an act 80 offcusive as that of destroying 
the brother by the sister’s testimony. 

‘The plot was publishod in the most terrific manner. 
On the 3lst of May (1643), at a solemn fast, when 
they were listening to the sermon, a messenger entered 
the church, and communicated his errand to Pym, 
who whispered it to others that were placed near him, 
and then went with them out of the church, leaving the 
rest in golicitude and amazement. They immediately 
sent guarda to proper places, and that might ay pre. 
hended Tomkyns and Waller, having yet traced no- 
thing bat that letters had been intercepted, from which 
it appeared that the Parliament and the city were soon 
to be delivered into the hands of the Cavaliers. 

‘They perhaps yet knew little themselves berond 
some general and indistinct notices, “But Waller,” 
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says Clu non “was so confounded wilh fur, thit 
he conlessd watever le lad sud, head, thonzht, ot 
seen, al! thit he hucw ot himself, and all that he 
suspected of others, without coucc lng any person, of 
what denice or quility sot ur, oF any discourse that 
He Tad ever upon any oce rs om cutert med with than, 
what such aud such lidies of g cat houow, to whom, 
Up athe cvecht of his gre pa ts and way good rpu- 
(ten he had been aduut(ed, bak spoke to bins an then 
chrmb 15 of the proccess of the Houses, aud how 
1 es hud encow cd lim to oppose thaws, what corre- 
6p ucunce aud mtcroourse they lad with sou Vanisiers 
of Stile st Osford, and how they deived all mtclh_cnoe 
Puhe ” He acouxd the Kul of Porthud and Lord 
C savy as co operating m the ftausution, aud testi- 
fied thit 1¢ Lut of Notthuohcalwd bel declucd 
hnoself disp sed in farom of any attempt that suught 
check fhe violence of the Pariment and reconude 
them to the Kmg 

Me audoubtedly confessed mach which they conld 
never have discovered, and perhips somewhat wluch 
they would wish to have beeu suppicsscd, for st 1s an 
convenient, m the couflut of Fictious, to have that 
dis icction hnown wluch caunot saftls be pumshed 

Tomhyns was stuzed on the same wht wih Waller, 
and appeat» hhcwise to have partaken of lus cowardice, 
for he gave notice of Crispe’s commvssion of aay, of 
wluch Claeudon never know how it was discovered, 
Tomkyns bad been sent wath the tokcn appomted, to 
denand it fiom Lady Aubigney, and had buted xt 
am hus gardeu, where, by lus ducelion, t was dug up, 
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and thus the rebels obtained, what Clarendon confesses 
them to have had, the original copy. 

Tt can raise no wonder that they formed one plot 
‘out of these two designs, however remote from each 
other, when they saw the same agent employed in both, 
and found the commission of array in the hands of him 
who was employed in collecting the opinions and aifec- 
tions of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to make 
the most. They sent Pym among the citizens to tell 
them of their imminent danger, and happy escape; and 
inform them that the design was to “seize the Lord 
‘Mayor and all the Committee of Militia, and would not 
spare one of them.” They drew up a vow and cove. 
nant, to ba taken by every member of either House, by 
which he declared his detestation of all conspiracies 
against the Parliament, and hia resolution to detect 
and oppose them, They then appointed » day of 
thanksgiving for this wonderful delivery ; which shut 
out, says Clarendon, all doubts whether there had 
‘been such a deliversnoe, and whether the plot was real 
or fictitious. 

On June 11, the Karl of Portland and Lord Conway 
‘wore committed, one to the custody of the Mayor, and 
the other of the Sheriff; but their lands and goods 
‘were not seized. 

‘Waller was still to immerse himself deeper in igno- 
miny. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway denied 
the charge, and there was no evidence against them 
but the confession of Waller, of which undoubtedly 
many would be inclined to question the veracity. With 
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these doubts he was so mneh ternfied, that he endea 
voured to persuade Portlmd to a declaration he his 
own, by a letter extint m Tenton’s edition “But for 
me,” says he, “you had never kuown anything of this 
busmess, which was prepired for another, aud ihere- 
fore I caunot imigme why you shonld hide tt 60 fir as 
to contract your own rum by conor ling st, and per- 
misting unreasonably to hide that truth wigch, without 
you, alrendy 1, and will ever} day be made mote, mant- 
fest Can you umsine yourself bound m honour to 
Keep that «ecret, win iis already revewved by another, 
or powible at should still be a secret, which s Lnown 
to one of the otle: sex? If you persist to be crucl to 
yourselt for thew sakes who deserve 1¢ not, it will never 
theless be made appear, ere long, I fear to yout run 
Surely, xf I had the happmess to wast on you, I could 
move you to comp ssionate both youself and me, who, 
desperate as my case 13, am desirous to die with the 
honour of bemg hnown to have declwed the truth . 
You hate no reason to voutend to hide what w aleady 
revealed—meonsduately to throw away yourself for 
the interest ot others, to whom you are less obliged 
than you are aware of ” 

‘Thus persuasionseemstohavehadlittleefct Portland 
sent (June 29) a letter to the Loids, to tell them that 
he “15 m custody, as he concuvcs, without any charge; 
and that, by what Mr Waller bnd threateucd hum with 
amce he was impusoncd, le doth apprchund a very 
cruel, long, and rumous restraint he theitloie plays 
that he may not find the effets of Mr Wallor » tneats, 
‘by a Jong and close mpisonment, but may bo spredily 
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brought to a legal tual, and then he is confident the 
vanity and falschood of those informations which have 
‘been gives agamst bim will 

In consequence of thus lettc the Lords ordered 
Portland aud Waller to be conftonted, when the one 
repeated Ins clmge, and the other Ins demal ‘Ihe 
¢aamuation of the plot bemg eoutinued (uly 1), 
Thinn, Ushur of the House of Loids, depoved, that Mr 
‘Wallui having had a conferenec vith the Lord Portlind 
an au upper room, Lord Portland sud, when be came 
down, “Do me the favour fo tell my Loid Noithum 
‘bt sland that Mh Waller has extremely presscd me to 
save my own lile aud Ins, by tlhowing tho blime upon 
the Lod Conway and the Earl of Northumberland ” 

Waller, m lus letter to Poitland, tells lun of the 
veasous which le could urge with iesstless efficacy 
wm a personal confercnce, but he overated lus own 
oratory , lus vehemence, whether of pesaasion or en- 
theaty, was returned with contempt 

One of Jus arguments with Portland 19 that the 
plot 1s aheady Known to awoman Tlus woman was 
doubtkss Lady Auliguey, who, upon this occasiun, 
was committed to custody, batho m reality, whcn 
she devered the conmussion, knew not what xt wan 

‘The Parhament then proceeded agamst the con- 
spirators, and commatied their tial to a council of wat 
Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged near ther own 
doors. ‘Tomkyns, when he came to die, sad st was 
a fooluk Guunens , and mdeed there secms to have 
been no lope that it should escape discovery, lor 
though never more than three met at a tnme, yet « de- 
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mgn 30 extenuse must, by necessity, be eommumented 
to many, who could not be expected to be all [uthtul 
and all prudent Chaloner was ittended ot bis occ 1 
thon by Hugh Peters Hhs crime wis thit hr hd 
commission to ruse money for the Keng but st ap 
pews not thit the money was to be expend d ugow 
the rdvanecmest of esther Crsspe oF W let » jot 

‘The Lul of Northumber'und, bane too grt fn 
posceution, wis only once evumnined before the Lies 
The Bul of Poit'and md Lord Conway p rsi tg ty 
deny the chuge, ud no testimony bul W lava + 
appearmg nganst them, were flr + long anne) 
ment, adiitted to bul Hossel, the King’s messenger 
who carried the letiers to Oxfird diud the mult bul 1 
ia teak Tlampden escaped d ith p rhaps hy the tu 
terest of his fumly, bat wis Iept m p Ton to tt 
end of his Lfe They whose names wore ins rtd 0 
the commussion of anay wae not epi lly puns I 
8 it eoald not be proved thu they bad conscntcd {> 
ther own nommition, but they were considacd ou» 
mabgnanta, and thesr est ites wee se zed 

«Waller, though confcssed!y,” s1ys Cluenden, “the 
most guilty, with inercdihle dissimulation acted euch 
& remorse of conse ence, as lus tard was put off, out 
of Chnstun comprssion, hill he night recover his un 
deretanding” What uso he madr of this interval, with 
what liberality ang success he disti:buted flattery and 
money, and how, when be was brought (July 4, 1613) 
before the House, he confessed and Jamented, and sub 
mutted and plored, may be read in the “History of the 
Rebellion,” (bk vu) The speech, to whieh Clarendon 
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ascribes the preservation of his dear-bought life, is in- 
serted in his works. The great historian, however, 
secms to haye been mistaken in relating that Ae pre- 
cailed in the principal part of his supplication, not to 
be tried by a council of war ; for, seoording to White- 
tock, he was by expulsion from the House abandoned 
to the tribunal which he so much dreaded, and, being 
tried and condemned, was reprioved by Essex; but 
after a year’s imprisonment, in which time resentment 
grew less acrimonious, paying fine of ten thousand 
pounds, he waa pormitted 40 recollect himself in an- 
‘other country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life it is not 
necessary to direct the reader’s opinion, “Let us 
not,” says his last ingenious biographer, “condemn 
him with antempered severity, because he was not 
a prodigy which the world hath seldom seen, because 
his character included not the poet, the orator, and 
the hero.” 

For the place of his exile he chose France, and stayed 
some time st Rouen, where his daughter Margaret 
was born, who was afterwards his favourite, and his 
amanuensis, He then removed to Paris, where he 
lived with great splendour and hospitality; and from 
time to time amused himself with poctry, in which he 
sometimes speake of the rebels, and their usurpation, 
in the natural language of an honest man. 

‘At last it became necessary for nia support to sell 
his wife's jewels, and being reduced, as he said, at last 
to the rump jewsl, he solicited from Cromwell permis- 
sion to return, and obtained it by the interest of 
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Colonel Seroop, to whom his sister was marned Upon 
the remams of a fortune, wich the dinger of hw life 
had very much dimmshed, he lived at Hall ban, a 
louse built by lumself, very near to Beaconsfield, 
where his mother resded ‘His mother, though 1e- 
Isted to Ctomwell and Hampden, was scalous for the 
royal cause, and when Cromwell visited her, used to 
reproach lum, he, m retura, would throw a naphin at 
Ler, and say he would not dispute with bis aunt, but 
finding m tune that sho acted for the King as well as 
talked, he made her a prisoner to her own daughtor, im 
ha ome house If he would do anything he could not 
leas. 

Cromwell, now Protector, reeeived Waller, os his 
kmsman, to famshar conversation Waller, as he used 
to relate, found him sufficiently versed in ancicat his 
tory , and when any of hus enthusastie friends came to 
advise or consult him, could sometimes overhear lim 
dscoursing in the cant of the times but, when he re- 
turned, he would say, “Coussn Waller, I must talk to 
these men in their own way ” and resumed the com- 
mon. style of conversation 

‘He repaid the Protector for hus favours (1654) by 
the famoag panegynic, which has been alway consi- 
dered ag the fist of his poetscal productions His 
choca of encomastic topics 18 very judicious , for he 

conndera Cromwell m hw exaltation, without enquimg 
how he attamed t® there 1s consequently no mention 
of the rebel or the regde All the former part of 
jus hero’s Ife 19 veiled with shades, and nothing ws 
‘brought to view but the cluef, the governor, the de- 
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fender of England's honoar and the enlarger of her 
dommwn The act of violence by which he obtamed. 
the supreme power 1s hghtly treated and decently 
jushificd It was certamly to be desired that the de- 
testable band shoul. be dissolved, which had destroyed 
the Church, murdered the King, and filled the uation 
with fumalt and oppression, yet Cromwell hid not 
the nght of dissolving them, for all that he had before 
done could be justified only by suppormg them m- 
vested with Janful authomty But combinations of 
wichedness would overwhelm the wotld by the ad- 
vant ige which Leentious pumerples afford, did not 
those who have long practised prifidy giow faithless 
to each other. 

Inthe porm on the war with Spun mic some prssages 
at least eqnal to the best pmts of the panegviic, and 
in the conclusion, the poet ventures yet a lngher f1_)t 
ot flattery, by recommending royalty to Cromwcll an} 
the nation Cromwell w13 very desirous, as appeis 
from his conversation, related hy Whitelock, of adding 
the title to the power of monarchy, and 1 supposed to 
live been withheld from xt partly by fear of the ain v, 
and partly by fear of the laws, which, when he shon'd 
govern by the name of Kwg, would lave restanca 
Ins authority When therefore a deputation was so 
Jemaly sent to msite um to the Crown, he, after long 
conference, refused it, but 18 said, to have fainted in 
bs coach when he parted from thein 

‘The porm on the death of the Protector seems to 
havo been dictated by real veneration for his memouy. 
Dryden and Sprat wrote on the samo occasion, but 
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they were young men straggling into notice, and hoping 
for some favour from the ruling party. Waller had 
little to expect : he had received nothing but his pardon 
from Cromwell, and was not likely to ask enything 
from those who sheuld succeed bin. 

Soon afterwards the Restoration supplicd him with 
another subject ; and he exerted his imagination, hia 
"elegance, snd his melody with equa} alocrity for 
Charles the Second. It is not possible to read, 
without some contempt and indignation, poems of 
the same author ascribing the highest degree of 
power and piety to Charles the First, then trans- 
ferring the same porer and piely to Oliver Crom- 
well; now inviting Oliver to take the crown, and thert 
congratulating Charles the Second on his recovered 
right. Neither Cromwell nor Charles cotid value his 
testimony as the effect of conviction, or receive his 
praises as effusions of reverence; they could consider 
them but as the labour of invention and the tribute of 
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Poets, indeed, profess fiction; but the legitimate end 
of fiction is the conveyance of trath; and be that has 
flattery ready for all whom the vicissitudes of the world 
happen to exalt must be scorned as a prostituted mind, 
‘that may retain the glitter of wit, but has lost the dig- 
nity of virtue. 

‘The “ Congratulation” was considered as inferior ix 
poetical merit to the “Panegyrio;” and it is reported, 
that when the King told Waller of the disparity, he 
auswered, “Poets, Bir, succeed better in fiction than 
in truth.” 
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‘The “Congratulation ” us indeed not inferior to the 
““Panegyric,” either by decay of gens, or for want of 
cibgence , bat because Cromwell had done much, and 
Charles done httls Cromwell wanted nothing to ruse 
hm to herove excellence but virtue, and virtue is poct 
thought himself at hherty to supply Charles had yet 
only the mertt of struggling without success, and suf 
fenng without despur A fe of escapes and indigence 
could supply poetry with no splendid images 

In the first Parhament summoned by Charles the 
Becond, (May 8, 1661,) Waller sat for Hastigs m 
Sussex, and served for different places m all the Parha- 
menta of that reign In a time when fancy and guety 
were the most powerful recommendations to regard, ut 
3s not hkely that Waller was forgotten He passed hw 
time im the company that was highest, both m rank and 
wit, from which even his obstinate sobmety did not 
etclude him Though he drank water, he was enabled 
by lus fertihty of mind to heighten the aurth of Bao- 
chanahan asserobhes, and Mr Saville sad, that ‘no 
man m England should keep hm company without 
dimking but Ned Waller” 

‘The prase given him by St Evremond is a proof of 
Ins reputation, for 1 was only by hus reputation that 
he could be known, as a writer, to a man who, though 
he lived s great part of a long hfe upon an English 
pension, never condescended to understand the lan- 
gmoage of the nation that mantamed bm 

In Pabament “he was,” seys Burnet, “the dehght 
of the house, and though old, sad the hveliest things 
of any among them” Thus, however, 1 sud m hw 
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account of the year seventy-five, when Waller wat 
only seventy. His name as s speaker occurs often in 
Grey’a “Collections ;” but I have found no extracts 
that can be more quoted as exhibiting aallies of gaiety 
than cogency of argument. 

‘He was of such considcration, that his remarks were 
,Sireulated and recorded. When the Duke of York’ 
‘influence was high, both in Scotland apd England, it 
drew, says Burnet, a lively reflection from Waller the 
celebrated wit. “He said, the House of Commons 
had resolved that the Duke should not reign after tho 
King’s death; but the King, in opposition to them, 
had resolved that he should reign even in his life.” 
If there appear no extraordinary Hioelinesr in this re.’ 
mark, yet its reception proves the speaker to havo 
deen a celebrated wit, to have had a nam’ which the 
men of wit wero proud of mentioning, 

He did not suffer his reputation to die gradually 
awsy, which may easily happen in a long life, but re- 
newed his claim to poetical distinction from time to 
time, 28 occasions were offered, either by pablic events 
or private incidents; and, contenting himself with the 
influence of his muse, or loving quiet better than in- 
finance, he never accepted any office of magistracy. 

He waa not, however, without some attention to 
hia fortune, for he asked from the King (in 1665) the 
Provostehip of Hjon College, and obtained it; but 
Clarendon refused to put the seal to the grant, alleging 
that it could be held only by s clergyman. It is 
known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified himself for it 
by deacon’s orders. 
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At the accesmon of King James (in 1685) he waa 
chosen for Parhament, bemg then fourscore, at Saltash 
im Cornwall, and wrote # “ Presage of the Downfall of 
the Turkwh Empire,” which he presented to the king 
on hus buthday It as remarked by hu commentator 
Fenton, that m reading Tasso he had early imbibed 
a veneration for the herocs of the Holy War, and 3 
ealous enmity to the Turks, which never leit him 
James, however, having soon after begun what he 
thought a holy war at home, made haste to put all 
molestation of the Turks out of his power 

‘James treated him with kindness and famhanty, of 
which mstances are given by the writer of hia Life 
One day, taking him into the closot, the King ashed 
tum how he hked ons of the pictures “My eyes,” aud 
Waller, “are dum, and I do not know it.” The King 
smd it was the Princess of Orange “She 18,” sad 
‘Waller, “hike the greatest woman m the world” Tho 
King asked who was that? and was answered Queen 
Ebsabeth, “I wonder,” sad the King, “you should 
thunk 20, but I must confess she had a wise council ” 
“And, Sir,” said Waller, “did you ever know a fool 
choose a wise one?” Such 1s the story, which I once 
heard of some other man Pomted axioms and acute 
replies fly loose about the world, and are assigned 
successively to those whom it may be the fashion to 
celebrate 

‘When the King knew that he was about to marry 
hus danghter to Dr Burch, » clergyman, he ordered 
a French gentleman to tell hum, that “the King won- 
dered he oould thmk of marrying bis daughter to 
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s falling Church” “The King,” says Waller, “does 
me great honour m talang notice of my domestic 
affurs, but I have lived long enough to observe that 
this falhng Church bas got a trick of nismg again” 

‘He took notice to his mends of the King’s conduct, 
and sud, that “he would be left lke a whale upon 
the strand” Whether he was privy to any of the 
transactions which ended m the Revolution, 1 not 
known His heir jomed the Prince of Orange 

‘Having now attamed an age beyond which the laws 
of nature seldom suffer lufe to be extended, otherwise 
than by a future state, he seems to have turned his 
tmmd upon preparation for the decinve hour, and 
‘herefore consecrated hus poetry to devotion It 1 
pleasing to discover that ns piety was withont weak. 
tess, that Ins mtellectual powers continued vigorous, 
and that the lnes which he composed when As, for age, 
could nether read nor write, are not mtenor to the 
effusions of hs youth 

Towards the dechne of hfe be bought a small house, 
with a ttle land, at Colshull, and said “he should be 
glad to die, like the stag, where he was roused” Thus, 
however, did not happen ‘When he was at Beacons 
ficld, he found hrs lega grow tum, he went to Wind- 
sor, where Sir Charles Scarborough then attended the 
King, and requested him, as both a friend and a phy- 
sician, to tell him what that swelling meant “Bur,” 
answeied Scarborough, “ your blood will run no 
louger” Waller repeated some Imes of Virgil, and 
went home to de 

‘As the dweaso mcreased upon lum, he composed 
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himself for his departure; and calling upon Dr. Birch 
to give him the holy Sacrament, he desired his children 
to take it with him, and made an earnest declaration 
of his faith in Christianity. It now appeared what 
part of his conversation with the great could be re- 
membered with delight, He related that being pre- 
sent when the Duke of Buckingham talked profancly 
before King Charles, he said to him, “My Lord, I am 
a great deal older than your Grace, and dave, I beliove, 
heard more arguments for atheism than ever your 
Grace did; but I have lived long enough to ace there 
is nothing in them, and so, I hope, your Grace will.” 

Ho died October $1, 1687, and was buried at 
Beaconsfield, with a monument erected by his son's 
executors, for which Rymer wrote the inscription, and 
which I hope is now resoued from dilapidation’‘, 

He left several children by his second wifo, of whom 
his daaghter was married to Dr. Birch. Benjamin, the 
eldest son, was disinberited, and sent to New Jerscy, 
as wanting common understanding. Edmund, the 
second son, inherited the estate, and represented Ag- 
mondesham in Parliament, but af last turned Quaker, 
William, the third son, was a merchant in London, 
Stephen, the fourth, was an eminent Doctor of Laws, 
and one of the Commissi for the Union. There 
in said to have been a fifth, of whom no account has 
descended. 

‘The character af Waller, both moral and intellectual, 
has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he was fami- 
linrly known, with niecty, which certainly none to 

# Waller's tomb was but lately (1863) restored by bis deveandants, 
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whom he was not known can presume to emulate 
‘It 1s therefore mseited here, with such remarks as 
others have supphed, after which, nothing remains 
but a ontteal exammation of his poctry. 

“Edmund Waller,” says Clarendon, “was born to 
a very far estate, by the paramony or frugality of 
avwuse father and mother, and he thought xt ao com- 
mendable an advantage, that be resolved to umprove it 
with bis utmos* cae, upon which in his nature he was 
too much intent, and, im order to that, be was 80 
much reserved and retrred, that he was scarce ever 
head of, till by bis address and dextenty he had 
gotten a very mch wile m the city, agumnst all the 
recommendation, and countenance, and anthouty of 
the Court, which was thorouglily engaged on the be- 
half of Mr Crofts, and which used to be successful 
am that age agamst any opposition He had the good 
fortune to have an alliance and fiendship with Dr. 
Morley, who had assisted and instructed hun in the 
reading of many good books, to which lus natural parts 
aud promptitude inchned him, especially the poets, and 
at the age when other men used to give over writng 
versea, (lor he was near thirty years of age when he 
first engaged huaself m that excrowe, at least that he 
‘was known to do 2o,) he surprised the town with two 
or thies pieces of that kind, as if a tenth Muse had 
been newly born, to cherish drooping poetry The 
Doctor at that time brought him arto that company 
which was most celebrated for good conversation, 
where he was receaved and esteemed with great ap. 
plause and respect He was a very pleasant discourser 
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in earnest and m jest, and therefore very grateful to all 
Lind of company, where he was not the less esteemed 
for beng very nich 

“He had been even nursed m Parkaments, where he 
sat when he was very young, and so, when they were 
resumed agen (after a Jong intermission), Le appeared 
ma those assembhes with great advantage, having a 
graceful way of speaking, and by thinjing much on 
several arguments, (which his temper and complemon, 
that had much of melanchohe, inclined bin to,) he 
seemed often to speak upon the sudden, when tho 
sccasion had only adaumstered the opportunity of 
saying what he had thoroughly consid: red, which gave 
a great lustre to all he said, wluch yct was rather of 
dehght than weight. There needs no nore be sud to 
extol the excellence and power of his wit and ples- 
santness of lus conversation, than that it was of mag- 
nitude enough to cover o world of very great faults, 
that 13, 80 to cover them, that they were not taken 
notice of to his reproach, vz a narrowness in hus na- 
ture to the lowest degree, an abyectness and want 
of courage to suppoit him in any virtuous undertaking, 
an ianvation and servile fattery to the height the 
vamest and most imperious natme could be coutented 
with, that xt preserved and won hus hfe from those 
who were most resolved to take 1t, and m an occasion 
mm which he onghf to have been ambitious to have lost 
tt, and then preserved him again from the reproach 
and contempt thst was due to lum for so preserving 
it, and for vindicating it at euch « price, that it bad 
power to reconcile him to those whom he had most 
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offended and provoked, and continued to his age with 
that rare felicity, thst his company was neceptable 
where his spirit was odious, and he was at least pitied 
where he was most detested.” 

Such is the account of Clarendon, on which it may 
not be improper to make some remarks. 

“He wea very little known till he had obtained 
a rich wife in the city.” 

‘He obtained a rich wife about the age of three-and- 
twenty, an age before which few men are conspicuous 
much to their advantage. Te was known, however, 
in Parliament and at Court; and if he epent part of his 
time in privacy, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
‘the endcavoured the improvement of his mind as well 
ag of his fortune, 

‘That Clarendon might misjndge the motive of his 
retirement is the more probable, beoause he has evi- 
dently mistaken tho commencement of his poetry, 
which he supposes him not to have attempted before 
thirty. As his first pieces were perhaps not printed, 
the succession of his compositions was not known; 
and Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to have been 
very studious of poetry, did not reetify his first opinion 
dy consulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon observes that he was introduced to the 
wits of the age by Dr. Morley, but the writer of his 
life relates that he was already among them when, 
hearing a noise in the street and enquiring the cause, 
“they found 6 son of Ben Jonson under an arrest. This 
was Morley, whom Waller set free at the expense of 
one hundred pounds, took him into the country as 
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director of his studies, and then procured lnm adms- 
mon mto the company of the friends of litetatue. Of 
‘this fact Clarendon had 9 nearer knowledge than the 
‘Tnographer, and 1s therefore more to be credited 

‘The account of Waller's parliamentary eloquence 18 
seconded by Burnet, who, though he calls hum “the 
delight of the House,” adds, that “he was ouly con- 
cerned to say that which should make him be ap- 
planded, he never laid the busmess of the Iouse to 
heart, bemg @ vam and empty, though a witty man ” 

OF his mstnuation and flattery :t 35 not unreasonable 
to beheve that the truth 1s told Ascham, m hus elegant 
desctiphon of those whom m modem language we 
term wits, says, that they are opes flatterers, and pricy? 
mockers Waller shewed a little of both when, upon 
mght of the Duchess of Newoastle’s yérses on the 
death of a stag, he declared that he would give all lus 
own compositions to have written them, and bemg 
charged with the exorlitance of hus adulation, an- 
swered, that “Nothing was too much to be given that 
a lady might be saved from the disgrace of such # vilo 
performance” Thus, however, was no very mischievous 
or very unvsual devishon from trath, had hus hypo- 
ensy been confined to such transactions he mght have 
been forgiven, though not prased, for who forbeara to 
flatter an author or a lady? 

Of the lanty gf lus pohtical prinerples, and the 
weakness of his resolution, he experienced the natural 
effect, by losmg the esteem of cvery party From 
‘Cromwell he had only his recall; and from Charles the 
Second, who dehghted in lus company, be obtamed 
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only the pardon of jus relation Hampden, and the 
safety of Hampden’a son 

‘As far as conjecture can be made from the whole of 
hus wntmg and Ins conduct, he waa habitually and 
dehberately a fiend to monarchy Hus devistion to- 
wards democracy proceeded from his connection with 
‘Hampden, for whose ase he prosecuted Crawley with 
great bitterness, and the invective which he pro- 
nounced on that occasion was so popular, that twenty 
thousand copes are sad by his biographer to have 
‘deen sold m one day 

It 1s confessed that his faults still left hun many 
frends, at least many compamons His conmmal 
power of pleasmg ws umversally acknowledged, but 
those who conversed with hun intimately found hm 
not only pagsionate, especially in his old age, but re- 
sentful, 60 that the mte:position of friends was some- 
times necessary 
‘Bis wit and hus poetry naturally connected him with 
the polite writers of lis time he was jomed with Lord 
Buckhuist m the translation of Corneille’s “‘ Pompey,” 
and 1s said to have added his help to that of Cowley m 
the omginal draught of the “Rehearsal” 

‘The care of his fortune, which Clarendon unputes to 
tun m a degree ttle less then crmnsl, was either 
not constant or not successfal, for having mhentod 
fa patrimony of three thousand five hundred s-year in 
the time of James the First, and augmented it at least 
by one weelthy marnage, he left about the time of the 
‘Revolution an mcome of not more than twelve or thir- 
teen hundred, which, when the different value of money 
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1s reckoned, will be found perhaps not more than a 
fourth part of what he once posseosed 

Of ths dimmution, part was the consequence of ihe 
gifts which he was forced to scatter, aud the fine 
which he was condemned to pay at the detection of 
lus plot, and if bis estate, as related in lus Life, wis 
sequestered, he had probably contracted debts when 
he hved an exile, for we ac told that at Pari he hved 
in splendour, and was the only Inglishmin, except the 
Lord St Albans, that kept a table 

‘Hos unlucky plot compelled hum to sell a thousand 
ayear of the waste of the rest thee 15 no account, 
except that he 1s confessed by hrs biog apher to bave 
been a bad economst He scems to lave devinted, 
from the common practice, to have buon a hoard: in 
Jus first yearn and a squanderer in lus last , 

Of lus course of studies or choice of books, nothmg 
1s known more than that he professed himself unab'e 
to read Chapmans translation of Homer without rap 
ture His opiion conceinng the duty of a poet 1s 
confamed m ins declaration, that “he would blot from 
Jus works any Ime that did not contam some motive 
to wrtue” 


The characters by which Waller mtended to dis- 
tmgush hs writings, are sprightlmess and digmty, m 
ius smaller precog he endeavours to be gay, m the 
Inger to be great Of ls sry and ight produshons 
the cluef source 1s gallantry, that attentive reverence 
of female excellence which has descended to us from 
the Gothic ages. As ins poems are commonly ooca- 
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sional, and lus addresses personal, he was not 0 hhe- 
rally supphed with grand as with soft images, for 
beauty 18 more easily found than 

The delicacy which he cultivated restrains him to 
@ certain micety and caution, even when he wnites 
upon the shghtest matter He hes therefore im hus 
whole volume nothing burlesque, and seldom anythmg 
Tndicrous or fambhar He seems always to do lus 
best, though éus subjects are often unworthy of hs 
care Tt 1s not easy to think without some contempt 
on an author who 1 growing ilustmous in lus own 
opuuon by verses, at one time, “To 9 Lady who can 
do anything, but sleep, when sho pl At ane 
pther, “To a Lady, who can sleep when she pleases” 

low, “To a Lady, on her passing through a crowd of 
people” Then, “Ona braid of divers colours woven 
by four fur Ladies ,” “On a tree cut m paper,” or, 
“To a Lady fiom whom he received the eopy of verses 
on the paper tree, winch for many years had been 


Genius now and then produces » Jucky tnfle We 
still read the “Dove” of Anacreon, and “Sparrow” of 
Catalin , nd s writer naturally pleases humeelf with 
a performance which owes nothmg to the subject Bat 
compositions merely pretty have the fate of other 
pretty things, and are quitted m time for 
useful, they are flowers fragrant and far, but of short 
duration, or they are blossoms to Ke valued only as 
they foretell fruits 

Among Waller’s little poems are some which ther 
excellency ought to secure from oblivion, as, “To 
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Amoret,” comparmg the different modes of regard 

with which he looks on her and Sacharissa, and the 

verses “On Love,” that begin dager in hasty words 
blows 


or 
In othera he 1s not equally suecessfal, sometimes lis 
thoughts are deficient, and sometimes his expicswon 
‘The numbers are not always musical, 2a— 


“Ear Venus, m thy soft arms 


‘Which only can divert his fieree dengn, 
‘Whit thongh he frowa, and to tumult do melnet 
‘Thou the flame 


‘undled in tua breast canst tame, 
‘With that mow which unmelted es on thine * 

He seldom indeed fetches an amorous sentiment” 
from the depth of science, Ins thoughts are for the 
most part easily understood, and his images such a3 
the superfices of nature readily supplies, he bes a 
jast clam to populanty, because he writes to common. 
degrees of knowledge, and 1s free at least from plulo- 
sophical pedantry, unless perhaps the end of a song 
“fo the San” may be excepted, m which he 1 too 
mnch # Copernican To which may be added, the 
sume of the palm m the verses on Aer pasting through 
@ crowd, and ine m a more senous poem on the 
“Restoration,” about vipers and treacle, which can 
only be understood by those who happen to know the 
eompoasition of the~ Thenaca” 

‘Hs thonghts are sometunes hyperbolical, and hia 
images unnatural — 

© ‘The plants adure, 
‘Not lees than thoes of old cd Orpheus? lyre, 
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‘Teahe mt dows, wth tope all tow'rds her bow; 
‘Thoy round shout her into arboura erowd : 
(Or af she walks, mn even ranks they stand, 
‘ake some well-marshall’d and obsequioas bend.” 


Tn another place :— 


‘While mm the park I sung, the batemng deer 
Attend my pasmon, and forget to fear: 
‘When ta tho beeches I report my flame, 
‘They bqw the heads, as if they felt the same: 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers, 
‘With loud complaints they answer me m showers. 
‘To thee « wild and cruel soul 14 grven, 
‘More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven 1” 


On the head of a stag:— 


“0 fertile head? which every year 
‘Could sush a crop of wonder bear 
‘Pee toemung earth id never bang 

2008, 90 bard, s0 huge a thing 
‘Winch mght xt never have boon onst, 


‘When mountains heap’d on mountains fal'd.” 


Sometimes, having succeeded m the first part, he 
makes a fecble conclusion. In the song of ‘Sacha. 
nissa’s and Amoret’s Fnendabip,” the two last stanzas 


ought to have been omitted. 


His images of gallantry are not elmage in the 


Iughest degree debate -— 
Then shall my love ths doubt cusplace, 
And gam such trust, that I may eome 
‘And banguet sometimes on thy face, 
‘But make my coustant meus at bome.”” 
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Some applications may be thought too remote and 
‘unconscquential, as in the verses on the “Lady 
dancing .”— 

The san im fgures each es these, 
Jovs with the moon to play 
To the mnect xtruns they advance, 
‘Whach do result trom thetr own spheres; 
‘Aa thir aympb’s dance 
‘Moves with tho numbers which sho hears.” 


Sometimes a thought, which might perbsps fill n dis- 
tich, is expanded and sttenuated till t growa weak 
and almost evanescent :— 

“ Chloris’ smnoe first our ealm of peace 
‘Was fightcd hence, thas good we find, 
‘Your faxours with your fesse merense, 
And growmg mchiefs make you km. 
Bo the fair tree, which stil preserves 
‘Her fruit, and state, while no wind blows, 
Tn storms from that upughtness swersa; 
And the glad earth about her strove: 
‘Wath treasure fiom her yulding boughs.” 

‘His images are not always distinct, as in the follow- 
ang passage he confounds Zove as a person with love a8 
‘@ passion :— 

“Some other nymphs, with colours faint, 
And pene slow, may Capyd pant, 
‘And s wouk heart in me dextroy ; 
‘She has « stamp, and pnnta the Boy: 
Can, with « angle look, mame 
‘The coldest breast, the rudest tame." 

iis allies of canal flattery are sometimes elegant 
and happy, as that “In return for the Silver Pen;” 
and sometimes empty and trifling, as that “Upon the 
Card torn by the Queen.” ‘There are a few lines 
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"Written in the Duohess’s Tasso,” which he is said 
by Fenton to have kept a summer under correction. 
Tt happened to Waller, ax to others, that his success 
‘was not always in proportion to his lsbour. 

Of these pretty compositions neither the beauties 
nor the faults deserve much attention. The amorous 
verses have this to recommend them, that they are 
Jess hyperbolical than those of some other poeta 
Waller is mot always at the Inst gasp; he doea not 
die of a frown, nor live upon a smile, ‘There is how- 
ever too much love, and too many triflea, Little things 
are made too important, and the empire of beauty is 
represented as exerting its influence further than can 
‘be allowed by the maltiplicity of human passions and 
the variety of human wants. Such books, therefore, 
may be considered as shewing the world under a false 
appearance, and, #0 far as they obtain ercdit from the 
young and unexperienced, as misleading expectation 
and misguiding practice. 

Of his nobler and more weighty performances, the 
greater part is panegyrical, for of praise he was very 
lavish, as is observed by his imitetor, Lord Lans- 
downe :— 

“(No satyr stalks within the hallow’ ground, 
Bat queens and heroines, kings snd gods abound; 
Glory and artas and love are all the scund.”* 

Im the first poem, on the danger of the Prince on 
the coast of Spain, there is a pucrile and ridiculous 
mention of Arion at the beginning; and the last para 
graph, on the cable, is in part ridiculously moan, and 
in part ridiculously tumid. The poem, however, is 
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such as may be justly praised, without much allow. 
ance for the state of our poetry and language at that 
time 

The two next poems are upon “The King’s Be- 
haviour at the Death of Buckingham,” and upon hus 
“Navy” 

He haa, m the first, used the pagan deitica with 
wat propriety — 

‘“ "Twas wont of auch a precedent 16 thas 
Made the old hewthen fume thew gots umm” 

In the poem on the “Navy,” those lmes are very 
noble which suppose the King’s power secure igunst 
a second Deluge, so noble, that 1t wore almost ciominal 
to remark the mistake of cextre for surface, or to say « 
that the empire of the sca would be worth little af it 
were not that the waters terminate in land « 

The poem upon “Sallee” bas forcible scntrments, 
‘but the conclusion us feeble That on the “Repara 
of St Paul’s” hes something vulgar and obvious, such 
as the mention of Amphion, and something violent 
and harsh ~~ 

* Bo all our m nds with his conspure to grace 

‘The Gentile a great apostic, and detsoe 

‘Those state obsouing abeds, that hke «chara 

‘Seom’d to confine, and fetter him aga 

“Which the glad sant shakes off at his commend, 

‘As once the viper from hus seared hand. 

Bo joyx the aged oak, when we divide 

‘The creepmpivy from hs myur'd ado” 
Of the two last couplets, the first 1s extravagant and 
the second mean 

‘His prawe of the Queen us too much exaggerated; 
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and the thought that she “saves lovers by ontting off 
hope, as gangrenes are cured by lopping the limb,” 
presents nothing to the mind but disgust and horror. 

Of the “Battle of the Summer Islands,” it seems 
not easy to say whether it is intended to raise terror 
or merriment, The beginning is too splendid for jest, 
and the conclusion too light for seriousness. The 
versification is studied, the scenes are diligently dis- 
played, aud whe images artfully amplified; but as it 
ends neither in joy nor sorrow, it will scarcely be read 
@ second time. 

‘The “ Panegyrio” upon Cromwell bas obtained from 
the public » very liberal dividend of praise, which 
however cannot be said to have been unjustly lavished, 
for such a series of verses had rarely appeared before 
in the English language. Of the lines some are grand, 
some ere graceful, and all are musical. There is now 
and then a feeble verse ora trifling thought, but its 
great fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of “The War with Spain” begins with 
lines more vigorous and striking than Waller is accus- 
tomed to produce. The succeeding parts are variegated 
with better passages and worse, There is something 
too farfetched in the comparison of the Spaniards 
drawing the English on by saluting St. Lucar with 
camon fo lambs awakening the liom by bleating. The 
fate of the Marquis and his Lady, who were burnt in 
their ship, would have moved more had the poct not 
made him die lke the Phenix, because he had spices 
about him, nor expressed their affection and their end 
‘by « conceit at once false and vulgar :— 
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“Alive, in fintaes of equal love they barn’a, 
And now together are to sahos tum’d."* 

The verses to Charles, on his return, were doubtless 
intended to counterbalance the “Panegyric” on Crom. 
well. Hf it bas been thought inferior to that wth 
which it is naturally compared, the eause of its def- 
cience has been already remarked. 

‘The remaining pieoes it is not necessary to examine 
singly. They must be supposed to have faults and 
beauties of the same kind with the rest. The sacred 
poems, however, deserve particular regard; they were 
the work of Waller’s declining tife, of those hours in 
which he looked upon the fame and tho folly of the 
time past with the sentiments which his great prede- 
cessor Petrarch bequeathed to posterity, upon his re- 
view of that love and poetry which have’ given him 
immortality. 

That natural jeslousy which makes every man un- 
willing to allow much excellence in another, always 
produces a disposition to belicve that the mind grows 
old with the body, and that he whom we are now 
forced to confess superior, is hastening daily to a lovol 
with ourselves. By delighting to think this of the 
living, we learn to think it of the dead; and Fenton, 
with nll his kindness for Waller, has the luck to mark 
the exact time when his genius passed the zenith, 
‘which he places at,his fifty-fith year. ‘This is to allot 
‘the mind but a smell portion. Intellectual decay is 
doubtless not uncommon, but it seems not to be uni- 
versal, Newton was in his eighty-fiftt year improving 
his “Chronology” a few days before his death, and 
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‘Waller appears not, in my opinion, to have lost at 
eighty-two any part of his poetical power. 

His ianiod, foeea’ do wot ploise Uke smo ial hia 
other worka; but before the fatal fifty-five, had he 
written on the same subjects, his success would hardly 
have been better. 

It has been the frequent Ismentation of good men, 
that verse hgs heen too little applied to the purposes 
of worship, and many attempts have becn made to 
animate devotion by pious poetry; that they have very 
seldom attained their end is safficiently known, and it 
may oot ‘be improper to enqaire why they have mis- 
carrie 


Let no pious ear be offended if I advance in oppo- 
sition to many authorities, that poetical devotion oan- 
not often please. The doctrines of religion may indeed 
be defended in 9 didactic poem, and he who has the 
happy power of argaing in verse will not lose it be- 
cause his subject is sacred. A post may describe the 
beauty and the grandeur of nature, the flowers of the 
spring, and the harvests of sutumn, the vicissitudes 
of the tide, and the revolutions of the sky, and praise 
the Maker for His works in lines which no reader shall 
lay aside, ‘The subject of the disputation is not pioty, 
‘but the motives to piety; that of the description is 
not God, but the works af God. 

Contemplative piety, or the i between 
God and the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man, 
admitted to implore the merey of his Creator, and 
pleed the merits of his Redeemer, is already ina higher 
state than poetry can confer. 
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‘The essence of poetry is invention; such invention 
as, by producing something unexpected, surprises and 
delights. The topics of devotion are few, and being 
few are universally known; but, few as they ate, they 
can be made no more, they can receive no grace from 
novelty of sentiment, and very little from novelty of 
expression. 

Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful 
to the mind than things themselves afford. ‘This effect 
proceeds from the display of those parts of usturc 
which attract, and the conecalmont of those which 
ropel the imagination: but religion must be shewn as 
it is, suppression and addition equally corrupt it; ond 
each as it is, it is known already, 

From poetry the reader justly expects, and from 
good poetry always obtains, the enlargement of his 
comprehension aud elovation of his fancy; but this is 
rarely to be hoped by Christians from metrical devo. 
tion, Whatever is great, desirable, or tremendous, 
is comprised in the name of the Supreme Being. 
Omnipotence cannot bo exalted; infinity cannot be 





thanksgiving, repentance, and supplication. Fuith, 
invariably uniform, cannot be invested by fancy with 
decorations, ‘Thankegiving, the most joyful of all oly 
effusions, yet nddressed to » Being without passions, 
is confined to a fe& modes, and is to be felt rather 
than expressed. Repentance, trembling in the pre- 
sence of the Judge, is not st leisure for cadences and 
' epithets. Suppliestion of maa to man may diffuse 
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itself through many topies of persuasion, but supph- 
cation to God can anly ery for merey 

Of sentaments parely regions, 1t will be found that 
the most sunple expression 18 the moat subhime Poetry 
loses its Instre and its power, because at 1s applied to 
the decoration of somethmg more excellent than itself 
All that pious verse can do 1s to help the mewory and 
debght the ear, and for these purposes xt may be very 
useful, but it supphes nothmg to the mind The 1deas 
of Ohristian theology are too mmple for eloquence, too 
sacred for fichon, and too majestic for ornament, to 
reoommend them by tropes and figures 1s to magnify 
by a concave murror the wdereal hemusphere 

As much of Waller’s reputation was owing to the 
softness and smoothness of his numbers, it 1 proper 
‘to conmder those munute particulars to which a ver 
aifier must attend 

‘He certamly very much excelled m smoothness moat 
of the wnters who were lrymg when his poetry com 
menced The poets of Chzsbeth had attained an art 
of modulation, which was afterwards neglected or for- 
gotten Furfax was acknowledged by him as his 
model, and he mght have studied with advantage 
the poem of Davis, which, though merely philosophical, 
yet seldom leaves the ear 

But he was rather smooth than strong, of the full 
rerownding lene, whach Pope attributes to Dryden, he 
has given very few examples ‘the orttucal decunon 
has given the praise of strength to Denham, and of 
aweetness to Waller 

‘His excellence of veratfication has some abatements 
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He uses the expletive do very frequently, and though 
he lived to see xt almost unnersilly ejected, was not 
more careful to avoid st 1m his last compositions thin 
m hus firet Prase had given hum confidence, and 
finding the world satisfied, be svtisficd lumself 

‘His rhymes are sometimes weak words 2018 found 
to make the rhyme twice in ten hnes, and occurs often, 
aa 8 rhyme through bis book 

‘Hhs double rhymes, m herme verse, tiwe been ecn 
sured by Mrs Philips, who wis Ins rival m the 
‘translation of Corneille s “ Pompey,” and more faults 
might be found, were not the enquay buow aiten 
ton 

‘He aometimes uses the obsolete terminntion of verhyy 
as wareth, affecteth, and sometimes retains the find 
syllable of the preterite, as amazd, tuppowd of which 
L know not whether it 18 not to the detriment of our 
Janguage that we have totally rejected them 

Of tuplets he is spavwg, but he did not wholly 
forbear them, of an Alcxandrme he has given 10 
example 

Ihe general charicter of his poetry 1s clegance aud 
gaety He 1s never pathctio, and very rarely sublime 
‘He seems neither to have had a mnd much elevated 
by nature, nor amplified by Irarnmg His thoughts 
are such as a liberal conversation and large acquamt 
mee with Lfe would easily supply ‘They had however 
then, perhaps, thdt grace of novelty which they are 
now often supposed to want by those who, having 
already found them m later books, do not know or 
enquire who produced them first This treatment 
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as unnst Let not the ongual author Jose by hs 
rnutators 

Praise, however, should be due before st 13 given 
‘Lie anthor of Walle: s Life ascribes to lum the first 
pchee of whet Erythreus and some late ontics oull 
alhteraton, of using im the same verse many words 
egmmmg with the same letter But this knack, 
whatever be its value, was so fiequent among early 
wniters, that Gscoign, a wnter of the sixteenth cen 
tury, wains the young poct agwust affecting it, Shak- 
speare im the * Midsummer Nights Dream” 1s sup 
poved to ruicule xt, amd in another play the sonnet 
of Holofeincs fully displays xt 
« He boniows too many of lus sentiments and Wlnstra 
taations from the old mythology, for wluch it 1s vain 
to plead th example of ancient poets, the deitics 
which they troduced so frequently were considered 
as realities, so far as to be recerved by the imaginahon, 
whatever sober reason might even then determme 
Bat of those uniges tame has tarmshed the splendour 
‘A fiction not only detected but despised, can never 
afford a solid bass to any position, though sometimes 
ib may fwumsh 9 transient allusion or slight ustra- 
tion No modern monmch can be much exalted by 
hearing that, as Hercules had had his clus, he has 
his savy 

Bat of the prase of Waller, though much may be 
taken away, much wall remam., for it cannot be demed 
that he added something to our elegance of diction, 
and somethmg to our propnety of thought, and to 
him may be apphed what Tasso said, with equal spirit 
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and justice of Iumself and Guuim, when, having 
perused the “ Pastor Fido,” he cried out, “It he had 
not read ‘ Ammta,’ he had not execiled at ” 


As Waller prof sscd himself to bive learned the at 
of veisificition fom Funfax, at has ben thouht 
propor to subjom a specimen of his work, which, alter 
‘Mr Hoole’s ti mdition, will perliaps not be soon te 
punted By huowmg the state m whch Walle 
found our poctyy the icader may judgo how much he 
mnproved st 


1 

© Browns » toed ithis whale) his m strewe bore 
Through forests thiche wmone the ile re, 
‘Het feeble hind the bridle reines f el are 
Mille ma smoun sbe ws for flare T wuone , 
But ber fiat courser spared mac the mire, 
To beuc hor throu_k the &suat woods vasceno 

Ofb rstronz focs, that chisd lira throu the plame, 

And still pasu d, but sill pursu dim vaine 


“Like as the wearze hounds at Jast retire, 
‘Windleose, dispieaved, trom the tiutth we chace, 
‘When the ebe beast I ipukt sm bust and brie, 
‘Qo art nor paince can rowso out of kus plact 
‘The Chnvhan kmights 0 fal of sianic and no 
‘Returned backe, with funt and wernt pict 

‘Yet atti the featsull Dame fled, ewift as wands, 
Nor our stud, nor ener lookt behindo 


 Thiough thicke and thmne, all might all day, she drined, 
‘Withouten comfort, compamie or ginde, 
Her plaints and tearee with euery thonght reumed, 
‘Sho heard end sew her greefee, but nought bende, 
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‘But when the suqne ine burning chart diued 
In Thets? waue, and wearte teame rntrie, 
‘On Tordan’s sendie banks her souree she stax, 
At last, there downe she ight, and downe ahe land. 


* Har teares, her drmke, het food, her sorrowings, 
‘Tons was her dict that vabappie might 
‘But aloope {that sweet repose and quet brings) 
10 case the groefes of discontented wight, 
pred foorth hn tender, soft, end mimble wings, 
‘a hus dull armea foulding the virgin tight 
‘And loue, hus mother, und the graces kept 
Suoag watch and warde, while thus faire Ladue slept 


5 
“The turds awakto her with their morning song, 
‘Ther warbling moacke pearst her tender ears, 
‘The murmunng brookes and whisthng windes among 
Lhe ratlng boughes, and leaues, thear parte did beare , 
‘Her mes vécloe'a bebsld the groues along 
(Of swannes and shepherd groomes, that dwellings weae, 
And that rweet nous, birds, winds, and waters sent, 
Prouokte agaun the virgin to lament 


“ Hor plaints were mterrupted with a sound, 

‘That seew d from thichest bushes to proceed, 

Some tolly shepberd sung a luste round, 

And to hus vowe had tun’d his oaten reod , 

‘Thuther she went, an old man there she found, 

(At whose nght hand his little flocke did feed) 
Sat making baskets, brs three sounes among, 
‘That lesrn’d their father’s art, and leein’d his song 


ca 


4 Boholding one in shmmg armes sppesre, 
‘The seelte man and tua were sore dismaid: 
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‘You happie folke, of hean’n beloned deare, 

‘Work on iquoth she} vpon your harmleme trad, 
‘These dreadfall armes 1 beare no warfare bring 
‘To your swost toe, nar those sweet times you sing. 


Rat, father, mmeo this land, these tower and towres, 
‘Desired are with sword ‘with fire and spoik, 

How may it be vaburt that you and yours 

In anfetie thus apphe your harmlewe tralet 

‘My sonne (quoth he) thas poore estate of cure 

‘Is eusr safe from storm of warkke bron 
‘This wildernewe doth vs 2n sxfetic kite, 

‘No thundnng dium, no trumpet breakes our sleepe 





+ Haply rast bean'n's defence and shield of nght, 
‘Doth loe the sanocenee of simple «wains, 
‘The thunderbolt on highest mount uns inbt, 
And eld or neuer stike the lower planes 
So kangs hane cause ta feare Bellona’s might, 
‘Not they whose sweat and totle thew dinner games, 
Nor ever greedie soldier was enticed 
By pouertie, neglected and dispused 
10 
£0 ponertie, chefe of the heau nly brood, 
‘Demer to me than wealth or kangly crowne! 
No wuh for honour, thnet of other’ good, 
Cun mone my batt, contented with mune owne + 
‘We queneh our thirst with water of this flood, 
‘Nor foar we powwon should therem be throwne 
‘Thoes little floeks of aheepo and tender goatee 
Gaus milke for food, and Wool to make us costes 


. 
un 
4 We little wish, wa need but little wealth, 
trom cold and hunger vs to cloath and teed, 


Ahese mre my sonnes, thev care preverues from stealth 
‘Their father's fiocke, nor servants moe I need. 
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‘Armd these qrowes I walle oft for my health, 

‘And to the fahes, birds and beaxtes gue heed, 
‘How they are fed, mn forrest, spring, and 11ke, 
‘And their contentment fot ensample take 


«Time was {for evch one bath hus dohng time, 
‘These mluer locks were golden treases than} 
That countne life I hated as a crume, 

And from the forrest’s sweet contentment ran, 

To Memphiy stately pallace would I chme, 

And thero beoame the mghte Caliphes man, 
‘And though I but 1 ample gardner wer 
‘Yet could 1 marke abuser, see and heare 
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« Patsed on wath hope of future gan 
T suffred long what did my soulo displeato; 
But when my youth was spent my hope was vane, 
felt my nenve strength at last decease , 

1 gan my losse of lustie yeeres complain, 
‘And wieht I hid enjos’A the countrics pene? 
I bod the court firewell, und with content 

‘My later age here have I quet spent. 


ma 


«While thus he spake, Tmuma husht and still 
‘Eis wise discourses heard, with great attention 
‘His speeches graue those idle fancies kill, 

‘Which in her troubled soule bred such diseention ; 
After much thought reformed was ber will, 
‘Within those woods to dwell w vs her intention, 
‘Till fortune should occasion new afford, 
‘To tarne her home to her deaued Lord 








15. 
** She sand therefore, © shepheid fortunate t 
‘Phat troubles some didst whilom feele and proue, 
‘Yet trust now ir this contented stats, 
‘Let my mushsp thy thonghts to pitie mous, 
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‘Toentertane me a8 « willing mate 

In shepherd's hfe, which I dmue and lou 
‘Witlan thes: pleviant groae. perhancc my Bit, 
Of her ducoméorts, m 1p vaload some purt 


If gold or wentth of most esteemed deare, 
‘fiowels rich, thou diddest hold in pr 
Sueh store thereof, much plentye h mc T hiare, 
Avto a greedie mmnde might well waffire 
‘Wath that downe tri kd many a miluer tent, 
‘Two christall streame~ icll flom her w ith Les , 
‘Put of her ord misfortunes than she told, 
‘And wept, and with her wept thvt ahcpherd old 


a. 


“with «peeches Innde, he gan the singin dewre 
Lowards hu cottage gently home to mde» 
‘as aged wife there mado her homely chexre, 
‘Yet welcome hea, and plast her by hem side 
‘The Punow-se dond a pore pastouees gowe,, 
A herchiefo course spon her head sho tide , 

at yet bor gestures and ber looken 1 ges ©) 
‘Were suob, as ll besecm’d s shepherdesse 


18. 


«Rot those rade guments could obsoure, and lude, 
‘Tho beau'nly deantio of her angel » fie, 
Nor was her prinedly ofpting damnifide 
(Or ought duparag de, by thoee labours bece , 
‘Her hittle flocks to pasture would she guide, 
‘And milke her goates, and 1m their folds them plaeo, 
‘Both cheese and butter could she mike, and frame 
‘Ha selfe to please the shepherd and his dame 
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()F the great poct whose life I am sbont to delieste, 
the cunosity which his reputation moat excite 
will require a display more ample than can now be 
given His contemporaries, however they reverenced 
hus gems, left his hfe unwritten, and nothing there- 
fore can be known beyond what casual mention and 
‘unoertam tradition have supplied 
John Dryden was born, August 9, 1631, at Ald- 
minkle, near Oundle, the son of Erasmus Dryden, of 
Tichmarsh, who was the third son of Sir Erasmus 
Dryden, Bart, of Canons Ashby All these places 
are in Northamptonslure, but the omginal stock of the 
family was mn the county of Huntingdon 
He 1s reported by his last biographer, Dernck, to 
have inhented from hus father an estate of two handred 
a-yeai, and to have been bred, as was said, an Ans- 
baptist For either of these particulars no authonty 
ts given Such a fortune ought to have secured hun 
from that poverty which seems always to have op- 
pressed ium, or if he had wasted it, to have made 
him ashamed of publishing his necessities. But though 
he had many enemies, who undoubtedly exammed his 
life with a sorntiny suffiuently malmious, I do not re- 
member that he as ever charged with waste of hus patn- 
mony. He was wdeed sometimes repoached for lus 
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first religion. Iam therefore inclined to believe that 
Derrick’s intelligence was partly true, and partly er- 
Toneous, 

From Westminster School, where he was instructed 
#8 one of the King’s scholars by Dr. Busby, whom he 
long after continued to reverence, he was in 1650 
elected to one of the Westminster scholarships at 
Cambridge. 

Of his schoo! performances has appeared only a poem. 
on the death of Lord Hastings, composed with great 
ambition of such conceits as, notwithstanding the re- 
formation begun by Waller and Denham, the examplo 
of Cowley still kept in reputation. Lord Hasimgs 
died of the small-pox, and’ his poet has mado of the 
pustules first roschuds and then gers; at lost exalts 
them into stars, and says,— 

+6 No comet need foretell bia change drow on, 
‘Whose corps mght seem a const lauan,”* 

At the University he does not appear to have been 
engor of poetical distmetion, ot to have lavished his 
early wit either on fictitious subjects or public occe. 
sions. He probably considered that he who purposed 
to be an author, ought first to bea student. He oh- 
tained, whatever was the reason, no fellowship in the 
College, Why he was excluded cannot now be known, 
and it is vain to gueas; had be thought himself in- 
jured, he knew Wow to complain. In the “ Life of 
Plutarch” he mentions his education in the College 
with gratitude; but in a prologue at Oxford he has 
these lines :— 3 

x 
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** Oxford to bm a dearer name shall be 
‘Than hrs cwn mother-University , 


‘Thebes did hus rude unknowing yoath engage, 
‘Ho chooses Athens mm Ins riper age" 


Tt was not till the death of Cromwell, m 1658, that 
he became a public candidste for fame, by pubhahing 
“Heroie Stanzas on the late Loid Protector,” which, 
compared with the verses of Sprat and Waller on the 
same occasion were sufficient to raise gieat expecta 
tions of the mang poet 

‘When the King was restored, Diyden, hke the other 
panegyuists of usurpation, changed lus opimon, o: Ins 
profession, and pubhshed “ Astrea Reduz, a poem on 
the happy restoration and return of lus most sacred 
Miyesty King Charles the Second” 

‘The reproach of uconstancy was, on this occasion, 
abared with “such numbers, that 1+ produced neither 
hatred nor disgrace , if he changed, he changed with 
the nation It was, however, not totally forgotten 
when hus reputation raised bum enemies 

‘The same year he praised the new king in a second 
poem on his restoration In the “Astrea” was the 
ae * An hornd sttlness first sneader the ear, 

‘And m that mlenoe we « tempest fear ,”” 
for which he was ptrsecuted with perpetual ridicule, 
perhaps with more than was deserved Silence 1s in 
deed mere privation, and, so considered, cannot ts- 
sade, but pnvation hkewise certamly 1s darkness, and 
probably cold, yet poetry has never been refused the 
night of asonbing effecta or agency to them #8 to poal- 
fave powers, No man scruples to say that darkness 
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‘hinders him from hie work ; or that cold has hilled the 
plants. Desth is also privation, yet who has made any 
difficulty of assigning to death a dart and the poner of 
atrihingP 

In settling the order of his works, there is some 
difficulty ; for, even when they are important enough 
to be formally offered {0 » patron, he does not com- 
monly date his dediration; tho time of writing and 
publishing is not always the same; nor can the first 
editions be easily found, if even from them could be 
obtained the necessary information. 

The time at which his first play was exhibited is not 
certainly known, because it was not printed till it was 
some years afterwards altered and revived; but simeo 
the plays are said to be printed in the ordor in which 
they were written, from the dates of seme, those of 
others may be inferred; and thus it may be collected 
that in 1663, in the thity-scoond year of his life, be 
corsmenced a writer for the stage; conipelled an- 
doubtedly by necessity, for he appears never to have 
loved that exercise of his genius, or to have much 
pleased himself with his own dramas. 

Of the stage, when he had once invaded it, he kept 
possession for many years; not indecd without the 
competition of rivals who sometimes prevailed, or the 
censure of critics, which was often poignant and oflen 
just ; bat with guch a degree of reputation as made 
him at least secure of being heard, whatever might be 
the final determination of the public. 

Hie firat piece was a comedy called thé “ Wild Gal- 
lant.” He began with no happy auguries, for his per- 
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formance was so much disapproved, that he was com- 
pelled to recall it, and change it from its imperfect 
state to the form in which it now aypears, and which 
in yet suficiently detective to vindieate the critics. 

T wish that there were no necessity of following the 
progress of his theatrical fame, or tracing the meanders 
of his mind through the whole series of his dramatic 
performances; it will be fit, however, to enumerate 
them, and to taxe especial notice of those that are dis- 
tinguished by any pecularity intrinsic or concomitant ; 
for the composition and fate of eight-and-twenty dramas 
include too much of a poetical life to be omitted. 

In 1664 he published the “Rival Ladies,” which ho 
dedicated to the Earl of Orrery, a man of high reputa- 
tion both as a writer and a stateaman. Jn this play he 
made his essay of dramatic rhyme, which he defends in 
his dedication with sufficient certainty of a favourable 
hearing; for Orrery wes himself a writer of rhyming 
tragedies. 


He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the 
“Tndian Queen,” a tragedy in rhyme. The parts 
which either of them wrote are not distinguished. 

‘The “ Indian Emperor” was published in 1667. It 
is a tragedy in rhyme, intended for a sequel to Howard's 
“Indian Queen.” Of this connection notice was given 
to the audience by printed bills, distributed at the 
doors; an expedient supposed to be ridiculed in “The 
Rehearssl,” when Bayea tella how many reams he 
has printed, to instil into the andieuoe some ooncep- 
tion of his plot. 

Tn this play is tho description of Night, which Bymer 
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pects 


‘The practice of maling tragedies im rhyme was in- 
troduced soon after the Restoration, as it seams, by 
the Earl of Orrery,m comphance with the opmon of 
Charles the Second, who had formed hus taste by the 
French theatre , and Dryden, who wrote, and made no 
“difficulty of declaring that he wrote, only to please, and 
who perhaps knew that by his dextenty of versification 
he was more likely to exoel others m rhyme than with 
out it, very readily adopted hus master’s preference 
He therefore made rhyming tragedies, till, by the pre 
valence of mamfest propriety, he seems to have grown 
ashamed of making them any longer 

‘To this play us prefixed a very vehement defence of 
dramatio ‘hye th confutation of the preface to the 
“Duke of Lerma,” im which Sir Robert Howard had 
censured it 

In 1667 he published “Annus Mirabihs,” the “ Year 
of Wonders,” which may be esteamed one of his most 
elaborate works 

Tt 18 addressed to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, 
which 1s not properly a dedication, and, wnting to 
a poet, he has interspersed many ontical observations, 
of which some are common, and some perhaps ventured 
without much conmderation He began, even now, to 
exercise the dommation of conscious gemma by recom- 
mending bin own performance “I am eatiatied that as 
the Prmce and General [Rapert and Monk] are incom 
parably the best subjects I ever had so what I have 
‘whiten on them 1a much better than what I have per. 
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formed on any other As I have endeavoured to adorn. 
my poem with noble thoughts, so much more to express 
those thoughts with elocution ” 

It 1s written 1n quatrams, or heroio stanzas of four 
Ines, a measure which he had leaned from the ‘Gon- 
dibert” of Davenant, and which he then thou_t the 
most mayestic that the English linguage affords Of 
this stansa he mentions the encumbrances, creased as 
they were by the exactness which the age required It 
was, throughout his Lfe, very much Ina custom to re 
commend bis works, by representation of the difficulties 
that he had encountered, without appeanng to have 
sufhciently considered, that where there 1s no difficulty 
there 13 no praise 

‘There seems to be in the conduct of Sir Robert 
Howard and Diyden towards each other someting 
that 18 not now eauly to be explamed Diyden, m 
Ins dedication to the Darl of Orrery, had defended 
dramatic rhyme, and Howard, im the preface to a 
collection of plays, had censured lus opinion Dryden 
vindicated bunself m bis “Dialogue on Dramatic 
Poetry,” Howard, m his preface to the “Duke of 
Lerma,” ammadverted on the vindication, and Dry 
den, m a preface to the “Indian Emperor,” replied to 
the ammadvermons with grest aspenty, and almost 
with contumely The dedication to this play us dated 
the year m which the “Annus Myrabils” was pub 
hshed ‘Here spears a strange moonsustency, but 
Lavgbame affords some help, by relating that the an- 
swer to Howard was not published m the first edition 
of the play, but was added when :t was afterwards re- 
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pmted, and 1s the “Duke of Lermy” did not appar 
til 1668, the <ame yer m which the Dilogu. was 
pubbshed, there was time enough for comity to grow 
up between authors who, wutting both for the theatre, 
wore naturally invals 

‘Hoe wis now so much distinguished, that 1 1668 he 
suceecded Su Wallum Diyenwt as Port lune ite ‘Lhe 
salny of the Limeate hid been 1uscd in favour of 
Jonson, by Chules the knst fiom 4 hundred marks 
to one huudied pounds ayo wd a trace of wie, 
4 Tevenue im those days not inadequate to the con 
yemencts of te 

"The same year ho published Ins “Essay on Di unite 
Poetry,” an elegant 11d structive didoguc um whicu 
we me told by Puor, that the pimeipul chur acter 18 
meant to repicseut the Larl of Doisct * lus work 
seems to bvve g \cu Addison 1 model {or lus‘ Dialogues 
upon Medals ” 

Secret Love, or the Mudcn Queen,” ts a tragi 
comedy In the prefwe he discusses a carious ques- 
thon, whether a poet can judge well of his own produc 
tions and determnes yery justly, tht of the plan and 
dispesition, and all that ean be reduced to principles of 
scienee, the author may depend upon hs own opauion , 
ut that, im those parts where fancy predomunates, self 
love may easily decewe He might have obsorved, 
that what 18 good, only because it pleases, cannot be 
Plonounced good till xt has been found to please 

“Sir Martin Mar all 1s a comedy, published without 
preface or dedication, and st first without the name of 
the author Laugbane charges 1, lhe most of the 
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rest, with plagusnsm, and observes that the song is 
translated from Vouture, allowing however that both 
the sense and measure are exactly observed 

The “Tempest” 1s an alterahon of Shakspeare’s 
play, made by Diyden m conjunction with Davenant, 
“whom,” saya he, “I found of so quick a fancy, that 
nothing was proposed to him m which he could not 
suddenly produce « thought extremely pleasant and 
aurprismg, aud those first thoughts of hus, contrary 
to the Latm proverb, were not always the least happy, 
and as hus fancy was quick, 30 hkewise were the pro- 
ducts of it remote and new He borrowed not of any 
other, and lus imagmations wee such as could not 
easily enter into any other man” 

‘The effect produced by the conyunction of these two 
poweifal mds was, that to Shakspeare’s monster 
Cihban 1s added a sister monster Sycorax, aud a 
woman who, m the orginal play, had never seen 
& man, 1s 1n this brought acquamted with a man tliat 
had never seen 8 woman 

About this time, m 1673, Dryden seems to have had 
lus quiet much disturbed by the success of the “Him 
press of Morocco,” « tragedy wntten m rhyme by 
Elkanah Settle, which was 80 much applauded as to 
soake lnm think lis supremacy of reputation in aome 
danger Settle had not only been prosperous on the 
stage, but, m the confidence of success, liad published 
hus play, “with sculptures” and a pieface of defiance 
‘Here was one offence added to another, and, for the 
Jast blast of inflammatson, it was acted at Whitehall 
by the Court lades. 
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Dryden could not now repress these emotions, which 
be called mdignation, and others jealousy, but wrote 
upon the play and the dedication such criticism as 
mahgnant impatience could pour out 1n haste 

Of Settle he gives thus character “He 1s an ammal 
of a most deplored understanding, without conversa 
fon Hh» bemg as ina twilight of sens, and some 
“glmmenng of thought, which he can never faxhion 
into wit 01 English Ha style as boisterous and rough 
hewn, his rhyme moorngibly lewd, and Ins numbers 
perpetually harsh and illsoundmg ‘That little tdent 
which he has, 1s fancy He sometimes labous with 
athought, but, with the pudder he makes to bring it 
anto the world, it 8 commonly still born, so that, for 
want of learmng and elocution, he will never be able 
to express anytlong either naturally or yusely'” 

‘This 18 not very decent, yct tus 1s onc of the prges 
im which oriticism prevails most over brutal fury He 
proceeds “He has a heavy hand at fools and « great 
feheity m writing nonsense for them Foola they will 
‘bein spite of bam = Has King, his two Empiesses, his 
villain, and his sub-villain, nay his bero, have all a oer 
tam natural cast of the father—therr folly was born 
and bred m them, and somethmg of the Elkanah will 
he visible ” 

‘Tus 1s Dryden’e general declamation, I will not 
vathhold from the yeader a partioular remark Having 
gone throagh the first act, he says, “To conelude this act 
with the most rambling piece of nonsense spoken yet,— 

To flattarme ngbtung our feagn’d mules conform, 
‘Whioh back @ with thunder do but gilda storm * 
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Conform o smsle to lightmng, make » amsle routate 
Uightwing, and flattering lightung lightning sme 3s 
a threateng thog And this hghtmng must gid 
4 storm Now if I must confoim my stailes to ght- 
ming, then my smules must gid a storm too to gild 
with smidee 18 a new invention of gildmg And gid 
astoim by bemg Jacked with thunder Thunder 18 
part of the storm, so one part of the storm must help 
to geld another part, and help by bac/ig, as if man 
would gild » thmg the better for bemg backed, or 
having # load upon lus back 80 that here as gilding 
by conforming, smiley, lightang, backing, and thundes- 
tag, The whole 1s as if I should say thus, I will make 
‘my counterfeit smiles look hhe a flattermg stone horse, 
wluch, being backed with a trooper, does but gild the 
battle Imm mustahen if nonsense 1s not here pretty 
thick sown Sure the poet writ these two hnes aboard 
some smack in 8 storm, and, being sea-sich, spewed up 
a good lump of clotted nonsense at once ” 

‘Here 1 perhaps a sufficient specuner, but as the 
pamphlet, though Dryden's, has never been thought 
‘wortliy of repubhoation, and 23 not easily to be found, 
it may gratify cunoaity to quote st more largely — 

«cWhene er she bleeds, 
‘He no severer # damnation needs, 
‘That dares pronounce the sentence of her devth, 
‘Than the infechon that attends that breath” 

“That attends that breath —The poct 1s at breath 
agam, breath can nover scape him; and here he 
brings m a dreath that must be safechous with pro- 
aouxcwg @ sentence; and this sentence 18 not to bo 
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pronounced till the condemned party Bleeds, that is, 
she must be execuied first, and sentenced afler; aud 
the pronouneing of this sentence will be ufectious ; that 
as, others will catch the disease of that sentence, and 
this infecting of others will torment a man’s se'f. The 
whole is thus; when ske bleeds, thou weedcat no greater 
Kell or torment to thyself, than tafecting of others by 
pronouncing a scufence upon ker What hodge-podge 
does he mako hee! Never was Dutch” grout such 
clogging, thick, indigestible stuf But tlus is but 
a taste to stay the stomach; wo shall have a moro 
plentiful mess presently. 
“Now to dish up the poet’s broth, that I pro- 
talsed :—~ - 
‘For when we're ded, and our freed soul’e eniaaged, 
Of nature's rose bunden we're daschary dy * 
‘Then gently, a» a hyp} lover's zh, 
Lake w mdarng metcors thio gh the aur we'll fly, 
‘Andin our ary walk, an subtie guests, 
‘Wo'l steak into ons erucl fathers’ bicaste, 
There reid then son's, and track each pr sion’s phere: 
Sco how Ruvenge mows ther, Ambition hee 
‘Ai din their orbe vacw the dark characters 
Of moges, ruins, zourders, blood and wars. 
‘We ll blot out sll thoao hideous di wight, and site 
‘Pu and white forms, then with o ridint Light 
‘Then breaste cnaucle, ill therr passious be 
Geatle us nature in its infancy. 
Till toften'd by ow charms thar farvee cease, 
And thew revenge rewlves mto ¢ peace. 
‘Thus by our deatietherr quarrel ends, 
‘Whom vung we made foes, dead we'll make friends,” 
‘Lf this be not a very Lberal mess, I will refer myself 
to the stomach of any moderate guest. And a rare 
mess it is, far excellmg any Westminster white-broth, 
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It is a kind of giblet porridge, made of the giblets 
af a couple of young geese, stodged full of meteors, 
orks, spheres, track, hideous draughts, dark characters, 
white forms, and radiest lights, designed not only to 
please appetite and indulge luxury, but it is also 
physical, being an approved medicine to purge choler : 
for it is propounded by Morena, as a receipt to cure 
their fathera of their cholerio hamours: and were it 
written in characters as barbarous as the words, 
might very well pass for a doctor’s bill. To con- 
chide, it is porridge, “tis a receipt, ‘tis a pig with 
a pudding in the belly, ’tis I know not what : for, cer- 
tainly, never any one that pretended to write sense 
had the impudence before to put such stuff as this 
into the mouths of those that were to speak it before 
an audienve. whom he did not take to be all fools; and 
after that to print it too, and expose if to the examina- 
tion of the world, But let us sce what we can make 
of this stuff :— 
‘Por when we're dead, and our freed eouls enlarg’d— 


Hore he tells us what it is to be dead; it is to have 
ovr freed souls set free. Now if to have soul set free 
is to be dead, then to havo a /reed soul set free is to 
have a dead man die, 
‘Then gentle, ss 6 happy lover's sigh— 
They two hke one sigh, and that one sigh, like two 
wandering meteors, 
+—shall flie through the eir— 

‘That ia, they shall mount above ke falling stars, or 





else they shall skip he two Jacks with lanterns, or 
Will-witha-wisp, and Madge-with e-candle” 

“And wm ther airy walk steal into ther cruel fa- 
ther# breasts, like subtle guests So that ther futher’? 
breasts must be in an avy walk, on airy walk of a flier. 
And there they will read thar sonl, and track the 
spheres of thar pasuons That 3s, these wallmg thers, 
Took with-a lantern, &, will put on his spectacles, 
and fall a reading sowie, and put ou lus pumps and fall 
8 tracking of spheres, 90 that he wall wad and run, 
walk and fly at the same time’ Oht Nimble Juck 
Then he will see, how revenge here, how ambition there— 
The birds will hop about And then view the dark 
characters of eges, ruins, murder, blood, and wars, wx 
theer orls Track the characters to thu fons! Oh! 
rare sport for Jach Never was place so full of game 
as these breasts! You cannot stir but flush a sphere, 
start a character, or ankennel an orb!” 

Bettie’s 1s sad to have beon the flist play em- 
belshed with sculptures, those ornaments seem 10 
have given poor Dryden great distwhmce Ife tree 
however to case his paw, by venting hus malice in a 
parody — 

“The port bas not only been 80 impudent to expose 
all tlus stuff, but so arrogant to dctend it with an 
epistle; like » saucy booth keeper, that, when he had 
put a cheat upon the people, would wrangle ond fight 
with any that would*not like it, or would offer to dis- 
cover it, for which mrogance our poet receives this 
correchon, and to jerk hum a Little the sharper, I will 

+ not transpose hus verse, but by the Leap of his own 
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words tranvnonsense sense, that, by my stuff, people 
muy yudge the better what lus is — 


‘Great Bos, thy tragedy and sculptures done 
From press, and plates m flocts do homen ard eame 
‘And in ridtoulons and humble pride, 

‘Tho 1 eourse an ballad air ger’ baskets gunila, 
‘Whot grou y twigs do ill new beauties tube, 
Prom the gas shows thy dainty <cutptures niake 
‘Thy hncs a mess of sbyming nonecase yicld, 
‘Aocnsc) ov tule, with futtotms fustian all d 

No mam of sense docs m oae Iine appenr, 

‘Thy words big bull s of botstetous bombast bev 
With nove they move, and fom players mouths rebound, 
‘When than tongues dine to thy woids' cmpty «ound, 
Py thee inspur’d the rumbling vores roll, 

Ap ifthut rbyme and bombast lent & soul 

‘And with that soul they seem trught duty too, 

‘To huffing words does bumble nonsense how, 
Asafit would thy worthless worth enlianee, 
To th lowest 1ank of fops thy praive vdvance, 
‘To whom, by matmnet, vl thy stuf?is dear , 

‘Their Joud clape coho to the thertre 

From breaths of fools thy commendation spi eads, 
Pame «mgs thy prusse with months of loggerheds 
‘With no ao and laughing ench thy fustuan greets, 
"Tas olapt by ques of empty -headed cits, 

‘Who have therr tribute sent, xnd homage given, 
As mon im whispers send loud nowe to heaven * 


“Thus I have daubed Imm with his own puddle 
and now we are come from aboaid Ins dancing, mask 
ing, rebounding, breathing fleet, and as if we had 
landed at Gotham, we mect nothmg but fools and 
nonsense” 

Such was the etiam to which the genus of Dryden 
could be reduced, between rage and terror; rage with 
Little provocation, and terror with hitle danger. ‘To 
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see the nghest mmds thus levelled with the meancat 
may produce some solace to the consciousness of woth 
ness, and some mortificvtson to the pride of wisdom 
But let st be remembered, that mids aro not kelhd 
an their powers but when fliey are first levelled im then 
desues Dryden wd Settle had both placed ther hap- 
pines in the claps of mullutudes 

The *Moch Astiologer,” a comedy, is dedieited to 
the Wlustnous Duke of Newewth, whoo he courts 
by adding to us pr uses those of lus Iidy, not only as 
alover but a pattnor of Ins siudis Tt a» unph smg 
to think bow many uamcs, once celcbr ited, ate stuce 
forgotten Of Newentl’s woks nothmg 1s now 
Anown but Jus trostise on hmscumhip 

‘The preface seems very clibor ately wutten, and con 
tumns many yust remarks on the fathers of the Dozlish 
dhama Shrlsperte’s plots, he says, we m the hund cd 
novels of Cunthio, those of Beaumont and Fletcher in 
Spanish stories, Jonson only mde them for him-lt 
‘Hbs caiticisms upon tragedy, comedy, and farce are 
judieions and profound Ue endewours to defend the 
inmoralty of some of lus comedies by the example of 
former wuters, which xs only to say, that he was not 
the fist nor perhaps the gieatest offender Against 
those that accused him of pligurism, he alleges a fa- 
vourable expresnon of the King “He only desned 
that they, who accuse me of thefts, would ateal him 
playa like mmo,” fad then relates how much labour 
he spends in fittmg for the English stage what he bor- 
rows from others 

“Tyranmo Love, or the Virgm Martyr,” was another 
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tragedy in rhyme, conspicuous for many passages of 
strength and elegance, and many of empty noise and 
ridiculous turbulence. The rants of Maximin have 
been always the sport of criticism; and were at 
length, if his own confession may be trusted, the 
shame of the writer, 

Of this play he takes care to let the reader know 
that it was contrived and written in seven weeks, 
‘Want of time was often his excase, or perhaps short- 
ness of time was his private boast in the form of an 


apology. 

‘Tt was written before the “Conquest of Granada,” 
but published after it, The design is to recommend 
piety. ‘I considered that pleasure waa not the only 
end of poesy, and that even the instractions of mo- 
rajity were not so wholly the business of » poet, as 
that precepts and examples of piety were to be omit- 
ted; for to leave that employment altogether to the 
clergy, were to forget that religion was first taught in 
verse, which the laziness or dulness of succeeding priest- 
hood turned afterwards into prose.” Thus foolishly 
could Dryden write, rather than not shew his malice 
to the parsons. 

The two parts of the “Conquest of Granada” are 
written with seeming determination to glut the public 
with dramatic wonders; to exhibit in its highest eleva- 
tion a theatrical meteor of incredible love and impos- 
sible valour, and to leave no room for a wilder flight to 
the extravaganee of posterity. All the rays of romantic 
heat, whether amorous or warlike, glow in Almanzor 
hy a kind of concentration, He is above all laws; he 
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ss exempt from all reatrants, he ranges the world 
will, and governs whereser he appears He fights 
without enqummg the cause, and loves in spite of the 
obligations of justice, of rejection by his mistress, and 
of prohibition trom the dead Yet the scrues are, fur 
the most part, dehghtfal, they evinbit a kind of allus 
, tous depravity and mycstic madness such as, af tt 1s 
sometunes despised, 1s often reverenced and m which 
the ridiculous is mingled with the astonishing 
In the Eptlogue to the s.cond part of the “Conquest 
of Granada,” Dryden indulges jus favourite pleasure of 
discrediting his predecessors , and this Kpulogue he his 
defended by a long postscupt He had promud a « 
cond dislogae, m which he should more fully treat 81 
the virtues and faults of the inghsh poets who have 
wnitten in the dram tie, epic, or tyrre way’ This pio- 
mise was never formally performed , but, with r spect 
to the dramatic waiters, he has given us m lus pretacrs, 
and m this postsonpt, something equivalent, but hs 
prrpose beng to exalt humscli by the comparison, he 
shews faults distinctly, and only prases exocllence im 
general terms 
‘A play thus written, m professed defiance of probv- 
Uihty, naturally drew down upon itself the vultures of 
tho theatre, One of the critics that attached it was 
Martm Chfford, to whom Sprat addressed the Lafe of 
Cowley, with such generation of lus eritieal powers ns 
might naturally excite grcat expectations of matraction 
from bus remarks But ket honest credulity beware of 
recerrmg chmacters from contemporary writers Clif 
ford’s remarks, by the favour of Dr Perey, were at last 
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obtained; and, that no man may ever want them more, 
I will extract enough to satisfy all reasonable desire. 

In the first letter his observation is only general : 
"You do live,” says he, “in as much ignorance aid 
durknees as you did in,the womb: your writings are 
like a Jack-of-all-trades shop; they have a variety, but 
nothing of value; and xf thon art not the dullest plant~ 
auimal that eyer the earth produced, all that I havo 
conversed with are strangely mistaken in thee.” 

Tn the second, he tells him that Almanor is not 
more copied from Achilles than from Ancient Pistol. 
“But am,” says he, “strangely mistaken if I havo 
not seen this very Almanzor of yours in some disguise 
spout this town, and passing under another name. 
Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this Huffoap once the 
Indian Emperor, and at another time did he not call 
Inmself Maximin? Was not Lyndaraxa once called 
Almeria? I mean under Montezuma the Indian Em. 
peror. I protest and vow they are either the same, or 
#0 alike that I cannot, for my heart, distinguish one 
from the other. You are therefore # strange uncon- 
seionable thief; thou art not content to steal from 
others, but dost rob thy poor wretched self too.” 

‘Now was Settle’s time to take his revenge. He 
wrote a vindication of his own lines; and, if he is 
foreed to yield anything, makes reprisals upon his 
enemy. To sey that his answer is equal to the censure 
is no high commendation. To expose Dryden's method 
of analyzing his expressions, he tries the same experi- 
ment upon the description of the ships in the Indian 
Emperor,” of which however he does not deny the ox- 
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cellence, but tends to shew that by studied muscon- 
strnetion everything may be equally represented 1» 
nidioulous After so much of Dryden's elegant ani 
‘madversions, justice requires that something of Sctl"s 
should be exhibited ‘The followmg observations arc 
therefore extracted from a quario pamphict of umcty 
five pages — 
“Fata after hum below with pan id move, 
‘And vistory could wearer keep pacwabore ” 

“These two hes, if he can shew me any scnse or 
thought m, or anything but bombast and nowe, hc 
shall make me believe every word m his observatiouy 
‘on Morocco sense ” 

In the “Empress of Morocco” wore these lines «— 

«71 travel then to same remoter sphere, 
‘Tul I Sad out new worlds, and crown you there 
On which Dryden made this remark — 

“T believe our learned author takes a sphere for a 
country the sphere of Morocco, as if Morocoo wue 
the globe of carth and water, but a globe is no sphere 
neither, by lus leave,” &¢ Settle reyomed “ho 
sphere aust not be sense, unless it relate to a cr 
cular motion about # globe, m which sense the astro 
nomers use it I would desire hum to expotnd thove 
‘Ihnes im ‘ Granada ’"— 

‘Tl to the turrets of the palace go, 

‘And odd new fre to thove that fight below 
‘Theuceshero-bke, with torches by my wide, 
(Far be the oxen tho’} my love Il gue 

Xo, like hua better fortune I appear, 

“With open arm, loow vail and flowing has, } 
Just fying firsard from my rowing sphere” 


“I wonder, if he be so strict, how he dares make so 
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bold with spdere lumself, and be so entical in other 
men’s writings ‘Fortune w fancied standing on a 
globe, not on a spdere, as he told us im the first act 
Because Eikanah’s ssmdes are the most unlike 

tangs to what they are compared tu the world, lk ven 
ture to start @ simile in his ‘Annus Mirabiks * he 
paves this poetical deseription of the slup called the 
“London ’—~ 

“The goodly London m her geMant trm, 

‘The Phenix~danghter of the vanqui«ht ald, 

‘Like « neb bride does to the ocesn swim, 

‘And cn her shadow ndes in floatmg gold 

‘Hor fing aloft opread ruftting im the wind, 

‘And sangume streamers scem d the food to fire 

‘The weaver, ebarm’d with what his loom demgn'd, 

Goes on to sea, and hnows not to retire 

‘With roomy decks her gum of mghty strength, 

fow laid racaths each mounting Inllow levee, 
Deep mm her draught, and waihke i ber length, 
‘She seems a vea-wasp flying on the waves’ 


‘What » wonderful pother 1s here, to make all these 
poehioal beautifications of a ehxp! that 26, a phoxse m 
the first stanza, and but a wasp m the last nay, to 
make kis humble comparison of a wasp more midiou 
lous, he does not say it flies upon the waves as mmbly 
as a wasp, or the hike, but it seemed a wasp But our 
author at the wntmg of ths was not m his altitudes, 
to compare ships to floating palaces , a comparison to 
the purpose was a perfection he did not arnve to fill 
jus “Indian Emperor's’ days But perhaps his simlt 
tude has more in xt than we imagine, thes slip had 
a great many guns m her, and they, put altogether, 
mede the sting m the wasp’s tail for thus is all the 
season I can guess why it seemd a weap But, be- 
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cause we will allow hm all we can to help out, kt 
ib be a phams sea wasp, and the rarity of such an 
ammal may do much towaids the heightemmg the 


“Tt bad been much more to his purpose, if he had 
designed to render the senseless play little, to have 
searched for seme such ped uty as this — 

“Two uf scarce make one povebulitg, 
‘Tfyustwee will tike all and nothing eve, 
Tut ve, methinks, ts not distrbntine 


‘To die or bill you, ws the + tor mative, 
‘Rather tha tthe your life, I will not bve* 


“Observe how prettily our author chops logic in 
heroic verse Three such fustan canting words a» 
distributive, alternate, and two yf, no man but hin 
sclf would have come within the nowe'of But he s 
@ man of general lear ming, and all comes mto his play 

“"Twould have done well, too, uf he could have met 
with a rant or two worth tle observation, such as,— 


¢ Move ewiftly, san, and tty a lover «pce, 
‘Lesve months and weeks behind thes in thy race” 


“But surely the sun, whether he fies a lover's or 
not a lover's pace, leaves webs and months, nay yeas 
too, behind him in hus race 
“Poor Robm, or any other of the philo mathematics, 
would have given hum satisfaction m the point 
“ur could tall thee now, thy fate’s so low, 

‘That I must stoop ere I can give the blow 

‘But mine we fixt go far above thy crown, 

‘That sli thy mon, 

‘Piled on thy back, can never pull :t down’ 
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“Now where that is, Almanzor’s fate ia fixt, I can- 
not guess; but wherever it is, I believe Almanzor, and 
think that all Abdalla’s subjects piled upon one an- 
other might not pull down his fate so well as without 
piling; besides, I think Abdalla ao wise a man that if 
‘Almantor had told him piling his men upon his back 
might do the feat, he would scaros bear such a weight 
forthe pleaare of the exploit; bat it is buf and et 
Abdalla do it if be dare. 

‘The people Ike a headlong torrent go, 
‘And every damn they break or overflow. 

Bal, unoppoe' they ether love ther Toro 

1a volumes to their former course.’ 
A ary pretty allusion, contrary to all sense or 
reason. Torrents, I take it, let them wind never no 
much, can never return to their former coarse, unless 
he can suppose that fountains can go upwards, which 
ia impossible; may, more, in the foregoing page he 
tells us 06 too. A trick of a very unfaithful memory,— 

* But cam no more than fountains upward flow." 
‘Which of forrest, which signifies a rapid stream, 
is much more impossible. Besides, if he goca to 
quibble, and say that it is possible by art water may 
be made return, and the same water run twies in one 
and the same channel, then he quite confutes what he 
aays, for it is by being opposed that it runs into its 
former ecarse; for all engines that make water so re- 
tum, do it by compulsion and opposition. Or if he 
means a headlong torrent for « tide, which would be 
ridiculous, yet they do not wind in volumes, but come 
fore-right back (if their upright lies straight to their 
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former course), and that oy opposition of the sca- 
water, that drives them back again. 

‘And for fanoy, when he lights of anything like it, 
‘tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As here, for ex- 
ample of, I find this faneiful thought in his * Annus 
Mitabilis’:— 

© Old father Thames raised up his reverend head; 
‘But feared the fate of sumo woald retarn; 


‘Deop 1m bie core he sought bit nedgy Dart; 
‘And shrunk hus waters back into hig ura.’ 


“This is stolen from Cowley’s ‘Davideis,’ p.9.— 


* Gwift Jordan <tarted, and straight backward fled, 
‘Fiiding amongst thick reeds bus ayod head. 
‘And when the Spamards thew assnalt begia, 
‘At ouce beat those without and thove within.’ 

“This Almanzor speaks of himself, and sure for one 
mien to conquer an army within the cify, and another 
without the city, at once, is something diffenlt; but 
this fght is pardonable to some we meet with 
‘Granada.’ Osmin, speaking of Almanzor:— 

‘Who, hike a tempest that outeides the wind, 

‘Mude a just battle, ere the bodies joun’d.” 
Pray what docs this hononrable person mean by a 
tempest that outrides the wind! A tempest that out- 
rides itself. To suppose a tempest without wind is 
as bad as supposing a man to walk without feet, for if 
he supposes the fsmpest to be something distinct from 
the wind, yet as being the effect of wind only, to come 
before the canse is a little preposterous ; 20 that if he 
takes it one way, or if he takes at the other, those tuo 
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ifs will scarce make one possibility.” Enough of 
Settle. 

© Macringe-i-la-Mode” is a comedy, dedicated to the 
Earl of Rochester, whom he acknowledges not only as 
the defender of his poetry, but the promoter of his 
fortune. Langbaine places this play in 1673. The 
Earl of Rochester, therefore, was the famous Wilmot, 
whom yet tradition always represents a8 an enemy to 
Dryden, ond who is mentioned by him with some dis- 
respect in the preface to Juvenal. 

“The Assignation; or, Love in a Nannery,” a 
comedy, was driven off the stage, against the opinion, 
as the author says, of the beet judges. It in dedicated, 
i. p very elegant address, to Sir Charles Sedley, in 
which he finds an opportunity for bis usual oomplaint 
of hard treatment and unreasonable censure. 

* Amboyna” is # tissue of mingled dialogue in verse 
and prose, and was perhaps written in Jess time than 
“The Virgin Martyr,” though the author thought not 
fit either ostentationsly or mournfully to tell how little 
labour it cost him, or at how short a warning he pro- 
duced it, It was a temporary performance, written in 
the time of the Dutch war, to inflame the nation 
against their enemies; to whom he hopes, as he de- 
clures in his Epilogue, to make his poetry not less 
destructive than that by which Tyrteus of old ani- 
uated the Spartans. This play wag written in the 
second Dutch war in 1673. 

“Troilus and Cressida” is a play altered from 
Skakspeare, but so altered that even in Langbaine’s 
opinion “the last scens in ihe third act is « master- 
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piece.” It is introdueed by a discourse on “The 
Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy,” to which I suspect 
that Rymer’s book had given occasion. 

‘The “Spanish Friar” is a tragi-comedy, eminent for 
the happy coincidence and coalition of the two plots. 
‘As it was written against the Papists, it would natu. 
rally at that time have friends and enemies, and partly 
by the popularity which it obtained at first, aud partly 
‘by the real power both of the serious ‘ind risible part, 
it continued long a favourite of the public. 

Tt was Dryden’s opinion, at least for some time, and 
he maintains it in the dedication of this play, that the 
drama required an alternative of comic and tragic 
scenes, and that it is necessary to mitignte by ale- 
viations of merriment the pressure of ponderous events 
and the fatigue of toilsome passions. °** Whoever,” 
says he, “cannot perform both parts, is but half o 
writer for the stage.” 

The “Duke of Guise,” » tragedy written in con- 
jonction with Lee, as “‘CEdipue” had been before, 
seems to deserve notice only for the offence which it 
gave to the remnant of the Covenanters, and in gene- 
ral to the enemies of the Court, who attacked him 
with great violence, and were answered by him, though 
at last he seems to withdraw from the conflict, by 
transferring the greater part of the blame or merit to 
his partner. It happened that » contract had been 
made between them, by which they were to join in 
writing a play, and “he happened,” saya Dryden, “to 
claim the promise just upon thc Anishing of a poem, 
when I would have been glad of a little respite. Two 

og 
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thirds of xt belonged to hum, and to me only the first 
scene of the play, the whole fourth act, and the first 
half or somewhat more of ths fifth” 

‘Thus was a play written professedly for the party of 
the Duke of York, whose succession was then opposed 
‘A parallel 1s untended between the Leaguers of France 
and the Covenanters of England, and thus mtention 
produced the controversy 

Albion and ‘Albama” 1s 8 musical drama or opera, 
‘wntten, like the “Duke of Guise,” agemst the Repub 
leans ‘With what success it was performed I have 
not found 

“The State of Innocence and Fall of Man” is 
termed by hum an opera, it 19 rather a tragedy in 
heroto thyme, but of which the personages are such 
an cannot desently be exhibited on the stage Some 
such production was foreseen by Marvel, who writes 
‘thus to Milton — 


Or if work so mfimta be spann’d, 
‘Jealous I was that some less akuifal bend, 
{Boch as dsquyt lways whet 1s well, 
‘And by ull-smit sting wonld exoel,) 
‘Moght hence presume the whole crestion’s day, 
‘To change m sovucs, and show it in a play” 


Tt 18 another of his hasty prodactous, for the heat of 
Jus mmagination raised 1t m 8 month 

‘Thus composition 1s addressed to the Princess of 
Modena, then Duchess of York, m a stram of flattery 
‘luch disgraces gemus, and whuch it wes wonderful 
that any man that knew the meamng of his own words 
could use without self-detestation It 1s an attempt 


to mingle carth and heaven, by prasmg buman excel- 
Tenoe in the language of region. 

‘The preface contams an apology for heroic verse 
and poetis heence, by which 18 meant not any Liberty 
taken m contracting or extendmg wards, but the use 
of bold fictions and ambitious figures. 

The reason which he gives for printing what was 
never acted cannot be overpassed “I was mduced to 
it m my own defence, many bundred eomcs of xt being 
dispersed abroad without my knowledge or consent, 
and every one gatherng new faults, xt became at 
length a hbel agawst me” These copies as they 
gathered faults were apparently manuscript, and he 
lived m an age very unlike ours if many hundred 
copies of fourteen hundred knes were hkely to be 
transcnbed An author has a nght tosprint lus own 
works, and needs not seek an apology in falsehood, 
but he that could bear to write the dedication felt no 
pain in writing the preface. 

 Aureng Zebe*” 1 a tragedy founded on the actions 
of a great prince then rewnming, but over nationa not 
likely to employ their eritics upon the transactions of 
the English stage. If he had known and hked hia 
own character, our trade was not m those times accure 
from lus resentment Hs country w at such a dis 
tance that the manners mght be safely falsified and 
the madents feagned, for remotences of place 1, re- 
marked by Racine to afford the same conveniences io 
a poet as length of tame. 

"Thus play is written m thyme, and bas the appear. 
ance of beng the most elaborate of all the dramas 

= 1676, 
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‘The personages are unperial, but the dialogue 1s often 
domestie, and therefore susceptible of sentiments ac 
commodated to fambar merdents The complamt of 
Ife 1s celebrated, and there are many other passages 
that may be read with pleasure 

‘ys play ws addressed to the Earl of Mulgrave, 
afterwarda Dake ot Buckingham, himself, if not a poet, 
yet a wnter of veraes end a critic In this address 
Dryden gave the first hints of his intention to wnte an 
epic poem He mentions his design m terms 80 ob 
scure, that he seems afraid lest hus plan should be 
purloined, as, he says, happened to hum when he told 
xt more plamly in hus preface to Juvenal “The de 
sign,” says ho, “you know 1s great, the story English, 
and neither too near the present times nor too distant 
from them ” 

“All for Love, or the World well Lost,” a tragedy 
founded upon the story of Antony and Cleopatra, ho 
tells us “18 the only play which he wrote for humself,”” 
the rest were given to the people It by umversal 
consent accounted the work im which he has admitted 
the fewest 1mpropnetes of style or character, but at 
has one fault equal to many though rather moral than 
ential, that by admittmg the romantic omnipotence 
of love he has recommended as lsodable and worthy of 
mmitation that conduct which, through all ages, the 
good have censured as vicious and the bad deapised 
as foolish 

Of thus play the prologue and the epilogue, though 
‘sntten upon the common topics of malicious and 
ignorant omticsm, and without any particular relation 

* 1678 
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to the characters or incidents of the drama, are de- 
aervedly celebrated for tlieir elegance and sprigh{liness. 

“Limberham, or the Kind Keeper',” is a comedy 
which, after the third night, was prohibited as too 
indecent for the stage. What gave offence, was in 
the printing, as the author says, altered or omitted. 
Dryden confesses that its indecency was objected to, 

“but Langbaine, who yet seldom favours him, imputes 
its expulsion to resentment, because it*‘s0 much cx- 
posed the keeping part of the town.” 

«Gadi a tragedy formed by Dryden and Lee, 
in conjunction, from the works of Sophocles, Sencca, 
and Corneille, Dryden planned the scenes, and com- 
posed the first and third acts, 

“Don Sebastian” is commonly esteemed either the 
first or second of bis dramatic performances. It is too 
Jong to be all acted, and has many characters and 
many incidents, and though it is not without sallics of 
frantic dignity, and more noise than meaning, yet as it 
makes approaches to the possibilities of real life, and 
has some sentiments wlach leave a strong impression, 
it continued long to atiract attention, Amidst the 
distresses of princes, and the vicissitudes of empire, 
are inserted several soenes which the writer intended 
for eomie, but which I suppose that age did not much 
commend and this would not endure, There are, how- 
over, passages of excellence universally acknowledged; 
the dispute and the reconcilistion of Dorax and Sebas- 
tian has always been admired. 

‘This play was first soted in 1690, after Dryden had 

+ for some years discontinued dramatic poetry. 





“Amphatryon” ua comedy denved from Plantus 
and Mohere The decheation 1s dated Oct 1690 Thus 
play seema to have snccceded at its first appearance, 
and was, I think, long considered as a very diverting 
entertanment 

“Cleomenea*” 1s a tragedy, only remarkable aa xt 
occasioned an meient related in the “ Goardhan,” and 
allunvely mentioned by Dryden in hus preface As he* 
came out front ihe representation, he was accosted thus 
‘by some airy stnpling “Had © been left alone with 
& young beanty, I would not have spent my hme like 
your Spartan” “That, Sir,” sad Dryden, “perhaps 
istrue, but give me leave fo tell you, that you are 
so hero” 

“ King Arthur” 1s another opera Jt was the last 
work that ‘Dryden performed for King Charles, who 
did not hve to see it exhibited, and it docs not seem 
to have been ever brought upon the stage In the 
dedication to the Marquis of Halfax, there 1 a very 
elogant character of Charles, snd a pleasing sccount 
of hus latter hfe When this was first brought upon 
the stage, news that the Duke of Monmouth had 
Janded was told m the thestre, upon whch the com 
pany departed, and “ Arthur” was exhibited no more 

iss last drama was “Love Tnumphant,” » tag 
comedy In his dedicatzon to the Earl of Salsbury he 
mentions “the lowness of fortunp to which ho has 
voluntarily reduced himself, and of winch he has no 
reason to be ashamed ”* 

‘Thus play appeared in 1694 It 1s said to have been 
unsuccessful ‘The catastrophe proceedmg merely from 
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a change of mind, is confessed by the author to he 
defective. Thus he began and onded his dramatic 
labours with it succeas. 

From such a nomber of thextrical pieces it will be 
supposed by most readers that he must have improved 
his fortune, at least that such diligence with such 
abilities must have set penury at defiance. But m 

’ Dryden’s time the drama was very far from that uni- 
verual approbation which it has now wbtained. The 
playhouse was abhorred by the Puritans, and avoided 
‘by those who desired the character of scriousuess or 
decency. A grave lawyer would have dobused his 
dignity, and a young trader would have impaired his 
credit, by appearing in those mansions of dissoluje 
licentiousness, The profits of the theatre, when so 
many classes of the people were deducted from the 
audience, were not great, and the poct had for a long 
time but'a single night, ‘The first that bad two nughis 
was Southerne, and the first that had three was Rowo, 
‘There were however, in those days, arts of improving 
& poet’s profit which Dryden forbore to practise, and 
a play therefore seldom produced him more than a hun- 
dred pounds, by the accumulated gain of a third mglit, 
the dedication, and the copy. 

Almost every piece had a dedication, written with 
such elegance and luxuriance of praise, as neither 
lusughtiness nor avarice could be imagined able to 
resist. But he sefms to have made flattery too cheap. 
That praise is worth nothing of which the price is 
known. 

To increase the value of his copies, he often sccom- 
pamed his work with » prefaes of oriticiam, a kind of 
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Jearaing then almost new in the English language, and 
‘which he, who had considered with great eosuracy the 
principles of writing, was able to distribute copiously 
as occasions arose. By these dissertations the public 
judgment must have been mach improved, and Swift, 
who conversed with Dryden, relates that he regretted 
the success of his own instructions, and found his , 
readors made suddenly too skilful to be easily satinfled, 

His prologues had such reputation, that for rome 
time » play was considered ax less likely to be well 
received if some of his verses did not introduce it, 
‘The price of a prologue was two guineas, till being 
asked ta write one for Mr. Sontherne, he demanded 
three: “Not,” said he, “youug man, out of dis- 
respect to yon, but the players have bad my goods 
‘too cheap,” 

Though he declarea that in his own opinion his 
genius was not diamatic, he had great confidence in 
his own fertility ; for he is said to have engaged by 
contrast to furnish four plays year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1678, he published 
“All for Love,” “Assignation,” two parts of the 
“Conquest of Granada,” “Sir Martin Mar-al),” and 
the “State of Innocence,” six complete plays; with 
a celerity of performance which, though all Langbaine’s 

of plagiarism should be allowed, shews such 
facikty of composition, sach resdjness of language, 
and such copiousness of sentiment, as since the name 
of Lopez de Vega perhaps no other author has ever 
possessed. 

‘He did not enjoy his reputation, however grest, 
nor his profits, however small, without molestation, 
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Ho had ents to endme, aud nvals to oppose. The 
‘two most distmgwshed wits of the nobilty, the Duke 
of Buckingham and Earl of Rochester, declared them 
selves bis enemies 

Buckingham characterised him m 1671 by the name 
of Bayes im the “Rcheatsal,” a farce which he 1 suid 
to hase witten with the assistauce of Butler the 
“author of “ Hudibr is,” Martin Clifford of the Charter 
house, and Dz Sprat, the fixud of Cowlcy, thon his 
chaplam Dryden and his fiends laughed at the 
length of time and the number of bands employed 
upon this performance, in wluch, though by some 
arllice of action at yet keeps possession of the stage, 
xt 18 not posable now to find anything that might 
not have been written without ao long delay, ora 
confederacy so numerous 

To adyust the minute events of Lterery hustory 1» 
tedious and troublesome, it requucs wdeed uo great 
force of understanding, but often depends pon cit 
quuies which there 1s no opportumty of making, or 18 
to be fetched from books aud pamphlets not always 
ot hand 

The “ Rehearsal’ was played in 1671, and yet 
us represented as mdieuling passages in the “ Conquest 
of Granada” and “ Assignation,” which were not pub- 
lished till 1678, in “ Marnage ala Mode,” published 
m 1673, and m “Tyrannic Love” of 1677 Theso 
coutradictions shew*how rashly satire 1 applied 

Tt ws smd that thi farce was ongmully intended 
against Davenant, who in the hrst dralt was cha. 

+ ractensed by the name of Blboa, Devenant had been 

anoldier and an adscaturer. 
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‘There is one passage m the “Rehearsal” still re- 
yosinmg, which seems to have related ongmally to 
Devenant Bayes hurts his nose, and comes im with 
brown paper applied to the braze, how ths aifected 
Dryden does not appear. Davenant’s nose bad suf- 
fered such dumnutzon by mushaps among the women, 
that @ patch npon that part evidently denoted kim 

Tt 15 said bkewise that Sir Robert Howard was onco” 
meant The’ design was probably to ndhoule the 
regning poet whoever he might be 

‘Muen of the personal satire, to which rt mght one 
its first reception, 18 now lost or obscured Bayes 
probably smtated the dress and mumcked the manner 
ef Dryden, the cant words winch are 2o often im lis 
moath may be supposed to have been Dryden's hahi- 
tual phases or customary exclamafions Bayes, when 
he 18 to wnite, blooded and purged, this, as Ta 
motte relates himself to have heard, was the real prac- 
tice of the poet 

‘There were other strokes m the “ Rehearsal” by 
which mahce was gratified , the debate between Love 
and Honour, which keeps Prince Volscius 1m a mnglo 
boot, 1s said to have alluded to the misconduct of the 
Duke of Ormond, who lost Dublin to the rebels while 
he was toymg with a mistress 

‘The Earl of Rochester, to suppress the reputation 
of Dryden, took Settle mto his protection, and endes- 
vonred to persuade the pubho that” its approbation had 
been to that tame musplaced Settle was awhile m 
lugh repatahon hus “ Empress of Morocco*,” having 
firat delighted the town, was carried in triumph to 
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‘Whitchall, and played by the laches of the Court. 
‘Now was the poetical meteor at the Inghest, the nett 
moment began ite fall Rochester withdrew his pa- 
tronage, seemung resolved, says one of his brographers, 
“to have a judgment contuary to that of the town” 
Perhaps bemg anable to endure any reputation beyond 
# certam height, even when he bad himself contributed 
to rae it, 

‘Nuther entes nor nvals did Dryden mach machtef, 
unless they gamed from bis own temper the power 
of veung hun, which his frequent bursts of resent- 
ment give teason to suspect He 1s always angry at 
some past, or afiad of some future censure, bat he 
Jessen the smarts of his wounds by the balm of hur 
own approbation, and endeavours to repel the shalts 
of coe by opposing a slucld of adamahtme con- 


‘The perpetual accusation produced agamst lum was 
that of pligiarism, against which he never attempted 
auy vigoious detence, for, though he was perhaps 
sometimes imwiously censared, he would by denymg 
part of the charge have confessed the rest, and ay his 
adversaises had the proof m their own hands, he who 
Anew that wit had ttle power agamst facts, wisely. 
left im that parplenity which geuerality produces a 
question which it was his interest to suppress, and 
which, unless provobed by vindication, few were likely 
to examme. 

Thongh the hfe of a wnter from about thirty-five 
to maty three may be supposed to have been sulh 
ciently busied by the composition of exght and twenty 
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pieces for the stage, Dryden found room in the same 
space for many other undertakings. 

But, how much soever he wrote, he waa at least 
once suspected of writing more, for in 1679 © paper 
of verses called “An Essay on Satire’ was shown 
about in mannsoript, by which the Karl of Rochester, 
the Duchess of Portamouth, and others were so much, 
provoked, that aa was supposed, for the actors were 
never discovkred, they procured Dryden, whom they 
suspected as the author, to be waylaid and beaten. 
‘This incident is mentioned by the Duke of Buching- 
hamshire, the true writer, in his “Essay on Poetry!,” 
where he says of Dryden,— 
= “Though praw’d and beaten for another's rhymes, 

‘Hq own deserves as great applause eametimes.”” 

‘His repatation in time was such, thet his name was 
thought necessary to the success of every poetical or 
literary performance, and therefore he was engaged to 
contribute something, whatever it might be, to many 
publications. He prefixed the “‘Life of Polybius” to 
the translation of Sir Henry Sheers, and those of Iu- 
cian and Plutarch to versions of their works by dif- 
ferent hands. Of the English “Tacitus” he translated 
the first book, and if Gordon be credited, translated it 
from the French. Such » charge can hardly be mea- 
tioned without some degree of indignation, but it is 
not, I suppose, so mach to be inferred that Dryden 
wanted the literature necessary to the pernaal of 
Tacitus, as that, considering himself as hidden in a 
crowd, he bad no awe of the public, and writing 

Fes, 
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merely for money, was contented to get it by the 
neareat way 

Tn 1680, the “Epistles” of Ovid bemg translated 
by the poets of the time, among which one was the 
work of Dryden, and another of Diyden and Lord 
Mulgrave, xt was necessary to mtroduce them by 
a preface, and Dryden, who on such occasions waa 
Yegularly summoned, prefixed a discourse upon trans- 
lation, which was then straggling for the’ liberty that 
it now enjoys Why at should fnd any difficulty m 
breaking the shackles of verbal interpretation, which 
must for ever debar it from elegwnce, it would be 
difficult to conjecture, were not the power of pre- 
yudioe every day observed The suthonty of Jonson,+ 
Sandys, and Holyday had fixed the judgment of the 
nation, and it waa not eamly believed that‘ a better 
way could be found than they had taken, though Fan 
shaw, Denham, Waller, and Cowley had tried to give 
examples of a different practice 

In 1681 Dryden became yet more conspicuous by 
umtmg politics with poetry m the memorable satire 
called “ Absalom and Achitophel,” written against the 
faction which, by Lord Shaftesbury’s meitement, sct 
the Duke of Monmouth at its head 

Of th poem, im which personal satire was spphed 
to the support of pubhe principles, and m which there- 
fore every md wag mterested, the reception was 
eager, and the ssle so large, thst my father, an old 
bookseller, told me he bad not known it equalled but 
by Sacheverel!’s tral 
" The reason of thus general perusal Addison has 
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attempted to derive from the delight which the mind 
feels in the investigation of secrets, and thinks that 
curiosity to decipher the names procured readers to 
the pocm. There is no need to enquire why those 
‘verses were read, which to all the attractions of wit, 
eleganoe, nd harmony, added the co-operation of all 
the factious passions, and filled every mind with 
triumph or resentment. 

Tt could sfot be supposed that all the provocation 
given by Dryden would be endured without resistanes 
or reply. Both his person and his party were exposed 
in their turns to the shafts of satire, which though 
neither so well pointed nor perhaps so well aimed, 
randoubtedly drew blood. 

One of these poems is called “ Dryden’s Satire on 
his Muse,’ sscribed, though, as Pope says, falsely, to 
Somers, who was afterwards Chanoellor. The poem, 
whosesoever it was, has much virulence, and some 
sprightliness. ‘The writer tells all the ill that he can 
collect both of Dryden and his friends, 

‘The poem of “Absalom and Achitophel” had two 
answers, now hoth forgotten; one called “ Azsria and 
‘Hushai,” thé other “ Absalom Senior.” Of these hos- 
tile compositions, Dryden apparently imputes “Ab- 
salom Benior” to Seitls, by quoting in his verses 
against him the second line. “ Azaria and Hushai” 
was, a8 Wood says, imputed ip him, though it is 
somewhat unlikely that he should write twice on the 
same occasion, This is « difficulty which I cannot 
remove for want of 2 minuter knowledge of poetical 
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The same years he published the “ Medal,” of which 
the subject is @ medal struck on Lord Shaftesbury's 
escape from a prosecution by the igaoramus of a grand 
jury of Londoners. 

In both poems he maintains the same principles, 
and saw theis both attacked by the same solani 
Elkanah Selue, who had answered “Al 
” peared with equal courage in opposition tothe “Medal 
and published an answer called “The Medal Reversed,” 
with so much success iu both encounters that he left 
the palm doubtful, and divided the suffrages of the 
nation. Such are the revolutions of fame, or such is 
the prevalence of fashion, that the man whose works 
have not yet been thought to deserve the,care of 
collecting them, who died forgotten in an hospital, and 
whose Jatter years were spent in contriving shows for 
fairs, and carrying an elegy or epithalamium, of which 
the beginning and the end were occasionally varicd, 
but the intermediate parts were always the same, 10 
every hoose where there was a funeral or a wedding, 


might with truth have had inscribed upon his stonc, —- 
4+ Sere Iles the r val and antagonist of Dryden.” 

Settle was for this rebellion severely chastised by 
Dryden under the name of Doeg, in tle second part 
of “Absalom and Achitophel,” and was perhaps for 
his faotious audacity made the city poet, whose annual 
office was to describe the glories of the Mayor's day. 
Of these bards he was the last, and seems not much to 
have deserved even this degree of regard, if it was 

1681, 2. 
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paid to his political opinions, for he afterwards wrote 
a panegyric on the virtues of Judge Jefferies, and 
what more conld have been done by the meanest 
zealot for prerogative ? 

Of translated fragments or occasional poems, to 
enumerate the titles or settle the dates would be 
tedious, with little use. It may be observed, that as | 
Dryden’s genius was commonly excited by some per- 
sonal regard, Mo rarely writes upon a general topic. 

Soon after the accession of King James, when the 
design of reconciling the nation to the Church of 
‘Rome became apparent, and the religion of the Court 
gave the only efficacious title to ite favours, Dryden 
declared, himself « convert to popery. This at any 
other time might have passed with little censure, Sir 
Kenelm Digby embraced popery, the two Rainolds 
reciprocally converted one another, and Chillingworth 
himself was awhile so entangled in the wilds of contro- 
versy as to retire for quiet to an infallible Church. 
‘If men of argument and study can find such diftoulties 
or auch motives es may either anite them to the 
Church of Rome, or detain them in uncertainty, there 
can be no wonder that a man, who perhaps never 
enquired why he was a Protestant, should by an artful 
and disputant be made a papist, overborne 
by the sudden violence of new and unexpected argu- 
ments, or deceived by a representation which shews 
only the doubte on one part, and only the evidence on 
the other, 

‘That conversion will always be suspected that ap- 
parently concurs with interest. He that never finds 
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honour, will not be thought to love trath only for 
hereclf. Yet it may easily happen that information 
may come at a commodious time, and as truth and 
interest are not by any fatal necessity at variance, 
that one may by accident introduoe the other. When 
opinions are struggling into popularity, the argu- 
ments by which they are opposed or defended be- 
come more known, and he that chatiges his 
sion would perhaps have changed it before, with the 
ike opportunities of instruction. This was then the 
state of popery ; every artifice was used to shew it in 
its fairest form ; and it must be owned to be a roligion 
of external appearance sufficiently attractive. . 

Itis natural to hope that a compreheusive is like- 
‘wise an elevated soul, and that whoever is wise is also 
honest. Iam willing to believe that Dryden, having 
employed his mind, active as it was, upon different 
studies, and filled it, capacious as it was, with other 
materials, came unprovided to the controversy, and 
wanted rather skill to discover the right than virtue to 
maintain it. But enquiries into the heart are not for 
man; we must now leave him to his Judge. 

‘The priests having strengthened their cause by so 
powerfal an adherent, were not long before they 
‘grought him into action. ‘They engaged him to defend 
the controversial, papers found in the strong-box of 
Charles the Second, and, what was yet harder, to de- 
fend them against Stillingfleet. 

‘With hopes of promoting popery, he was employed 
to translate Maimbourg’s “History of the Leagus,” 
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which he pubhshed* with a large mtroducton His 
mame 18 Lkewse prefixed to the Enghsh “Jafe of 
Francs Xavier,” but I know not that he ever owned 
hunself the translator Perhaps the use of his name 
was a pious fraud, which however seams not to have 
had much effect, for neither of the books, I believe, 
was ever popular 

The version of Kavier’s Iafo 1s commended by 
Brown, ma pafyphlet not wutten to flatter, and tho 
occasion of xt 1% aid to have bean, that the Queen, 
when she soboited s son, made vows to bim as he 
tutelary swt 

He was supposed to have undertaken to translate 
‘Varillas’s “History of Heresies,” and when Burnet 
published “Remarks” upon it, to bave written an 
“ Answer,” apon which Burnet makes the following 
observation — 

“I have been informed from England, that a gentle- 
man who 1s famous both for poetry and several other 
thugs, had spent three months im tranalating M, 
‘Varilas’s *Hastory ,” but that, as soon as my * Reftec- 
tions’ appeared, he discontinued us labour, finding the 
ciedit of his author was gone Now, if he thmks st 1s 
recovered by lus ‘ Answer,’ he will perhaps go on with 
hus taanglation, and thus msy be, for aught I know, a8 
good an entertamment for lum as the conversaiion 
that he had set on between the hinds and panthers, and 
all the rest of anumals, for whom M Varillas may serve 
well euongh as an suthor, and this hustory and that 
poem are euch extraordmary thugs of ther kind, that 
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it will be but suitable to see the author of the worst 
poem become likewise the translator of the worst 
history that the age bas produced. If his grace and 
his wit improve both proportionably, he will hardly 
find that he has gained much by tho change he has 
made, from having no religion to choose one of the 
worst, I@is true, he had somewhat to sink from in 
matter of wit, bat as for his morals, it is scarce pos 
sible for him to grow a worse man chau he was. Ho 
has lately wreaked his malice on me for spoiling his 
‘three months’ labour; but in it he has done me all the 
honour that any man can receive from him, which is to 
he railed at by him. If I had ill-nature enough to 
prompt me to wish a very bad wish for him, it should 
be, that he would go on aud finish his translation. By 
that it will appear whether the English nation, which 
is the most competent judge in this naatter, hos, upon 
the sceing our debate, pronounced in M. Varillas’s 
favour, or in mine. Jt is true, Mr. D. will suffer 
alittle by it, but ot least it will sucve to keep him in 
from other extravagances ; and if he gains little honour 
by this work, yet he cannot lose 20 much by it as ho 
has done by his last employment,” 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theolo- 
gical controversy, he was desirous of trying whether, 
by bringing poetry to aid his arguments, he might. be- 
come a more efficaciousdefender of his new profession. 
To reason in verse was, indeed, one of his powers: but 
subtlety and harmony united are still feeble when op- 
posed to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome, or hope of 
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fame, ho published! the “Hind and Panther,” a poem 

in which the Church of Rome, figured by the mili 

white hind, defends her tents against the Charch of 

Deere mre 
it 


‘A fable which exhibits two beaste theology, 
appeara at once fall of absurdity; and it 
ingly ridiculed in the “City Mouse and amy 
Mouse,” a parody, written by Montague, afterwarda 
Earl of Halifax, and Prior, who then gave the first 
specimen of his abilities, 

The conversion of such » man, at such a time, was 
aes ie detec ‘Three dialogues were 

‘blithed by the facetious Thomas Brown, of which 
the two first wero called “"Heasons of Sr. Bayes’ 
changing his Religion :” and the third, “The Reasons 
of Mr. Hains the player’s Conversion and Re-oonver- 
sion.” The first was printed in 1688, the second not 
till 1690, the third in 1691, The clamour seems to 
have been long continued, and the subject to have 
strongly fixed the public attention. 

Jn the two firat dialogues Bayes in brought into the 
company of Crites and Eugenina, with whom he had 
formerly debated on dramatic poetry. ‘The two talkers 
in the third are Mr, Bayes and Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor 
destitute of fancy; but he secms to have thought it 
the pinnacle of excellence to be a merry fellow ; and 
therefore laid out his powers upon small jests or gross 
buffoonery, 50 that his performances have little intrinsio 
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value, and were read only while they were recommended 
hy the novelty of the event that occasioned them 

These dialogues are lke his other works what 
sense or knowledge they contam, 1 disgracod by the 
garb m which xt 1s evubited One guest source of 
pleasure in to call Dryden diltle Hayes“ Ayax,” who 
happens to be mentioned, 1s “he that wore as many 
cow hides upon hua shield as would have furmshed 
half the King’s army with shoe-leatner * 

Being asked whether he has secn the “Hind and 
Panther,” Crites answers “Seen it! Mr Bayes, why 
I can stir nowhere but it pursucs me, it haunts me 
worse than a pewter-buttoned serjeant does a decayed 
ext Sometimes I meet it ms band box, when my-laun- 
dress brings home my linen, sometimes, whether I will 
or no, it lights my pipe at @ coffee honse, sometimes it 
surprises me in @ trookmaher’s shop, and sometunes 
at refroshea my memory for me on the backside of a 
Chancery-lane parcel For your comfort too, Mr Bayes, 
T have not only seen it, as you may perceive, but bave 
read it 100, and can quote it aa freely upon occasion a8 
8 frugal trademnan can quote that noble treatise the 
"Worth of a Penny’ to ns extravagant "prentioe, that 
revels in stewed apples and penny custards” 

‘The whole ammation of these compontions enses 
from a profusion of ludicrous and affected compansons, 
"To sooure one’s chastity,” says Bayea, “little more w 
necessary than to leave off a correspondence with the 
other sex, which, toa wiso man, is no greater a pun 
ishment than xt would be to a fanatic parson to bo 
forbid seeang ‘The Cheats’ and ‘The Commuttes,' or 
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for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen to be interdicted 
the sight of the ‘London Cuekold.’”—This is the 

strain, and therefore I shall be easily excused 
the labour of more transcription, 

Brown does not wholly forget past transections : 
“You began,” says Crites to Bayes, “with a very in 
different religion, and have not mended the matter in 
your last choice. It was bat reason that your Muse, 
‘which appeared firit ina Tyrant’s quarrel, should employ 
her Jast efforts to justify the usurpationa of the Hind.” 

‘Next year the nation was summoned to celebrate 
the birth of the Princo, Now was the time for Dryden 
‘to rouse his imagination, and strain his voice. Happy 
days were at hand, and he was willing to enjoy and 
diffuse the anticipated blessings. He published « poem 
filled with predictions of greatness and prosperity ; pre- 
dictions of which it is not necessary to tell how they 
have been verified. 

A fow months passed after these joyfal notes, and 
every blossom of popish hope was blasted for ever by 
the Revolution, A papist now oould be no longer 
Laureate, The revenue, which he had enjoyed with 
0 mach pride and praise, was transferred to Shadwell, 
an old enemy, whom he had formerly stigmatized by 
the name of Og. Dryden could not decently complain 
that he was deposed, but seemed very angry that Shad- 
well sueceeded him, and has therefore celebrated the 
intrader’s inauguration in s poem exquisitely satirical, 
called “Mac Flecknoe,” of which the “Dunciad,” 2s 
‘Pope himeelf declares, is an imitation, though more ex- 
tended in its plan and more diversified in its incidents, 
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Tt is related by Prior, that Lord Dorset, when, as 
Chamberlain, he was constrained to eject Dryden from 
his office, gave him from his own purse an allowance 
equal to the salary. This is no romantic or inered:blo 
act of geuerosity; an hundred a.year is often enough 
given to claims less cogent, by men leas famed for 
berality, Yet Dryden always represented himself as 
suffering under a public infliction; and once particu- 
larly demands respect for the patience with which he 
endured the loas of his little fortunc. His patron 
might, indeed, enjoin him to suppress his bounty ; but 
if he suffered nothing, he should not have complained. 

Daring the short reign of King James ho had written 
nothing for the stage, being, in his opinion, moro-pro- 
fitably employed in controversy and flattery. Of praise 
he might perhaps have becn less lavish «ithout incon- 
venience, for James was never sail to have much re- 
gard for poetry: he was to be flattered only by adopt- 
ing his religion. 

‘Times were now changed. Dryden was no longer 
the Court poet, and was to look back for support to 
hhis former trade; and having waited about two years, 
either considering himself as discountenanced by the 
public, or perhaps expecting a second revolution, he 
produced ‘Don Sebastian” in 1690; and in the next 
four years four dramas more, 

In 1698 appeared a vew version of “Juvenal and 
Persins.” Of “Suvenal” he translated the first, third, 
sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires: and of “Persius” 
the whole work, On this occasion he introduced hia 
two sons to the public, as nurslings of the Muses. 
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The fourteenth of ‘‘Javenal" was the work of John, 
and the seventh of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a 
very ample preface in the form of a dedication to 
Lord Dorset; and there gives an account of the de- 
sign which he had once formed to write an epic poem 
on the actions either of Arthur or the Black Prince. 
‘He considered the epic as necessarily inclnding some 
ind of supernatural agency, and had imagined a new 
kind of contest .yotween the guardian angels of king- 
dons, of whom he conceived that each might be repro- 
sented zealous for his charge, without any intended 
opposition to the purposcs of the Supreme Being, of 
which all ereated minds must in part be ignorant. 

Tlus is the most reasonable scheme of celestial inter- 
Position that ever was formed. The surprises and ter- 
rors of enchaytments which have succeeded to tho in- 
trigues and oppositions of pagan deities afford very 
atriking scenes, and open 8 vast extent to the imagina- 
tion; but, as Boileau observes, and Boileau will be” 
seldom found mistaken, with this incurable defect, 
that in a contest between heaven and hell we know 
at the beguming which is to prevail; for this reason 
we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood with more 
euriosity than terror. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one grest diffi. 
culty, which yet he would perhaps have had address 
enough to surmount. Ina war justice can be but on 
one side; and to entitle the hero to whe protection of 
angels, he must fight in defence of indabitable right. 
‘Yet some of the celestial beings thus opposed to each 
other must have been represented as defending guilt, 
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‘That ths poem was never written, w reasonably to 
‘be lamented. It would doubtless have unproved our 
numbers and enlarged our language, and might per- 
hsps have contnbuted by pleasing instructions to rectify 
our opmions and ponfy our manners. 

‘What he required as the mdispensable condition of 
auch an undertaking, a public strpend, was not likely im 
these times to be obtained Raches were not become 
famihar to us, nor had the nation yet learned to be 
hberal 

‘Thus plan he charged Blaclmore with stealing, only, 
says he, the guardian angele of kingdoms were machines 
too ponderous for kum to manage, 

Tn 1694 he began the most laborious and drfiloult 
of all hs works, the translation of Yirgd; from which 
he borrowed two months, that he might .wn Freenoy’s 
“Art of Punting” mto Enghsh prose The preface, 
which he boasts to have written in twelve mormungs, 
exlubits a parallel of poetry and painhng, with a mu- 
cellaneous collection of critical remarks, such as cost, 
a mad stored hike lus no labour to produce them, 

In 1697 he published his version of the works of 
‘Virgil, and that no opportunity of profit might be 
lost, dedicated the “Pastorals” to the Lord Clifford, 
the “Georgics” to the Earl of Chesterficld, and the 
* Zneid” to the Earl of Mulgrave. Thus economy of 
finttery, at onoe Javish and discreet, did not pass with- 
out observation 

‘Thus translation was censured* by Milbourne, 5 cle 
gyman, styled by Pope the farrest of erstics, because ho 

> 1688, 
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exhibited his own vermon fo be compared with that 
which he condemned 

‘His last work was hus “ Fables,” pubhshed in 1699, m 
consequence, as is supposed, of a contract now m the 
hapds of Mr Tonson , by which he obliged hnmself, mn 
consideration of three hundred pounds, to fimsh for the 
press ten thousand verses 

Tn this volame 1s comprised the well known ode on 
“St Cecha’s Day,” which, as appeared by a letter com- 
mumeated to Dr Buch, he spent a fortnight in oom- 
poxng andconecting But what 1s this to the pationce 
and dligenee of Boileau, whose “ Equivoque,” «poem of 
only three hundred and forty-six hnes, took from hus hfe 
eleven months to write it, and three years to revise xt! 

Part of this book of “‘ Fables” 1s the first Ihadin Eng- 
hah, mtended aa a specimen of a version of the whole. 
Considering mtowhat hands Homerwas to fall, thereader 
cannot but rgoice that this project went no farther 

‘The time was now at hand which was to put an end 
to all lis schemes and labours. On the first of May, 
1701, having been some time, as he tells us, a oripple 
m hs hmbs, lie died m Gcraid-steet of mortification 
10 hus leg 

‘Theie is extant a wild story relatmg to some vexa- 
tious events that happened nt bus faneral, which, at the 
end of Congreve’s Life, by a writer of I know not what 
credit, are thus related, as I find the sccount trans- 
ferred to a biographieal dictionary — 

“Mr Diyden dying on the Wednesday mormng, Dr. 
Thomas Sprat, then Bishop of Rochester and Dean of 
‘Westuunsie:, sent tho next day to the Lady Elizabeth 


‘Howard, Mr. Dryden’s widow, that he would make 
present of the ground, which was forty pounds, with 
all the other Abbey fees, The Lord Halifax likewise 
sent to the Lady Elisabeth, and Mr. Charles Dryden 
her son, that, if they would give him leave to bury Mr. 
Dryden, he would inter him with a gentleman’s private 
funeral, and afterwards bestow five hundred pounds on 
& monument in the Abbey; which, as they had no 
reason to refuse, they accepted, Onrthe Saturday fol- 
lowing the company came: the corpse was put into 
a velvet hearse, and eighteen mourning coaches, filled 
with company, attended. When they were just ready 
to move, the Lord Jefferies, son of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Jefferies, with some of his rakish companions 
coming by, asked whose funeral it was: and being 
told Mr. Dryden’s, he said, ‘What, shall Dryden, the 
greatest honour and ornament of the nation, be buried 
after this private manner! No, gentlemen, let all that 
loved Mr. Dryden, and honour his aemory, alight and 
join with me in gaining my Lady’s consent to let me 
have the honour of his interment, which shall be after 
another manner than this; and 1 will bestow # thou- 
sand pounds on & monument in the Abbey for him.’ 
‘The gentlemen in the coaches, not knowing of the 
Bishop of Rochester’s favour, nor of the Lord Hali- 
fax’a gencrous design, (they both having, out of respect 
to the family, enjoined the Lady Elizabeth and her son 
to keep their favour concealed to the world, and let it 
pass for their own expense,) readily cams out of the 
coaches, and attended Lord Jefferies up to the Lady's 
bedside, who was then sick; he repeated the purport 


of what he had before said; but she absolutely refusing, 
he fell on his knees, vowing never to rise till his request 
‘was granted, Tho rest of the company by his desire 
kneeled alao; and the lady, being under » sudden sur- 
prise, fainted away. As soon as she recovered her 
spoech, abe cried, No, ao. ‘Enough, gentlemen,’ replied 
he; ‘my Lady is very good, she says, Go, go’ Sho re- 
peated her former words with all her strength, but in 
‘vain, for her feeble voice was lost in their acclams- 
tiona of joy; and the Lord Jefferies ordered the hearse- 
men to carry the corpse to Mr. Ruseel’s, an under- 
taker’s in Cheapside, and lesvo it there till he should. 
send orders for the embalmment, which, he added, should. 
‘be after the royal manner. His directions were obeyed, 
the company dispersed, and Lady Mlizabeth and her 
son remained inconsolable. The next day Mr. Charles 
‘Dryden waited on the Lord Halifax and the Bishop, to 
excuse his mother and himself, by relating the real 
truth, But neither his Lordship nor the Bishop would 
admit of any ples, especially the latter, who had the 
Abbey lighted, the ground opened, the choir attending, 
an anthem ready ect, and himself waiting for some 
time without any corpse to bury. Tho undertaker, 
after three days’ expectance of orders for embalmment 
without receiving any, waited on the Lord Jefferica, 
who pretending ignorance of the matter, tumed it aff 
with an ill-natured jest, saying, ‘That those who ob- 
served the orders of a drunken frdlic deserved no 
better; that he remembered nothing at all of it; and 
that he might do what he pleased with the corpse’ 
Upon this, the undertaker waited upon the Lady Eliza- 
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‘beth and her son, and threatened to bring the corpse 
home, and set 1t before the door They desired a day’a 
respite, which was granted Mr. Charles Dryden wrote 
a handsome letter to the Lord Jeffenes, who returned 
4t with ths cool answer, ‘That he knew nothing of the 
matter, and would be troubled no more about it’ He 
then addressed the Lord Hahfax and the Bishop of 
Rochester, who absolutely refused to do anything in 
ut Inthis distress Dr Garth sent igr the corpse to 
the College of Physicians, and proposed a funcral by 
subscription, to which himself set a most noble exam. 
ple At last a day, about three weeks after Mr Dry- 
den’s decease, was appomted for the mterment Dr 
Garth pronounced a fine Leim oration at the College 
over the corpse, which was attended to the Abbey by 
a numerous train of coaches When the funeral was 
over, Mr Charles Dryden sent 2 challenge to the Lord 
Jefferies, who refusing to answer it, he sent several 
others, and went often lumself, but could neither get 
a letter dehvered, nor admittance to speak to Jum 
which #0 incensed him, that he resolved, smoe his 
Lordship refused to answer lam lke a gentleman, that 
he would watch an opportunity to meet, and fight off. 
hand, though with all the rales of honour, which hus 
Lordship heanng, left the town and Mr CharlesDryden 
could never have the satisfaction of meetmg tum, though 
he sought 1¢ till lus death with the utmost application 
‘Ths story L onde wntended fo omut, as 1 appears with 
no great evidence ; nor have I met with any confirma- 
tion, but me letter of Farqubar, aud he only relates that 
the funeral of Dryden was tumultuary and confused 
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Supposing the story tras, we may remstk that the 
gradual change of manners, though mperceptible m 
the process, appears great when different tumes, and 
those not very distant, are compared If at this time 
young drunken lord should mterrapt the pompous 

ity of a magmficent faneral, what would be the 
event, but that he would be yustled out of the way, 
and compelled to be quiet? If he should thrust him. ‘ 
self into & housg, he would be sent roughly away, and 
‘what 18 yet more to the honour of the present time, I 
believe, that those who had subscribed to the funeral 
of a man hike Dryden, would not, for such an socident, 
have withdrawn their contributions 

‘He was burned among the poets m Westminster 
Abbey, where, though ihe Duke of Newoastle had, m 
a general dedication prefixed by Congreve to lus dru- 
matic works, accepted thanks for hus intention of ereot- 

img lum ® monument, he lay long without distinction, 
ti the Duke of Bucknghamshire gave hum a tablet, in- 
torubed only with the name of Drrpar. 

He marned the Lady Elzabeth Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire, with carcumstances, accord- 
img to the satire mputed to Lord Somers, not very 
honourable to ether party, by her ho had three sons, 
Charles, John, and Henry Charles was Usher of the 
Palace to Pope Clement XI, and visitng England mn 
1704, was drowned in an attempt to swim across the 
Thames at Windsor 

Toh us the eatine of » oomedy excl “The Hus 
band hs own Cuckold” He 1s sad to have died at 
Rome Henry entered nto some rehgious order It 
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is some proof of Dryden’s sincenty in lus second re- 
ligion, that he taught st to bis sons =A man con 
scious of hypocritical profession im himself w uot 
Takely to convert others, and as ins sons were quiliud 
im 1693 to appear among the translators of Juvinil, 
they must have been taught some rehgion before thei. 
_ father’s change 
Of the person of Drsden I Lnow not suy account , 
of his mund, the portrait wach has betn left by Con- 
greve, who knew him with great famhanty, 15 such as 
adds our love of his manners to our admiration of lis 
gens ae ea ve ace tl Potters exceed- 
ingly humane cor ly to forgive 2 
jamies, and capable acne smcere reconcibation wth 
Thoee that had offended hm hs friendship, where 
he professed 1t, went heyond hus profissions Ho was 
of a very easy, of very pleasing access, but somewhat 
slow, and, as it were, diffident m his advances to 
others he had that m his nature which athorred 
imtrusion mto any society whatever He was there. 
fore less known, and consequently lus character be- 
came more hable to musapprebensions and musrepre- 
sentations he was very modest, and very easily to be 
dhscountenanced im bus approaches to lus equals or 
superiors As lus reading had been very extensive, 
20 was he very happy m s memory tenacious of every 
thing that he had gead He was not more possessed 
of knowledge than be wes communicaizve of it, but 
then his commumeation was by no means pedantic, or 
imposed upon the conversation, but just such, and 
went 20 fat as, by the natural tura of the conversation 
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in which he was engaged it was necessarily promoted 
or required, He was extremely ready and gentle in his 
correction of the errora of any writer who thought fit 
to conaalt him, and fall as ready and patient to edmit 
the reprehensions of others in respect of his own over- 
sights or mistakes.” 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be objected 
Ibnt the fondness of friendship; and to have excited 
that fondness 42 euch a mind is no small degree of 
praise. ‘The disporition of Dryden, however, is shewn 
in this character rather as it exhibited itself in cur- 
sory conversation, than as it operated on the more 
important parts of fife. His placability and his friend- 
ship indeed were solid virtaes, but courtesy and good- 
humour are often found with httls real worth. Sinos 
Congreve, bo knew him well, has told us no more, 
the rest must be collected as it can from other testi- 
monies, and particularly from those notices which 
Dryden haa very liberally given us of himself. 

‘The modesty which made him so slow to advance 
and so easy to be repulsed, was certainly no suspicion 
of deficient merit, or unconsciousness of his own value; 
he appears to have known, in its whole extent, the 
dignity of bis character, and to have set a very high 
value on his own powers and performances. He pro- 
‘bably did not offer his conversation becanse he ex- 
pected it to be solicited; and he retired from a cold 
reception not submissive bat indignant, with such 
reverence of his own greatness as made him unwilling 
to expose it to neglect or violation, 

‘His modesty was by no means inconsistent with 


ostentationeness he 1s dikgent enough to remind the 
world of lus ment, and expresses with very little 
seruple Ins high opimon of bis own powers, bat ls 
self commendations are read without scorn or mdig- 
nation, we allow his claims, and Jove his frankness 

‘Tradition, however, has not allowed that his con- 
fidence m lumself exempted bim from jealousy of 
othera He 1s accused of envy and msidiousness, and 
18 particularly charged with meitmg Geech to trans- 
late Horace, that he imght lose the reputation which 
Luoretang had grven him 

‘Of this charge we immediately discover that 1 1 
merely conjectural, the purpose was such as no man 
‘would confess, and a crmne that admits no proof, why 
should we bebeve? 

He has been desorbed as magistenally prending 
over the younger writes, and assummg the distnbu- 
‘tion of pootical fame, but ho who excels has anght to 
teach, and he whose judgment is mcontestable may, 
without usurpation, examine and decide 

Congreve represents lum a8 ready to advise and in- 
struct, but there 1s reason to believe that his oomma- 
moation was rether useful than entertammg He 
declares of humaelf that he was saturnie, aud not one 
of those whose spnghtly saymgs diverted company, 
end one of his censurers makes hum say,— 


“Nor wane ng love could ever soe me guy, 
To whiting eed, I knew not what to say "* 


"There are men whose powers operate orly at lewsure 
and in retirement, and whose intellectual vigour de- 
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serts them in conversshon, whom mernment confuses 
and objection disconeerts, whose bashfulness restrains 
their exerfion, and suffers them not to speak till the 
tume of spesking 1s past, or whose attention to ther 
own character makes them unwillmg to utter at 
hezerd what has not been considered, and cannot be 
recalled 7 

Of Dryden’s sluggishness m conversation 1t 1 vain 
to search or to.guess the enuse He certamly wanted 
neither sentiments nor language, his intellectual trea- 
sures were great, though they were locked up from 
lus own use “His thoughts,” when he wrote, “flowed 
im upon him so fast, that ns only care was which to 
choose and which to rect” Such rapidity of oompo- 
sation naturally promises a flow of talk, yet wo must be 
content to believe what an enemy says of him, when 
‘he hkewise says 1t of himself But whatever was ns 
chaacter a8 8 companion, t sppears that he hved in 
familanity with the highest persons of his fme It 
1s related by Carte of the Duke of Ormond, that he 
used often to pass a mght with Dryden and those with 
whom Dryden consorted, who they were Carte has 
not told, but certamly the convimal table at which 
Ormond sat waa not surrounded with a plebean 50- 
ciety He was indeed reproached with boasting of 
lus fambanty with the great, and Horace will support 
Jum m the opmion, that to please gupenors 2s not the 
lowest kmd of ment 

The ment of pleasmg must however be estimated 
by the means Favour 1s not always gamed by good 
actions or Isndable quabties Caressee and prefer- 
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ments are often bestowed on the auxihaties of vice, 
the procurers of pleasure, or the flstterers of vamty 
Dryden bas never been charged with any personal 
agency unworthy of a good chuacter he abetted vice 
and vamty only with his pen Quo of his enemies has 
accused hum of lewdness im his conversation, but af 
accusation without proof be credited, who shall be 
mnooent ? 

‘His works afford too many examphs of dissolute 
licentiousneas and abject adulition, but they were 
probably, hke his merrment, artificial and constramed, 
the effcots of study and meditation, and his trade 
rather than hi pleasure 

Of the mind that can trode m corruption, and evn 
doliberstely pollute itself with ideal wickodness for 
the sake of spreading the contagion im soctety, I wish 
not to conceal or excuse the depravity Such degra 
dation of the digmty of genms, such abust of super 
lative abilities, cannot be contemplated but with grief 
and indignation What consolatica can be had Dryden 
has afforded, by Lvig to repent, and to testify Ins 
repentance 

Of dramatic immorakty he did not want examples 
among his predecessors, or companions among his con- 
temporanes, but m the meannesa and servility of 
hyperbohecal adulation I know not whether, emcee the 
days m which the Roman emperors were deified, ho 
has been ever equalled, except by Afra Behn in an 
address to Eleanor Gnyn When once he has under- 
token the task of praise, he no longer retams shame 
m lumself nor supposes st 1 lus patron As many 


odoriferons bodies are obserged to diffuse 
from year to year without sensible diminntion of bulk 
or weight, he appears never to have impoverished 
his mint of flattery by his expenses, however lavish. 
‘He had all the forms of excellence, intellectual and 
moral, combined in his mind, with endless variation ; 
and when he had seattered on the hero of the day the 
golden shower of wit and virtue, he had ready for him 
whom he wished to court on the morrow new wit and 
virtue of another stamp. Of this kind of meanness he 
never seema to decline the practice, or lament the 
necessity; he considers the great as entitled to enco- 
miastic homage, and brings praise rather as a tribute 
than a gift, more delighted with tho fertility of his 
invention than mortified by the prostitution of his 
judgment, It is indeed not certain that on theso 
Oceasions his judgment much rebelled against his in- 
terest. There are minds which easily sink into sub- 
mission, that look on grandeur with undistinguishing 
reverence, and discover no defect where there is 
elevation of rank and affinence of riches, 
‘With his praises of others and of himself is always 
intermingled a strain of discontent and lamentation, 
a sullen growl of resentment, or a qnerulous murmur 
of distress. His works are undervalued, his merit is 
‘unrewarded, and be Aas fow thanks to pay his stare that 
de was born among Eaglishaen. To his critics he is 
sometimes contemptuous, sometimes resentful, and 
sometimes submissive. The writer who thinks his 
works formed for duration, mistakes his interest when 
he mentions his enemies, He degrades his own dig- 


nity by shewing that he was affected by their censures, 
and gives lasting importance to which, left to 
themselves, would vanish from remembrance. From 
this principle Dryden did not often depart; hia com- 
plaints are for the greater part general; he seldom 
pollutes his page with an adverse name. He conde- 
gcended indeed to a controversy with Settle, in which 
the perhaps may be considered rather as assaniting than 
repelling; and since Settle is sunk inte oblivion, his 
libel remains injurious only to himself, 

Among answers to critics no poetical sttacke or 
altercations are to be included; they are, like other 
poems, effusions of genius produced as much to obtain 
praise as to obviate censure. These Dryden practised 
and in these he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbourne, he ‘tas made 
mention in the preface to hia “Fables.” To the censure 
of Collier, whose remarks may be rather termed admo- 
nitions than criticisms, he makes little reply ; being, at 
the age of sixty-eight, attentive to bytter things than 
the claps of a playhouse. He complains of Collier's 
madeness, and the “horse-play of his raillery,” and 
asserts thst “in many places he has perverted by his 
glosses the meaning” of what he censurea ; but in other 
things he confesses that he is justly taxed, and says, 
with great calmness and candour, “I have pleaded 
guilty to all thoughtg or expressions of mine that can 
be truly accused of obscenity, immorality, or profane- 
ness, and retract them. If he bé my enemy, let him 
triumph; if he be my friend, he will be glad of my re- 
“pentance.” Yet, as our best dispositions are imperfect, 
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he left standing m the same book a reflecton on Colher 
of great asperity, and indeed of more aspentty then wit 

Blackmore he represents as made his enemy by the 
pocm of “Absalom and Achtophel,” which “he thmks 
a ttle hard upon his fanatic patrons,” and charges 
hum with borrowing the plan of hus “ Arthur” from the 
preface to Juvenal, “though he had,” says he, “the 
baseness not to acknowledge his benefactor, but m- 
stead of xt to¢raduce me m a hbel” 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced him was 
“Satire upon Wit!,” m which, having lamented the 
exuberance of false wit and the deficiency of true, he 
proposes that all wit should be re comed before it 1» 
gurrent, and appoints masters of assay who shall reyect 
all that 1s hight or debased — 


«oT true, that when the course and worthlens drow 
Is purg’d awns, there wall be mighty losa, 
By n Congrese, Southe ne, manly W3cherley, 
‘Whoo thas refin d, wi guievons safferern be , 
Ynto the melting-pot when Dryden comes, 
‘What hornd stench will 1190, whst nawlome fumes! 
low will he stumk, when all his lewd alla, 
And wicked mixtire, chail be purg d away” 


‘Thus stands the passage m the last edition, but m 
the orginal there was an abatement of the censure, 
begummmng thus 


“ But what remams will be so pure, *twill bear 
‘Th’ exammaton of the most severe * 


Blackmore, finding the censure redented and the amity 


duregarded, ungenerously omitted the softer part 
Such yanalions discover a water who consults hus 
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passions more than his vutue, and at may be reacon- 
ably supposed that Dryden imputes his enmity to ite 
true cause 

Of Milbourne he wrote ouly m general terms, such 
ss are always ready at the call of anger, whether just 
or not a short extract will be suffinent “He pre- 
tends a qumtel to me, that I have fallen foul upon 
priesthood, if I bave, I am only to ask pardon of good 
priests, and am atrud his shae of theteparation will 
come to httle Let him be satisfied that he shall never 
bbe able to force himself upon me for an adverswy, I 
ccciene ume toe anuch to enter mto competition with 

“ As for the reat of those who have wntten against 
me, they are such scoundrels that they deserve not 
the least notice to be taken of them Blaekinore and 


Dryden mdeed discovered mm many of his writmes 
an affected and absurd mahgmty to priests and priest- 
hood, which natuially raised lum many enemus, and 
which was sometimes ag unseasonably resented as it 
was exerted ‘Trapp 1s angry that he calls the sacri 
ficer m the “Georgics” the oly éxtcker the transla 
tion 18 indeed nidioulous, but Trapp’s anger arises fom 
lus zeal not for the anthor but the pest, as f any 
reproach of the fol of paganuam sould be extended 
to the preachers offtrath 

Dryden's dislike of the priesthood 1s umputed by 
Langbame, and I thmk by Brown, to a ,epulse winch 

~ he saffered when he solicited ordination, but he demes, 
im the preface to hs “Fables,” that he ever demgned 
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to enter into the Chureh, and such denial he would 
not have haearded if be could have been convicted of 
falsebood. 

‘Malevolence to the clergy is seldom at o great dis- 
tance from irreverence of religion, and Dryden affords 
no exeeption to this obeervation. His writings ox- 
hibit many passages which, with sll the allowance that 
can be mado for characters and oocasions, are such aa 
piety would not have admitted, and such as may vitiate 
ight and unprincipled minds. But there is no reason 
for supposing that he disbelieved the religion which he 
disobeyed. He forgot his duty rather than disowned 
it, His tendency to profaneness is the effect of levity, 
negligence, and loose conversation, with a desire of 
accommodating himself to the corruption of the times, 
by venturing to be wicked as far es he durst, When 
he professed himself a convert to popery, he did not 
pretend to have received any new conviction of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

The pervecation of critics was not the worst of hin 
verationa; he was much more disturbed by the impor- 
tunities of want. His complaints of poverty are so 
frequently repeated, either with the dejection of weak- 
ness sinking in helpless misery, or the indignation of 
merit claiming ita tribute from mankind, that it is im- 
possible not ta detest the age which could impose on 
such a man the necessity of such solisitations, or not 
to despise the man who could submit to such solicite. 
tions without necessity, 

“Whether by the world’s neglect, or his own impra- 
dence, I am afraid that the greatest part of his lifo was + 
passed in exigences, Such outories were surely never 
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‘uttered but in severe pain. Of his supplies or his ex- 
penses no probable estimate can now be made. Except 
the salary of the Laureate, to which King James sddod 
the office of Historiographer, perhaps with some addi- 
tional emoluments, his whole revenue seems to have 
been casual, and it is well known that be seldom lives 
_ frugally who lives by chance. Hope is always liberal, 
and they that trast her promises make little seruple of 
ing today on the profits of the morrow. 

Of his plays the profit was not grest, and of the 
produce of his other works very little intelligence can 
be bad. By discoursing with tha late amiable Mr. 
Tonson, I could not find that any memorials of the 
transactions between his predecessor and Dryden,had 
‘boen preserved, except the following papers :— 

"J do hereby promise to pay John Dryden, sq, 
or order, on the 36th of March, 1699, the sum of two 
hundred and fifty guineas, in consideration of ten 
thonsand verses, which the said John Dryden, Eoq., 
is to deliver to me, Jacob Tonson, when finished, 
whereof seven thousand five lupdred verses, more or 
lean, aro already in the said Jacob Tonson’s possession. 
‘And Ido hereby further promise, and engage myself, 
to make up the said sum of two hundred and fifty 
guiness three Imndred pounds sterling to the said 
John Dryden, Esq., his executors, administrators, or 
assigns, at the beginning of the second impression of 
the said ten thoushad verses, 

“In witness whereof I bave hereunto set my hand 
and seal, this twentisth day of March, 1695. 

“Jacoz Toxgor, 
a 
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“Sealed and dehvered, bemg frst duly stampt, pur- 
suant to the Acts of Pachament for that purpose, 
the presence of Bun. Poarrocx, 

“Wr Congzave” 
“ March 24th, 1698. 

“Received then of Mr Jacob Tonson the sum of 
two hundred mxty-eught pounds fifteen shilhogs, mn 
pursaance of an agreement for ten thousand verses, to 
be delivered by wie to the end Jacob Tonson, whereof 
T have already delivered to him about seven thousand 
five hundred, more or Jess, ho the said Jacob Tonson 
beng obliged to emake up the foresud sum of two 
lundred suxty aght pounds fifteen shilngs three hun- 
ched pounds at the begmnmg of the second impression 
of the foresmd ten thousand verses, 

. “I say received by me, 
“oun Dnypsx, 
“ Witness, Coantes Dexpex” 

Two hundred and fifty gues, at 1 le. 6d, is 
‘2687 l6e 

Tt 1s mamfest from the dates of this contract, that 
it relates to the volume of “Fables,” which contains 
about twelve thousand versea, and for which therefore 
the payment must have been afterwards enlarged 

T have been told of another letter yet remammg, in 
which he desires Tonson to bring him money to pay 
for a watch which he had ordered for lus son, and. 
which the maker would not leave without the price, 

The mevitable consequence of poverty 1s depend- 
ence Dryden had probably no recourse m his ex. 
genres but to lie bookseller. The particular cha- 
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ractet of Tonson I do not know, but the general 
conduct of traders was much leas hberal in those 
times than in our own, ther views were natrow(r 
and ther manners grosser To the mercantile rugged- 
ness of that race the delicacy of the poct was some- 
tames exposed Lord Bolmgbroke, who m his youth 
had cultivated poetry, related to Dr Ang of Oxtord, 
that one day, when he visited Drydca, they heard, as 
they were conveismg, another perenn entcrmg the 
house “This,” said i peres » Pot You will 
take care not to depart betore he gocs away , for I 
fave a completed the sheet which I proeee ts 
you leave me unprotected I must suffer all the 
radeness to which lus resontment can prompt, his 
” 


‘What rewards he obtamed for ins poems, besides the 
payment of the bookseller, cannot be known Mr Der- 
nick, who consulted some of his relations, was informed 
that lus “Fables” obtamed five hundred pounds fom 
the Duchess of Ormond, a present not unsuitable to 
the magnificence of that splexdid family , and he quotcs 
‘Moyle as relatg that forty pounds were pad by 
musical society for the use of “ Alexanders Feast” 

In those days the economy of government was yet 
unsettled, and the paymenta of the Exchequer were 
dilatory and uncertain of thie disorder there 1s reason 
to believe that the Laureate sometimes felt the effects, 
for m one of his prefaces he complains of those who, 
emg iirusted with the distmbution of the Pnnces 
bounty, suffer those who depend upon it to langwsh 
am penury, 
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Of ins petty halts or slight amusements tradition 
‘has retamed ttle Of the only two men whom I have 
found to whom he was personally known, one told me 
that at the house which he frequented, called Will’s 
Coffee house, the appeal upon any bterary dispute was 
made to lum; and the other related that his armed 
chur, which in the winter had « ecttled and presenptive 
place by the fire, was 1m the summer placed 1 the bal 
cony, and that ha called the two places lus winter and 
has sammer seat Thus 18 all the intellgence which his 
two survivors afforded me 

‘One of his opmions will do him no honour m the 
present age, though 1 lus own time, at least m the 
‘beginning of it, he was far fiom having it confined to 
lumself He put great confidence m the prognostioa- 
tions of yuaiewl astrology In the Appendix to the 
“Life of Congreve” 1s a narrative of some of his pre- 
dictions wonderfully fulfilled, but I know not the 
wniter’a means of imformstion or character of veracity 
‘That he had the configurations of the horoscope m his 
mand, and considered them as mflnencmg the affaus of 
men, he does not forbear to hmt — 

“(Tho utmost male of the stars 1s past — 

‘Now frequent érvace the bsppier bghts among, 

And bagh 1 010° Jove, from hus dark piison freed, 

‘Thoee weights took off that on hus planet bung, 

‘Wall gloriously the new-iaid works musceed ” 
He has elsewhere shewn hus attention to the planetary 
powers, and m the preface to bis “Fables” has en- 
deavoured obliquely to justify hus superstition, by at- 
tributang the came to some of the ancients The letter, 
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audded to this narrative, leaves no doubt of his notions 
or practige. 

0 slight and so scanty is the knowledge which I 
have been able to collect concerning the private life 
and domestic manners of a man whom every English 
generation must mention with reverence as & critic 
and a poet. 


> 

Daypzn may be properly considered as the father 
of English criticism, as the writer who first taught ua 
to determine upon principles the merit of composition. 
Of onr former poets the greatest dramatist wrote 
without rales, conducted through life and nature by 
a genius that rarcly misled, and rarely deserted him, 
‘Of the rest, those who knew the laws of propriety had 

to teach them. 

‘Two “ Arts of English Poetry” were written in tho 
days of Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenham, from which 
something might be learned, and » few hinta bad been 
given by Jonaon and Cowley; but Dryden’s “Essay 
on Dramatic Poetry” was the first regular and valuable 
treatise on the art of writing, 

He who having formed his opinions in the present 
age of English literature, turns back to peruse this 
dialogue, will not perhaps find much increase of know- 
ledge, or much novelty of instraction ; but he is to 
remember that oritical principles were then in the 
hands of » fow, who had gathered them partly from 
the encients, and partly from the Tlalians aad French, 
‘The structure of dramatic poems was not then gene- 
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rally understood Audiences applauded by mstinct, 
and poets perhaps often pleased by chance 

A wnter who obtams his fall purpose loses himself 
10 hw own lustre Of an opmon which 1s no Jonger 
doubted the evidence ceases to be exammed Of an 
art universally practised the first teacher 1s forgotten 
Learmmg once made popular x5 no longer learning, 1t 
has the appearance of something which we have be- 
stowed upon ouselves, as the dew appears to rise 
fiom the Geld which xt refreshes 

To yndge nghtly of an author we must transport 
ourselvea to lus time, and examme what were the 
wants of his contemporaries, and what were his means 
of supplymg them ‘That which 1s easy at one time 
was difficult at another Dryden at least imported lua 
science, and gave Ins country what st wanted before, 
or rather, he umported only the matenals, and manu- 
factured them by his own skill 

‘The Dialogue on the Drama” was one of his first essays 
of cuticism, written when he was yet @ tunorous can- 
dhdate for reputation, and therefore laboured with that 
dibgence which he mght allow himself somewhat to 
remit, when hus name gave sanction to his positions, 
and his awe of the public was abated, partly by custom, 
and partly by success It will not be easy to find, m 
all the opulence of our language, a treatise 50 eztfully 
vanegated with successive representations of opposite 
probabilities, go enhyened with imagery, so brightened 
with illustrahons His portraits of the English drama- 
fists sre wrought with great spit and dihgence 
The account of Shakspeare may stand as a perpetual 
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model of encomastis ontiasm, exact without m 
muteness, and lofty wrthout exaggeration The pruse 
lavished by Longmus, on the attestation of the heroes 
of Marathon, by Demosthenes, fades away before it 
Tn a few Imes 1s exhibited a character 50 extenstve in 
its comprehension, and so curious m rts lumtations, 
that nothing can be added, dummshed, or reformed , 
not can the editors and admurers of Shakspeare, in all 
ther emulation of 1everence, boast of much more than 
of haying dulfused and paraphrased thos epitome of ex- 
oellence, of havmg chai ged Dryden's gold for bascr 
metal, of lower value though of greater bulk 

‘Tn this, and in all bis other essays on the same sub 
ject, the criticism of Diyden 1s the eritioism of a , ot, 
not a dull collection of theorems, nor a rude detection 
of faults, which perhaps the censor was not able to 
have committed, but gay and vigorous dissertation, 
where debght 1s mmgled with mstraction, and where 
the author proves his night of judgment by lus power 
of performance 

‘The different manner and effect with wiuch eritical 
knowledge may be conveyed was perhaps never mort 
clearly exemplified than in the performances of Rymer 
and Dryden, It was sud of a dispute between two 
mathematicisns, “mshm cum Seabgero errare, qoam 
cum Clayio reate sapere ,” that “it wan more eligible to 
go wrong with oye than nght with the other” “A ten 
dency of the same kind every mud must feel af the 
perusal of Dryden’s prefaces and Rymer’s dscourses 
‘Wath Diyden we are wandermg m quest of truth, 
whom we find, if we find her at all, drest m the graccs 
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of elegance , and af we mse her, the Isbour of the par- 
swat rewards rtaelf, we are led only through fragrance 
and flowers Rymer, without takmg nearer, takes 
a rougher way, every step 1s to be made through 
thorns and brambles, and truth, of we meet hex, ap- 
pears repulsive by her mien end ungracoful by her 
habrt Dryden’s ontaciam has the majesty of a queen, 
‘Rymer’s has the ferocity of a tyrant 

‘As he had studied with great diligence tho art of 
poctry, and enlarged or rectafied ius notions, by ex- 
perience perpetually mcreasng, he had lus mind stored 
with principles and observations, he poured out his 
Lnowledge with httle labour, for of labour, notwith- 
standing the multipheity of lus productions, there 18 
sufficient reason to suspect that he was not a lover 
To wnite con umore, with fondness for the employment, 
with perpetual touches and 1etouches, with unwilling- 
neas to take leave of his own idea, and an anweaned 
pursuit of unattamable perfection, was, I thmk, no 
part of his character 

Eis enticum may be considered as general or ooca- 
sional In lus general precepts, which depend upon 
the natare of thmgs, and the structure of the human 
mund, he may doubtless be safely recommended to the 
confidence of the reader, bat hus occasional and par- 
tieular positions were sometimes interested, eometines 
neghgent, and sometimes capricious It 1s not without 
reason that Trapp, spealang of the prases which he 
bestows on Palamon and Arcite, says, “Novimas juch- 
cium Drydem de poemate quodam Chancen, pulchro 
sane illo, ef admodum Iendando, nmurum quod non 
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modo vere epicum sit, sed Thada etiam atque Zneada 
mquet, imo superet Sed novimus eodem tempore 
vin ilios maxum non semper accuratusimas esse cen 
sures, nec ad severissimam critices normam exacts 

allo yudioe 1d plerumque optimum est, quod nunc pre 
manibus habet, et im quo nune oceupatur ” 

‘He 1s therefore by no means constant to himself 
‘Hua defence and descrtion of dramatic rhyme wf gene- 
rally known Spence, in his remarkston Pope’s “O1hs- 
sey,” produces what he thks an unconquerable qnota- 
tion from Dryden's preface to the “ZEneid,” mm favour of 

translating an epio poem mto blank verse, but he 
forgeta that when his author attempted the “Tlad,” 
some years aflerwards, he departed from his own de 
cimon, and translated into rhyme 

‘When he has any objection to obviate, or any license 
to defend, he 1s not very scrupulous about what be an- 
serts, nor very cautious, 1f the present purpose be served. 
not to entangle himself mm is own sophistnes But 
when all arts are exhausted, like other hunted ammals, 
he sometimes stands at bay, when he cannot diuown 
the grossness of one of his plays, he declares that he 
knows not any law that prescribes morality to » comic 


His remarks on ancient or modem wnters are not 
always to be trusted Hus parallel of the vermfication 
of Ovd with that of Claudin has been very justly 
censured by Sewel® His companson of the first Ine 
of Virgil with the first of Statins is not happier Virgil, 


= Prefese to Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
a3 
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he says, is soft and gentle, and would have thought 
Statius mad if he had heard him thundering out 
“ Qum anperimposite moles geminate solos.” 


Statins perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds to 
exaggerations somewhat hyperbolical ; but undoubtedly 
‘Virgil would have been too hasty if he had condemned. 
him ¢o straw for one sounding line. Dryden wanted 
an instance, and the first that occurred was impressed 
into the service. 

‘What he wishes to say, he says at hazard; he cited 
“Gorbudue,” which he had never seen; gives a false 
account of Chapman’s versification; and discovers, in 
‘the preface to his “Fables,” that he translated the first 
Bonk of the * Tied” wishoat kuowing whet was i is 
secon 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever made 
any grest advances in literature, As having distin- 
guished himself at Westminster under the tuition of 
Busby, who advanced his scholars to a height of know- 
ledge very rarely attained in grammarschools, he re- 
sided afterwards at Cambridge, it is not to be supposed 
that his skill in the ancient languages was deficient 
compared with that of common studenta; but his 
scholastic aoquisitions seem not proportionate to his 
opportunities and shilities. He could not, like Milton 
or Cowley, have made his name illustrious merely by 
his learning. ben teerseethegd larremel ras} 
such as lie in the beaten track of regular study; from 
which, if ever he departs, he is in danger of losing 
Dimself in unknown regions. 
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In hus “Dialogue on the Drama” he prononneos with 
great confidence that the Letn tragedy of “Medea” 1s 
not Ovid's, because zt 18 not sufficrently interesting and 
puthetze He mght have determmned the question upon 
surer evidence, for it 18 quoted by Quintilian as the 
work of Seneca, and the only hne which remains of 
Ovid's play, for one ne 1s keft us, x8 not there 10 be 
found There was therefore no noed of the gravity of 
conjecture, or the discassion of pl.t or sentiment, to 
find what waa already known upon ligher authority 
than such discussions can ever reich 

‘His hterature, thongh not always free from osten- 
tation, will be commonly found either obvious, and 
made his own by the art of dressing it, or suptaficral, 
which, by what he gives, shews what he wanted, or 
erroneous, hastaly collected, and neg] gchtly scattered 

‘Yet it cannot be said that his genms 1s ever unpro- 
vided of matter, or that his fancy langmshes in penury 
of ideas His wprks abound with knowledge, and 
sparkle with illastrations There 1s scarcely any science 
or faculty that does not aupply him with occasional 
umagea and lucky s'mbtudes, every page discovers 
a mmnd very widely aequamted both with art and na- 
ture, and im fall possession of great stores of mtel- 
lectual wealth Of him that knows much rt 1s natoral 
to suppose that he has read with dikgence, yet I 
rather believe ,that the knowledge of Dryden was 
gleaned from somdental mtelhgence and various con- 
veieation, by a quick apprehenmon, a judicious seleo- 
ton and a happy memory, a keen appetite of know 
ledge and e powerfal digestion; by vigilance that per 
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mitted nothing to pass without notice, and a habit 
of reflection that suffered nothing useful to be lost. 
A mind like Dryden's, always cunons, always active, 


oo, nebtng boo. aad creaiur beh 
‘Who, lighting bun, del greater lights rocexve; 
‘He draun’d from all, and all they knew, 
‘His apprehenzon quick, ins yodigment tras: 
‘That the moet leain'd with shame confres, 
‘Hh knowledge more, hus reading only lees.” 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, I 
will not undertake to give it; the atoms of probability, 
of which my opinion has been formed, lie scattered 
over all his works; and by him who thinks the ques- 
tion worth his notice, his works must be perused with 
very close attention. 
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Criticiam, either didactic or defensive, occupies 
almost all his prose, execpt those pages which he 
has devoted to his patrons; but none of his prefaces 
were ever thought tedious, They have not the for- 
mality of s settled style, in which the first half of the 
sentence betrays the other. The clauscs are never 
‘balanced, nor the periods modelled; every word seems 
to drop by chance, though it falls into its proper place. 
Nothing is cold or lauguid; the wile is airy, ani- 
mated, and vigorous; what is little, is gay; what is 
great, is splendid. He may be thought to mention 
himself too frequently; but while he forces himsclf 
‘upon our esteem, we cannot refuse him to stand high 
in his own. Everything is excused by the plaf of 
images and the sprightliness of expression. Though all 
ig easy, nothing is feeble; though all secins careless, 
there is nothing harsh; and though, since his earlior 
works, more than a century has passed, they have 
nothing yet uncouth gr obsolete. 

‘He who writes much will not easily escape a manner, 
such a recurrence of particular modes as may be easily 
noted. Dryden is always axother and the same, he docs 
not exhibit a second time the same elegamces in ihe 
same form, nor appears to have any art other than that 
of expressing with clearness what he thinks with vigour. 
His style could not easily be imitated, either seriously 
or ludicrously; for, being always equable and always 
vasiod, it has no prominent or discriminative ebaruc- 
ters, ‘The beauty who is totally free from dispropor- 
tion of parts and features, cannot be ridiculed by au 
overcharged resemblance. 
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From his prose, however, Dryden derives only his 
aceidental and secondary praise; the veneration with 
which his name is pronounced by every cultivator of 
English literature ia paid to him as he refined the 
language, improved the sentiments, and tuned the 
numbers of English poetry. 

After abont half a century of forced thoughts and 
rugged metre, some advances towards nature and 
harmony had bebn already made by Waller and Den- 
ham; they had shewn that Jong discourses in rhyme 
grew more pleasing when they were broken into ooup- 
Jeta, and that verse consisted not only in the number 
but the arrangement of syliablea. 

But though they did much, who ean deny that they 
left mach fo do? Their works were not many, nor 
were their minds of very ample comprehension. Moro 
examples of more modes of composition were necessary 
for the establishment of regularity, and the introduc- 
tion of propriety in word and theaght. 

Every language of a learned nation necessarily 
divides itself into diction scholastic and popular, grave 
and familiar, elegant and gross; and from a nice dis- 
tinction of these different parts arises a great part of 
the beauty of style. But if we except a few minds, 
the favourites of nature, to whom their own original 
rectitude was in the place of rales, this delicacy of 
selection was little known to our authors; our speech 
Jay before them in # heap of confusion, and every man 
took for every parpose what chance might offer him. 

‘There was therefore before the time of Dryden no 
poetical diction, no system of words at once refined’ 
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from the groseness of domestic use, and free from the 
harshness of terms sppropuated to pattieular atts 
‘Words too famihnr, or too remote, deteat the purpose 
ofa poet From those sounds which we hear ou small 
‘OF on coarse occasions, wo do not casily receive strong 
unpressions, or delightful mages , and words to which 
we are newly strangers, whenever tluy occur, diaw 
that attention on themselves which they should traus- 
mut to thmgs 7 

‘Those happy combinations of words wluch distinguish 
Poely from prose, had been rarcly attempted, wo hid 
few eleganocs or flowers of speech, the roses had not 
yet been plucked fiom the bramble, or different colours 
hhad not been jomed to enliven one another | 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Denham 
could hive overborne tho prejudices whych had Jong 
prevailed, and which even then weie sheltered by the 
protection of Cowley ‘The new versification, as 1t was 
called, may be conndered as owmg ste establishment to 
Dryden, fiom whos’ tume xt 18 apparent that English 
poetry has had no tendency to relapse to ats former 
savagenesa 

‘The affleence and comprehenmon of our language 19 
‘very ilustuously displayed an our poe* cal translations 
of ancient wnters, » work which the French seem to 
relingush an despair, and whuch we wero long unable 
to perform with dextenty Ben Jonson thought it 
necessary to cop? Horace almost word by word, Felt 
ham, hus contemporary and adversary, considers 1t a8 
tndispensably requisite m a translation to give line for 
Ine = It 15 sad that Sandys, whom Dryden calis the 
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beat versifier of the last age, has struggled hard to 
comprise every book of lus Enghsh ‘“‘ Metamorphoses” 
m the same number of verses with the ongmal Holy- 
day had nothmg in view but to shew that he under- 
stood ins author, with ao httle regard to the grandeur 
of lus diction, or the volabilty of his numbers, that his 
metres can hardly be called verses, they cannot be 
read without reluctance, nor will the labour always be 
rewarded by ungerstanding them Cowley saw that 
such copters were & serosls race , he asserted lis hberty, 
ond spread hns wings so boldly that he left hus suthors 
‘It was reserved for Dryden to fix the hmits of poetical 
Lee es eae a examples of trans- 
a 


‘When languages are formed upon different prina 
plea, xt 18 imposmble that the same modes of expret- 
mon should always be elegant in both While they 
ran on together, the closest translation may be con- 
aidered as the best, but when they divaricate, each 
must take its nataral course Where correspondence 
cannot be obtamed, rt 18 necessary to be content with 
somethmg equivalent ‘Translation therefore,” saya 
Dryden, “18 not 80 loose as paraphrase, nor #0 close as 
metaphrase ” 

‘All polished languages have different styles ; the con- 
case, the diffase, the lofty, and the humble In the 
proper choice of style consists the resemblance wluch 
Dryden principally exacts from the translator He 1s 
to exhibit ins author's thoughts im such a dress of dic- 
tion os the author would have given them, had ha 
language been English rugged magaificence 1s not to 


be softened : hyperbolical ostentation is not to be re- 
pressed, nor sententious affectation to have its point 
blonted, A translator is to be like his author: it is 
not his business to excel him. 

‘The reasonableness of these roles seems sufficient 
for their vindication ; and the effects produced by ob- 
serving them were #0 happy, that T know not whether 
they were ever opposed but by Sir Edward Sherburne, 
a man whose learmng was greator tha; hw powers of 
poetry; and who, bemg better quahfied to give the 
meaning than the spirit of Seneca, has mntroduced his 
version of three tragedies by a defence of closo transla 
tion, The authonty of Horace, which the new trans- 
Jators cited m defence of their practice, he has, by 
@ yachmous explanation, taken fanly from them; but 
reason wants not Horace to supportit = * 

It seldom happens that all the necessary causes con- 
our to any great effect: will 1s wanting to power, or 
power to will, or both are umpeded by external ob- 
structions, ‘The exigences m which Dryden was con- 
demned to pass Ins hfe are reasonably supposed to 
have blasted his genius, to have driven out his works 
in a atate of mmatunty, and to have intercepted the 
full-blown elegance which longer growth would have 
supphed. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, ia sometimes too 
hastily accused. If the excellence of Dryden’s works 
was leasened by his mdigence, ther number was in- 
creased; and I know not how st will be proved, that 
af be had written less he would have wnitten better; 
© or thrt indeed he would have undergons the tail of an 
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author, if he had not been solicited by something more 
pressing than the love of praise. 
‘But as is said by his Sebastian,— 
What had been, 1s nnknown ; what is, spears.” 


‘We know that Dryden's several productions were so 
many successive expedients for his support; his plays 
were therefore often borrowed, and his poems were 
almost all occasional, 

Tn an occasional performance no height of excel- 
Tence oan be expected from any mind, however fertile 
in itself, and however stored with acquisitions. He 
whose work is general and arbitrary, has the chaice of 
his -natter, and takes that which his inclination and his 
studies have best qualified him to display and decorate. 
He is at liberty to delay his publication till he has satis- 
fied his friends and himself; till he has reformed his 
first thoughts by subsequent examination, and polished 
away those feulta which the precipitance of ardent 
composition is likely to leave behind it. Virgil is re- 
lated to have poured out a great number of lines in the 
morning, and to have passed the dsy in reducing them 
to fewer. 

‘The occasional poet is ciroumseribed by the narrow- 
ness of his subject. Whatever can happen to man has 
happened 80 often, thet little remains for fanoy or in- 
vention. We have been all born; we have most of us 
‘been married; and so many have died before us, that 
our deaths can supply but few materials for « poet. In 
the fate of princes the public has an interest; and what 
happeus to them of good or evil, the poets have always *? 
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considered as business for the Muse But after s0 
many inanguratory gratulstions, nuptial hymns, and 
funeral dirges, he must be highly favoured by nature, 
or by fortune, who says any thmg not sad before. 
Even war and conquest, however splendid, suggest no 
new unages, the triumphal chauot of a victonous 
monarch can be decked only with those ornaments 
that have graced hus prcdccessaas 

Not only matter but tune is wrating. The poem 
must not be delayed till the occasion is forgotten 
‘The lucky moments of aumated 1magmation cannot 
‘be attended, cleginces and illustrations cannot be 
multapled by gradual accumulation the composition 
inust be dispatched while conversation is yct busy 
and admuation fresh, and haste 1 to be made, lest 
some other event should Iny hold upon manland 

Occusional compositions may however secure to a 
wniter the praise both of lewmng and faculty, for they 
cannot be the effect of long study, and must be for- 
nished immedhately from the treasures of the mnd 

The death of Cromwell was the first publ event 
which called forth Dryden’s poetics! powers His 
heroie stanzas have beauties and defects, the thoughts 
are vigorous, and though not always proper, shew a 
mind replete with ideas, the numbers are smooth, 
and the diction, if not altogether correct, 1s elegant 
and easy > 

Davenant was perhaps st tins time his fsrounte 
author, though “Gondibert” never appears to have been 
popular, and from Davenant he iearned to please his 
ear with the stanra of four lmes alternately rhymed. 
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Dryden very early formed his versiftcation: there 
are in this early production no traces of Donne's or 
Jonson's ruggedness; but he did not 20 soon free bis 
mind from the ambition of foreed conceits. In his verses 
on the Restoration, he says of the King’s exile :-— 


"He, toee'd by fate, 
Could taste no sweets of youth's desired age, 
‘But found hus hfe too true « pulgrmage.” 


And afterwards, t8 shew how virtue and wisdom are 
moreased by adversity, he makes this remark :— 


«Well mght the anment poets then confer 
On Night the honour’d name of counselor, 
Sunee, struck with 1058 of prospeious fortune blind, 
o Wohght alone in dark afthotione find.” 


‘His praiso of Monk’s dexterity comprises such a 
cluster of thoughts unallied to ons another, as will not 
elsewhere be easily found :— 


«Twas Monk, whom Providence demgn’d to loose 
‘Those real bonds false freedom d:d impose. 
‘Tho blomed seunta that wateh’d thus turnmg scons 
‘Dad from their stars with joyful wonder lean, 
‘To see small clues draw vastest wanghts along, 
‘Not.m ther bolk, but m their order strong, 
‘Thua peuaila can by one shght touch restore 
Gules to that changed face that wept before, 
‘With oaso such fond chimeras we pursue, 

As fancy frames tor faney to subdue: 

‘But, when ourselves to aobon we betake, 

It shuns the munt like gold that chymusts make, 
‘How hard was then bis task, st aneo “>be 
‘What an the body natural we seet 

Man's Architect distnotly dd otdam 

‘The charge of muscles, nerves, and of the brain, 
‘Through viewleas condnits spurte to durpense 
‘The sprmge of motion from the seat of semee, 
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‘Twas not the hasty product of a day, 

‘But the well-ripen'd frust of wise delay 

He, hike « patent angler, ere he strook, 

‘Would let them play a-winle upan the hook 

‘Our healthful food the stomch labours thus, 

At firnt embracing whst 1t straght doth cosh 
‘Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrnde, 

‘Whule growing pants pronounce the humous crude , 
Deaf to complaints, they wast upon the ill, 

‘Till some mafe ens antharye their skid” 


He had not yet learned, mdeedghe never learned 
rell, to forbear the unproper use of mythology After 
waving rewarded the heatuen deities for ther care,— 

«With Alga who the sacred altar strows? 
‘To all the sea-gods Charles an ofering owo8, 
A bull to thee, Portanns, sball be slain , . 
‘A ram to you, ye Tempecta of the Visas ” 
Ze tells us, mm the language of rehgron — 
\ Prayer storm’d the skies, end revwh'd Charles from thence, 
‘As heaven 1teclf 18 took by violence "* 
And sfterwards mentions one of the most awful pas 
ages of sacred history 

Other concets there are, too curious to be quite 

mutted , a8,— 
“ For by examplowncst we sunn'd before, 
‘And, glsss-ke, clesrness mx’é with frailty bore * 
Jow far he was yet from thmking it necessary to 
‘ound ine sentiments on nature, appears from the ex- 
ravagance of hisdictions and hyperboles — 
The winds, that never moderation knew, 
‘Afraxd to blow too mach, too fmntly blew , 


Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
‘Ther strasten’d lungs — 
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‘Teas no longer moton cheats your new, 

‘As you meet it, the land approasheth you, 

‘The land returns, snd sn the white st wears 

‘The marks of penitence and porrow bears” 
I know not whether this fancy, however little be its 
value, was not borrowed A French post read to Mal 
herbe some verses, m which he represents France as 
moving out of ita place to receive the King “Though 
thi,” said Malherbe, “was in my time, I do not re 
memberit”  % 

Ths poom on the “Coronation” has a more even 
tenour of thought Some lnes deserve to be quoted — 

“You have already quench d soditzon’s brand , 
And veel, that barat it, only warms the Isnd, 
‘The jealous secta that neat not ust their conse 
So far from their own will as to the luws, 
‘You fyr then wnpire and ther synod take, 
‘And thear appeal alone to Comaar make ” 

‘Here may be found one particle of that old versifica 
tion, of which, I believe, m all ius works, there 1s not 
another — fe 

“* Nor ws it duty, oF onr hope alone, 
‘Creates that Joy, bat full fr wstvon 

In the verses to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
two years afterwards, is a conceit 20 hopeless at the 
firat ‘view, that few would have attempted it, and so 
successfully laboured that though at last it gives the 
reader more perplexity than pleasure, and scems hardly 
worth the study that st costa, yet if mast be valucd ag 
a proof of a mund at once subtle and comprebennve — 


“In open prospect nothing bounds our eye, 
‘Until the earth seems jom’d unto the sky 
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80 um thu hemusphere our utmost new 

‘Tn only bounded by our king and you 

‘Our mght as hmited where you art o.n'd, 

‘And beyond that no further heaven ean find 

So woll your vartues do with thay gree, 

‘That, though your arbs of different greatness be, 
‘Yet both are for each other's use dispon'd, 

‘His to enclose, anf youre to be exclos d 

‘Nor could another m your room have been, 
‘Except an emptiness had oome between ' 


The oompanson of the Chancellpr to the Indies 
leaves all reseusblance too far belund 1t — 
And as the Indies wer. not found fore 
‘Thove rich perfumes which from the happy shore 
‘The winds upon thar balray wags conrey‘d, 
“Whose guilty sweetness first their world betray’a, 
fo by your counsels we ara brought to view 
A.new and undwcovered world in yon 


‘There 1s another comparsson, for there 1 Little else 
m the poom, of which, though perhaps it cannot be 
explained into plain prosaic meanmg, the mud per- 
craves enough to be dehghtcd, and readily forgives 113 
obsounty for rts magmifieence — 

© Fw strangely active are tue arts of peace, 
“Whoee restless motions lesa than warn do conve 
‘Pease 14 not freed from labour, bit from note, 
‘And wer more force, but not more puns eamploys 


Of fying orde while ours 12 borne along, 
Allseems at rest to the detaded eve, 
‘Mov'4 by the soul of the same harmony. 
So oarry'd on by your unweaned care, 

‘Wo reat mn pease, and yet im motion share,” 
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o this succeed four lines, which perhaps afford 
Dryden's first attempt at those penetrating remarks 
on human nature for which he seems to have been 
peculiarly formed :— 

Let envy then those crimes within you sec, 
From winch the happy never must be free; 


Envy that doos with musery rende, 
‘The joy and the revenge of rein’d prade.”” 


nto this poem he seems to have collected all his 
powers, and after this he did not often bring upon ns 
anvil such stubborn and unmalleable thoughts; but, 
ag a specimen of his abilities to unite the most un- 
sociable matter, he has concluded with lines of which 
I think not myself obliged to tell the meaning :— 
“« Yot ummpar'é with labours, or with tune, 
‘Your age but seems to a new youth to elmb 
‘Thus heavenly bodsee do our time beget, 
‘And measore change, but abare no part of it. 
‘And sbi shall without a weight morease, 
‘Lake thes new year, whoee motipns never coun, 
For amioe the glonous course you have began 
Ta led by Charles, us that u by the sun, 
‘Te must both weightless and immortal prove, 
Because the centre of i above.” 


Tn the “Annus Mirabilis” be returned to the qua- 
train, which from that time he totally quitted, perhaps 
from thia experience of its inconvenience, for he oom- 
plains of its duficulty. This is one of his greatest 
attempts, He had subjects equal to his abilities, a 
great navel war and the Fue of London. Buttles 
have always been described in heroie poetry, but » sea- 
fight and artllery had yet something of novelty, New, 
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arts are Jong m the world before poets desenibe them, 
for they borrow everything from thei predeccsors, 
and commonly denve very hittle from nature or fiom 
hfe Boileau was the frst French wnter tbat had 
over hazarded in verse the mention of modern war or 
the effects of gunpowder We, who are less afraid of 
novelty, had already possession of those dreadtul 
amages Waller had described a sco-fight, Malton 
had not yet transferred the invent.on of firearms to 
the rebellions angels 

Ths poem 1s written with great dihgenoe, yet does 
not fally answer the expectation raixd by such sub 
jects and such a writer With the stanra of Davenant 
he has sometimes his vem of parenthcsis and mcidental 
disquisition, and stops lus narrative for a wise remark 

‘The general fanlt ws that he affords noe sentiment 
than desetiption, and does not so much impress seeucs 
upon the fancy, as deduce consequences and make 
comparisons 

The mtal stanzas have rather too much resem 
blance to the first Imes of Waller’s poem on the wat 
with Spmn, perhaps such a beginning 13 natural, and 
could not be avoided without affectation Both Wailer 
and Dryden might take ther hint from the poem on 
the crvil war of Rome, “ Orbem jam totum,” &e, 

Of the king collecting hns navy, he says — 

Tt gems as Arery ship ther sovereagan knows, 
‘Fius awful eunmons they so soon obey , 
Go hear the sealy herds when Protens blows, 
‘And go to pasture follow through te sea.” 


Tt would not be hard to beheve that Dryden had 
BR 
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wniten the two first lines seriously, and that some 
wag had added the two latter in burlesque. Who 
would expect the hnes that ummediately follow, which 
are indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical, but oer- 
tamly in a mode totally different — 


To wee this fleet upon the ovesn move, 
Angels drew wide the curtuina of the skiee, 

And bc wen, as if there wanted lights above, 
‘For tapersmade two glaring comets tise,” 


‘The description of the attempt at Bergen will afford 
@ very complete apecamen of the descriptions m this 
poem .—~ 


“and now approsch’d thew Seet from India, fraught 
‘With all the niehes of tho rang sua « 
‘And prestous sand from southern climates brought 
‘The fatal regions wher. the war begun. 


‘Lake hunted castors, conscious of the store, 

‘Theu way-laid wealth to Norway's coast they bning 
‘Then fist the North's oold bosom ' bore, 

‘Aud winter brooded on the eastern spring. 


By the nch soont we found our perfum'd prey, 
‘Wiueb, fisnle’d with rocks, did close in covert Ibs : 
And round about ther murdenng cainon ley, 
‘At once to threaten and mvite the eye, 


Prevost than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 
‘The Lugheh undertake th’ unequal war* 

Seven ships alone, by whieh the part jp burr’d, 
‘Besvoge the Inches, snd al! Denmark dare, 


‘Thess Aight hike husbands, but bhe lovers these: 
‘These fain would kcep, and those more fain enjoy : 

And to such beight thar frunhe pesaica grows, 
‘That whet both love, both Ragard ta destroy . 
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Amidst whole heaps of spices Lehte a ball, 
‘And now thelr odours arm'd againat them fy 

Some preeooly by shatter’ pore tun fall, 
‘And some by aromabe splinters die 


And though by tempests of the prizo ben ft 
In heaven's melensency same ease we hind. 
‘Our foes we vanguish'd by our valour lf, 
‘And only yulded to the seas and wind.” 

In this manner is the sublime ioo often mingled 
with the ridiculous. The Dutch,seck a shelter for 
a wealthy fleet: this surely needed no illustration; yet 
they must fly, not ke all the rest of mankind ou the 
same occasion, but Like Awated castors; and they might 
‘with strict propriety be hunted, for we winded them 
by our nosea—thew perfumes betrayed thems The 
Husband and the Lover, though of more diguty than 
the Castor, are images too domestic to mmgle pro- 
peily with the horrors of war. The two quatrans 
that follow are worthy of the author. 

Tho account of the diferent sensations with which 
the two fleets retited, when the mht parted them, 1s 
one of the fairest flowers of English poctry : 

“<The wight oomes on, we eager to purras 
‘The combat still, und they asham'd to leave: 
Till the lant streaks of dying day withdrew, 
‘And doubtful moon-hght did our rage dcceree, 
‘n th? Hnglah fleet exch abip reeoundn with joy, 
‘And loud applause uf thor geval kads?'s fntae . 
In flery dreams the Dutch th y stl distroy, 
And, sldfabernng, amie at the imagin’d fame, 


Not so the Holland fret, who, tir’d and done, 
‘Stretch'd on their desks Live weary oxin le; 
‘Faint sweats all dows t cir mixbty immbire ren, 
(Vast balks, which ttl sais but ill aupply ). 
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‘In dreams they fearfal preerpices tread, 
Or, shipwieck’d, Inboar to some dvstant shore 
Or, mm dark ehurches, walk among the dead , 
‘They wake with horror, and dare eleep no more * 


tis a general rale m poetry that al] approprsted 
terms of art should be sunk m general expressions, 
hecause poetry 1s to speak en universal language 
‘Thus rule is still stronger with regard to arts not 
hberal, or confined to few, and therefore far removed 
from common knowledge, and of this kmd, certainly, 
1s techmeal nanigation Yet Dryden was of opmon 
that a sea fight ought to be described m the nautical 
language, “and certamly,” says he, “as those whe 
m a logical disputation keep to general terms would 
hide a fallacy, 80 those who do it m any poetical de- 
scription would veil their ignorance ” 

Let us then appeal to experience, for by experience 
at last we learn as well what will please as what will 
profit In the battle his terms seem to have been 
blown away, bat he deals them hberally m the dock — 


Bo here, some jnek out bullets trom the mde 
Some drive old okwe thro’ each seam and nft 
‘Thear left-hand does the callnng won guide, 
‘The ratthng mallet with the nght they hf. 


‘With bousng piteb another near at hand 
(From fnendly Sweden bought) the sasme sastops 
‘Whack, well land o'er, the salt-sea waves withstand, 
‘And shake them from the namg beak i drops. 


Home the gal?’é ropes with dawby markag bind, 
Orscarcloth masts with st70Dg forpowhng eouts 

‘To try new she ouds one mounts into the wind, 
‘And one below, thesr ense or stxfiness notes.” 
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T suppose here is not one term which every reader 
does not wish away. 

‘Bis digression to the original and progress of navi- 
gation, with his prospect of the advancement which it 
shall receive from the Royal Society, then newly in- 
stituted, may be considered as an cxample seldom 
equalled of seasonable excursion and artful return, 

‘One line, however, leaves me discontented; he says, 
that by the help of the philosophers.— 

“ Tnstructed shipe sball sail to quick oomsneree, 
By which remotest regions sre allied.” 


‘Which he is constrained to explain in a note, By 
@ more exact measure of longitude, It had better 
become Dryden’s learning and genius to have laboured 
science into poetry, and have shewn, by explaining 
longitude, that verse did not refuse the ideas 
philosophy, 

Bhs description of the Fire is painted by resolute 
meditation, out of & mind better formed to reason 
than to feel. The conflagration of s city, with all its 
tumulte of concomitant distress, is one of the most 
dreadful spectacles which this world can offer to 
human eyes; yet it seems to raise little emotion in 
the breast of the poet; he watches the flame coolly 
from street to strect, with now a reflection and now 
& simile, til at last he meets the King, for whom he 
makes a speech, Aither tedious in a tims no busy, and 
then follows again the progress of the fire. 

‘There are, however, in this part some pessages that 

A deggrve attention, as in the begining :— 
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© The dthgence of trades, end nowefal gato, 
And luxury, wore late, asleep were land, 
All was the mght’s, and io ber meat ren 
‘No sound the rest of nature did mvade 
In thus deep quet”— 


The expression AM was the saght’s is taken from 
Seneca, who remarks on Virgil’s hne,— 


“* Omma noctu evant placeda compost guste," — 
that he mght have concluded better,— 
 Omnsa nocte evant” 
The following quatram 1s vigorous and animated — 


The ghosts of traitors from the bndge dessend 
With boli fanatic speotres to reyoice , 
About the fire into a dance they bend, 
And muy their Babbath notes with feeble vowe ” 


‘His prediction of the umprovements which shall be 
made m the new city 1s elegant and poetical, and, 
with an event which poets cannot always boast, has 
been happily verified ‘The poem concludes with a 
sinule that might have bettor been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, seems not yet 
fully to have formed lus versification, or settled ius 
system of propricty 

‘From thus time he addicted hunself almost wholly to 
the stage, “to which,” says he, “my genius never much 
imelmed me,” merely as the most profitable market for 
poetry By writing tragedies m rhyme, be contmued 
to umprove his diction and his numbers 
to the opmon of Harte, who had studied hus works 
with great attention, he settled lus prinmples of ye~u- 
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fication in 1676, when he produced the play of “Aureng 
Zebe ;” and according to his own account of the short 
time in which he wrote “Tyrannic Love,” and the 
“State of Innocence,” he soon obtained the fall effect, 
of diligence, and added facility to exactucss, 

Hhymo has been so long banished from the theatre 
that we know not its effect upon the passions of an 
audience; but it has this convenience, that sentences 
stand more independent on each other, and striking 
passages are therefore easily selected and retained. 
Thus the description of night in the “Indian Em- 
peror,” and the rise and fall of empire in tho “ Con- 
quest of Granada,” are more frequently repeated than 
any lines in “ All for Love” or “ Don Sebastian.’ 

To search his plays for vigorous sallies and senten- 
tious elegances, or to fix the dates of ang little pieces 
which he wrote by chanee or by solicitation, were 
Iahour too tedious and minute. 

His dramatic labours did not so wholly absorb his 
thoughts but that IM promulgated the laws of trano- 
lation in a preface to the English Epistles of Ovid, 
one of which he transtated himself, and another in 
conjunction with the Earl of Mulgrave. 

* Absalom and Achitophel” is a work so well known 
that particular criticism is superfluous. If it be con- 
sidered es a poem political and controversial, it will be 
found to comprise all the excellences of which the 
subject ia susceBtible; sorimony of censure, elegance 
of praise, artful delineation of characters, variety and 
vigour of sentiment, bappy turns of language, and 
passing harmony of numbers; and all these raised to 
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such a height as ean scarcely be found in any otber 
SEnghsh composttion, 

It 1s not, however, without faults; some hnes are 
inelegant or mproper, and too many are ireligiously 
lientious The orginal structure of the poem was 
defective, allegories drawn to great length will always 
break, Charles could not run contmually parallel with 
Dard. 

‘The subject had hkewise another moonvemence, it 
aditted little imagery or description, and a long poem 
of mere sentiments easily becomes tedious, thongh all 
the parts are forable, and every line kmdles new 
Seeing Ur Dolled te Use proms ag 

something that soothes the 1, BTOWS weary 
admuation, and defers the rest 

As aa approach to historical truth was necessary, 
the action and catastrophe were not mm the poct’s 
power, there 1s therefore an unpleasing dvsproportion 
between the begmmng and the end We are alarmed 
by a faction formed out of many scets yanons m ther 
puneiples but agreamg m ther pupose of mmchief, 
formdable for thew numbers and strong by their sup- 
ports, while the Kmg’s fnends are few and weak, 
‘The chuefs on either part are set forth to new, but 
when expectation is at the height, the King makes 
a speech, and— 


‘« Heneeforth a sera of new times began * 


‘Who can forbear to thmk of an enchanted castle, 
with a wide moat and lofty battlements, walls of 
marble and gates of brass, which vanishes at oprg 
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before it P 

Tn the second part, written by Tato, thore is a long 
insertion, which, for poignancy of satire, exceeds any 
part of the former. Personal resentmont, though no 
laudable motive to satire, oan add great force to gene- 
ral principles. Selflove is a busy prompter, 

‘Tho “Medal,” written upon the same principles 
with * Absalom and Achitophel,” hut upon « narrower 
plan, gives less pleasure, though it discovers equal 
abilities in the writer. The superstructure cannot 
extend heyond the foundation; a single character or 
incident cannot furnish ss many ideas as » serics of 
events or multiplicity of agents. ‘This poem, therefore, 
sinoe time has left it to itsclf, is not much read, nor 
perhaps generally understood, yet it‘ahounds with 
touches both of humorous aud serious satire. The 
picture of & man whose propensions to mitchief are 
such, that his best_sctions are but inability of wickod- 
ness, is very skiffully delinoated and strongly co- 
Joured —— 


‘The wreteh tara’d Joyal mn his own defence, 
‘And malioc resoncd’d him to his Prince 
ium, m the anguish of his soul, he serv'd ; 
‘Bewarded faster atill than he dosery’ 
‘Behold hum now exalted into trast ; 
‘Fis counsels oft convement, seldom just ; 
‘Ev’n an the Most ancere advace ho gave, 
‘He had a gradgmg etll to be « knave. 

‘The frands he learnt mm hus fanebe years, 
‘Mado him uncory in hus lawful gears, 

‘At least aa ttle honest as be cou d 

‘And, Like white witobes, mschnevously good. 


“Tovemhsiguimtromaieay"} 
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To thus first bres, loomagty be leans 
‘And rather would be great by wicked mesue” 


‘The “Threnodti,” which by s term I am afraid 
nuther authorved nor analogieal be ealls “Augustalis,” 
ts not among his hoppist productions Its first and 
obvious defuct 1s the irregulanty of ats metre, to which, 
the ears of that age honeser were accustomed = What 
t worse, rt has nether tendemcss nor digmty, at 1 
mitber magmificcut nor pathetre He «cms to look 
round him for images which It cannot find, and what 
he his he distorts by ende ave urmg to colarge them 
“He oy,” he savy, “petrtid with grief,” but the 
marbh sometimes reluats, and trickhs wa joke — 

+ Yh yous of art all med emnes try a, 
Andcvery noble romeds apy 4, 
With emulation ench eway db 


iw utmost hil nay more, they pray'd 
‘Waa never losing gnsne with bettcr conduct play’ ” 


He had tcn a litth mehned tg merriment before 
upon the prayers of a nation fur thur dying sovereign, 
nor was he sc rious enough to kecp heathen fables out 
of lus religion — 


With inm th mmumeratie crowd of armed pravers 
‘noch d ut the gates of avin and knock d eloud , 
The first well-meaning rede petute mers, 

Ail for bis if, asaa! d the throne 
Al! would have Srib’d the Lies by offering up thew own, 
bo great a throng not heaven itself could bar 
*Rwras almost bore by force us un the grants’ ear 

‘The prayers, at hast for be rey neve wus heard, 
Hus death, ke eselash 5 was defurr'd ” 


‘There 1» throughout the compoution a desre"% 
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splendour without wealth In the conclusion he wems. 
too much pleasrd with the prospect of the now rogh 
to have lamented bis old master with much sincenty 

He did not miscarrs un this attempt for want of 
shill cither in Tyne or deze poctry Ths porm “On 
the Diithof Mrs Aulhzerw"" ts undouhtedh the noblest 
ode that ourlnzuup exer bas produced ‘Thi first part 
flows with a tormat of cothusiiem — Ferref pmmeneme 
ge raf All the stansis indecd gre not equal An 
amptrnl crown cannot be ont continued diamond, the 
gems must be held together by some lise valuuhh 
matter 

n his fist ok for Cecsha’s day, which 1s lot im 
the spleadour af the seein there are passages whieh 
would have digaifica ans other poet. ‘The first stance 
as vigorous ud cle cuit, though the word deapas x 
wtoo tcelme dl, and the iigmes are tov remote from 
one another — 


«+ From harmor® from heavenly harmony, 

Thee twuvervd fear be gran 

‘When urture undien sth 1 heap of jarring atures Mey, 
And could not be ive her he ody 

‘The tuneful voue was beard from high, 
‘Anwe, ye more th un dead 

‘Thun cold wid hot, und mi ist and dry, 

In order to thelr vtats maw Kap, 
And man » power obey 

Prom harmony, from beavenly harmony, 
‘hae umpeeieal frume began 
From harmony to harmony 

‘Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
‘The Giapsaon closing fall sm moan 


"The conclusion » hhewise strikny, but it mcludes 
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an image 20 awful in itself, that ut can owe little to 
poetry; and I could wish the antthens of music 
satusing had found some other place — 


‘As from the power of eecred layu 

‘The spheres begaa to move, 

‘And sung the great Crostar’s presse, 
‘To all the bles'd above 

Go when the last and ériedful hour 
‘This cramblmg pagvact shall dcvonr, 

‘The trunpeg shalt be heard on high 

‘The dead mball lve, the bmg die, 

‘And mums ball wntunc the aky ”? 


Of lus slall in clegy he has given a specimen ip his 
Eleonora,” of which the followmg Ines discover 
‘theur author — 


Though all those rere endowments of the mand 
‘Were m a nanow space ot life cont'd, 


‘And but one day for truumph wes ailow'd, 
‘The consul was ooustiaun'd bus pomp ta crowd; 

‘And so the aft procewaan burrr'd on, 

‘That all, though not distmetls, mght be shown: 

ou the strastea’d bounds of life confn°d, 

the gave but glimpses of her gloreas mind. 

‘And mulltadca of vztues pase'd 

‘bach proming foremost 1s the mighty thrang, 
Amatous tobe seen, and then make room. 

‘Yor greater multitudes thas were to comey" 

‘et unsmploy'a mo mnuts alpy'd axey; 

‘Moments were precioas 1s no short a stay 

‘The haste of heaven to bave her was so rast 

‘That oame were rsngie ante, though eseh eompleat, } 
‘And every wet stood 1cady to vepeat.”* 
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This piece, however, is not without its faults; 
there is so much likeness in the initial comparison, 
that there is no illustration, As a king would be 
lamented, Eleonora was lamented :—~ 


As when some great and gracious monarch dice, 
‘boft whispers, first, and mournful murmars, 11, 
Among the sad attendants, them the sound 
‘hoon gathers voice, and spreads the news around, 
‘Through town and country, ‘ull Che @roadtnl blest 
I, blown to distant colonies at lest, 

Sar cee pean ae aneae neve iy 

‘For bus fang hife, and for hus happy reign : 

So slowly by degrees, unwilling fame 

‘Dad matchless bleonora’s fate proclaim, 

‘Tull pablic us the loes the news became.” : 

‘This is little better than to say in praise of a shrub, 
that it is ae green as s troc; or of a brook, that it 
waters a garden as a river waters a country, 

Dryden confesses that he did not know the lady 
whom he celebrates, the praise being thercfore in- 
evitably general, fixes no impression upon the reader, 
nor excites any tendency to love, nor much desire of 
imitation, Knowledge of the subject is to the pust 
what durable materials arc to the architect. 

Tho “‘Religio Laici,” which borrows its title from 
the “ Religio Medici” of Browne, is altaost the only 
work of Dryden which can be considered as a volun- 
tary effusion; in ghis, therefore, it might be hoped 
that the full effulgence of his genius would be found. 
But unhappily the subject is rather argumentative 
than poetical: he intended only a specimen of metrical 

» digdtation — 
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and this anpolith d ragged verse T choen, 
As fittest for duseourse, and nearest prove 


Thus, however, 15 8 composition of great excellence 
m its kind, m which the famibar is very improperly 
diversified with the solemn, and the grave with ihe 
bamorous, m which metre has neither weakened 
the force, nor clouded the perspiraity of argument , 
nor will it be easy to find another example cqually 
happy of this meddle kind of wnting, which though 
prosaic mm some parts, riscs to Ingh poetry m others, 
ne atbes Somes to the skies, nor creeps along the 

yun 

Of the same kand, or not far distant from at, is the 
“Fihd and Panther,” the longest of all Dryden’s 
original poems, an allegory intended to compnise and 
to deeude the controversy between the Romanists and 
Protestants The scheme of the work as injudicious 
and incommodious , for whit can be more absurd than 
that one beast should counsel another to rest her 
fath upon » pope and council? He seems well enough 
skilled m the usual toptes of argument, endea\ours 
to shew the neccssity of an mfalhble judge, and re- 
proaches the Reformers with want of umty, but is 
weal enongh to ash, why, since we see without know- 
ang how, we may not have an fallible judge without 
knowmng where 

‘The Hind at one time 2 afrad to-drmk at the com- 
mon brook, because she may be wormed, but 
home with the Panther, talks by the way of the 
Nicene Fathers, and at last declares herself to be 
the Cathohe Church. Ee 
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‘Thus shsurdity was very properly ndicaled m the 
“City Mouse and Country Mouse” of Wont rue 
and Pror, and m the detection and censure of the 
incongruity of the fiction chicfly consists the viluc of 
ther performance, which, whitcser reputation it muht 
obtain by the help of temporary pussions, serms t? 
readers almost @ century distant not very forcibh or 
animated 

Pope, whose judgment was perh ips a htth bubed 
by the subject, used to mention tlus poem as the most 
correet specimen of Dryduns versiticaton Tt was 
indeed written when be had completely formed his 
manner, and may be supposed to ovbubit, nezhgcnce 
excepted, his deliberate and ultimate schume of nitre 

‘We may therefore reasonably uifer that le did not 
approve the perpctual uniformity which ‘con‘urs the 
sense to couplets, amce he has brokcn tus lines in the 
amtial paragraph — 

“* A mulk~whito Thad) ummortal and unchong 4, 
‘ed ou the lawns and im the forest rang 4, 
‘Without unapotted, mnoccat within, 

She four'd wo danger, for nb hnew no wn 

‘Yet bud she oft been ehas d with horns and bounds 
And Seythum shafts and many wingc) wounds 
‘Aum dat her heart, was often fore d to fly, 

‘And doom d to death, though fated not ta die ” 

‘These lunes are lofty, elegant, and musical, notwith 
standing the interruption of the pause, of which the 
effect 1s rather increase of pleasure by vanety than 
offence by 

To the first part x was lis mtenton, he says, 
feplee the majezhe turn of Rerose poery, and perhaps 
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he might have executed his design not unsuccessfully, 
had not an opportunity of satire, which he cannot 
forbear, fallen sometimes in his way. The character 
of s Presbytenan, whose emblem is the wolf, is not 
very heroically majestio :— 


‘More haughty than the rect, the wolffeh race 
‘Apposr with belly gaunt and famuab’d fane ; } 

Never was so deform’d n besst of grace. 

‘Hus ragacd teil betwrxt has legs be wears, 

‘Clove clpp'd fbr shame, bat his rough orest be reare, 
And pnoka up his predestinating ears.” 


‘His general character of the other sorts of beasts 
that never go to church, though sprightly and keen, 
has, however, not mach of hero pocey :-— 


“These are the obief, to number ofer the rest, 
‘Ana wafid, like Adam, naming every beet, 


In fields therr allen conventicles found, 

‘bese grov, balf-antmated, lampvl leave; 
‘Nor can 1 think what thoughts they ean conceive; 
Br, uf they think at all, "tus eure no higher 
‘Than matter, put im mobon, may aspire 5 

Bouls that can source ferment their mass of ely; 
‘So droess, vo drvisble are they, 

‘As would but verve pure bodies for allay: 

‘Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 
As only bars toheaven with evening wings; 
‘Serike in the dark, offeding but by chance 5 
‘Buch are the bhmdfold blows of ignorance, 
‘They know not bemgs, and bat hate s name; 
‘To them the Hind and Panther are the same.” 


One more instance, and that taken from the nar- 
tative part, where style was more in his choice™Will 
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shew how steadily he kept ius resolution of heroic 
diguity — 


For when the herd euffic'd, did late repur 
‘To fernes heaths and to their forest }ure, 
bbe made a mannerly excuse to atey, 
‘Proffunng the Hand to wait her bulf the way 
‘That, stncc the shy war clear, an bour of talk 
‘Might help bir to beguik the tedious 6 dk 
‘With mush good will the motion way sminac’d, 
we op that adyi nturce past 
gr vtcful Und +o won forget 
Her frwnd and f.1lvw sufrer m the plot 
Let, wondenng how of late she gr astrang’dy 
‘Hor iurehead cloudy and her éount nan, cbany’d, 
bbhe thouglit Gn» hour th’ ocoamon would present 
‘Toleara her scerct ciuse of drecoatent, 
‘Whueb well she hop d might be with ¢ se redress’s 
‘Conaderng hei « will bred civil beast, 
And more a geutlewoman than the ret, 
Atte rome common titk what rumour ran, 
‘Tht lady af the ppatted mut bgen 


‘The second and thud parts he professes to have 
reduced to diction sdore fambar and more suitable 
to dispute and conversation the diffurence us not, 
however, very easily perceived, the first has fanuliar, 
and the two others have sonorous lmes ‘Ihe ongunal 
sucongruty runs through the whole, the kmg w now 
Casar, and now the hon, and the name Pan is given 
to the Suprems Beng 

But when thas constitutional absurdity 1s forgiven, 
the poem must bé confessed to be written with great 
smoothness of metre, a wide extent of knowledge, and 
an abundant multiphoity of images, the controversy 

« Wspbellebed with pomted sentences, diversified by 
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iMustrations, and enlivened by seilies of invective. 
Some of the facts to which allusions are made are 
now become obseare, and perhaps there may be many 
satirical pastages little mnderstood. 

As it was by its nature w work of defiance, a com- 
position which would naturally he examined with the 
utmost acrimony of criticism, it was probably laboured 
with uncommon attention, and there are, indeed, few 
negligences in the subordinate parts. ‘The original im- 
propriety and the’ subsequent unpopularity of the sub- 
ject, added to the ridiculousness of its firat elements, 
has gunk it into neglect ; but it may be nsefally studied 
as an example of poetical ratiorination, in which the 
argument suffers little from the metre. 

In the poem on “ The Birth of the Prince of Wales” 
nothing is vary remarkable but the exorbitant sdule- 
tion, and that insensibility of the precipice on which the 
King was then standing, which the Laureate apparently 
shared with the rest of the courtiers. A few months 
cured him of controversy, dismisSed him from Court, 
and made him again a playwright and translator. 

Of Juvenal there hag been a translation by Stapylton, 
and another by Holyday: neither of them is very 
poetical. Stapylion is more smooth, and Holyday’s is 
moro esteemed for the learning of his notes. Anew 
version was proposed to the poets of that time, and 
undertaken by them in conjunction. The main design 
was conducted by Dryden, whose refutation was auch 
that no man was unwilling to serve the Muses under 
bin. 


‘The general character of this transletion wily , 
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given, when if is said to preserve the wit, but to want, 
the dignity of the original. ‘The peculiarity of Jurenal 
is a misture of gaicty and statcliness, of pointed sen- 
tenres and declamatory grandeur. His points have 
not been neglected, but his grandeur none of the hand 
seemed to consider as necessary to be imitated, except 
Creech, who undertook the thirtcenth satire. It ts 
therefore perhaps powihle to give a better representa. 
tion of that great satirist, even in those parts which 
Drydew himself has transinied, some passages excepted, 
which will never be cxectled. 

With Juvenal was published Persins, translated 
wholly by Dryden, This work, though like all the 
other productions of Dryden it may have shining surts, 
seems to have heen written merely for wages, in an 
uniform mediocrity, without any eager endeavour after 
excellence, or Inborious effort of the mind, 

There wanders an opinion among the renders of 
poetry, that one of these satires is an exercise of the 
schosl. Dryden says that he once translated it at 
school, but not that he preserved or published the 
javeuile performance, 

‘Not long afterwards he undertook perhaps the most 
arduous work of its kind, a translation of Virgil, for 
which he had shewn how well he was qualified by his 
version of the “Polio,” and two episodes, one of 
“Nisus and Eurjalus,” the other of “ Mezentius and 
Tausus.” 

in the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the dis- 
criminative excellence of Homer is elevation and com- 
prucnsion of thought, and that of Virgil is grace and 
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splendour of diction. The beauties of Homer are 
therefore difficult to be lost, and those of Virgil difi- 
calt to be retained. ‘The massy trunk of sentiment 
is safe by its solidity, but the blossoms of elocution 
easily drop away. The suthor having the choice of his 
own images, selects those which he can best adorn; 
the transiator must, at all hazards, follow his original, 
and express thoughts which perhaps he would not 
hhave chosen. When to this primary diffcalty is added 
the inconvenience of a language so much inferior in 
harmouy to the Latin, it cannot be expected that they 
‘who read the “Georgics” and the “ Zineid” should be 
anuch delighted with any version. 

All these obstacles Dryden saw, and all these 
he determined to encounter. The expectation of his 
work was undoubtedly great; the nation considered 
ita honour as interested in the event, One gave him 
the different editions of his author, and another helped 
him in the subordinate ports. ‘The arguments of the 
several books were given him by Addison, 

‘Tho hopes of the pablic wore not disappointed, He 
produecd, says Pope, “the most noble and spirited 
translation that I know in any language.” It certainly 
excelled whatever bad appeared in English, and sppears 
to have satisfied his friends, and, for the most part, to 
have silenced his enemies. Milbourne, indeed, a clergy- 
man, attacked it; but his outrages seem to bo the 
ebullilions of 8 mind agitated by stronger resentment 
than bad poetry can excite, and previously resolved not 
to be pleased. 

‘His criticism extends only to the Preface, “Bax « 
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torals,” and “ Georges ,” and, as he professes, to eve 
lus antagomst an opportumty of reprisal, he has addid 
bis own version of the first and fourth “ Pastorals,” 
and the first “George” ‘The world has forgotten 
lus book, but smce his attempt bas given hum a place 
in hterary lustory, I will preserve a specimen of his 
enticsm, by mserting bis remarks on the vocation 
Ifore the first “Georgie,” and of hws poetry, by an- 
nexing his own version 
Whar mikce a plenteous harvest when to tora 

‘The frustfal soul, and when to sow the corn *—Ter 
“It's unlucky, they say, fo stumble at the threshold, 
but what has a plenteowt harvest to do here? Virgil 
would not pretend to present rales for tha? which 
dupends not on the Ausbandsray’s can, but the dispo 
nition of Heaven altogether Indeed, the pleatecuser p 
dcpends somewhat on the good method of trllage, and 
where the land's ul manur’d, the corm, without ant 
racle, ew bo but end ferent, but the Aarcee! may be 
grod, which 18 its properest epithet, th nigh the Aes 
tandman’s sitll were never so wdyferent The next 
sentence 13 too literal, and when to plough hid bon 
‘Virgil's meaning, and mtelzible to everybody, and 
schen to sow the corm, ws 2 nvediess addstion 

‘The care of sheep, of oxen and of kine, 

And when to geld the lambs, and sheer the wine '— Fur 3 
would as well hrve fallen under the cura Soum, gut 
cullus Katendo nt pecors, as Mx D’s dedactun of par 
‘thoulars 

“The burth and gensus of the frugal bee, 
+ Ing, Mmcenss, and Teng tothee*—F 5 


But where did expersextia ever signify birth and genrxs? 


or what ground was there for such p figure in this 
place? How much more manly 1 Mr. Ogylby's ver- 
sion! 

‘What makes neh grounds, m what ociertial sgne 

‘Tis food to plough, and marry elms with vines, 

‘What best fits cattle, what with shecp agrees, 

And several arta mproving frugal bees, 
Which four hnes, though faulty enough, are yet much 
more to the purpose than Mr. Ds six. 

* Prom fields and mountuns to my song repair.'~ Fer. $2, 
For patriam linquent newus, salluegue Iycan—Very 
well explained ! 

Inventor, Pallas, of the fattening oil, 

“hon founder ofthe plongh, and plonghman’s Yo” | 
‘Written a8 if thee had been Pallas’s invention. The 
plougkuan's foul’s tmpertinent. 

‘44+ Thou abroud-like cypress . . . .\—Ver, 23. 
Why shrovd-hkef Is a cypress pulled up by the 
roots, which the sculpture in the ast Eelogue fills Sil- 
vanus’s hand with, so very ike « shroud? Or did 
not Mr. D. think of that kind of cypress us'd often 
for srarcer and hatbands st funerals formerly, or for 
swulens caste, e.? Tm, ‘twas a 2 8 deep good thought. 


“Pc vera honour and mereun to year! Ter 
‘What's meant by swereanag the yer? Did the gods 
or goddesses add more months, or days, or howrs to it? 
Or how can arva tuers signify to weer rural hosours? 
Is this to translate, or abuse an author? The next 
couplet are borrowed from Ogylby, I suppofestoe 
cause Jess fo the purpose than ordinary :-— 
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“The patran of the world, and Ron’s peculiar guard.’— Ver, 33. 
Idle, snd. none of Virgil's, no more than the sense 
ofthe precedeat couplet ; 20 again, he sxterpolutes Ving 
with that and the roued circle of the year to guide 
porcerful of blesangs, which thow strew'st around, A 
ridiculous Latimem, and an amperfiment addition; in- 
deed the whole period 1s but one picee of absurdly 
and sosiexse, a8 those who lay it with the origsnal 
roust find. H 
* And Neptune shall resign the fasces of the sea." 
‘Was he consul or diefator there? 

‘And wat'ry virgins for thy bed shall strive.'—Fer,42, 48 
Both absurd ixterpolationt. 

Where in the voud of heesen a place 1+ free. 

Ah! happy, D-—n, were that piace for thee.’— Ver. 41,48. 
But where is that rod? Or what docs our translator 
mean by it? He knows what Ovid says (ud did to 
prevent auch a void in heaven ; porhaps this was then 
forgotten : but Virgl: talks mote sensibly 

‘The scarptoa ready to reeeive thy Lawe.’— Fur 49. 
No, he would not then have gotten ont of his way 
20 fast. 
‘Though Proserpine affects ber mlent seat.’— Fer. 56. 
‘What made der then 20 angry with Ascalaphus, for 
jing her retarn? She was now mus’d to 
Patence under tye determinations of Fate, vuther than 
fond of hier residence. 
«Pay the poet's und the plough-man’s cares, 
Interest thy greatness 10 our mean affurs, 
uz, And use thyself betunes to hear our prayers? 
Vor. 8148, 
‘Which is such « wretched perversion of Virgil's noble 
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Hhought 25 Vioars would bave blushed at; but Mr. 
Osgylby makes us some amends by his better lines -— 
© wheresoe’er thou art, from theace incline, 

And grant amiatance to my bold dengn! 

‘Pity, with me, poor hurbandmen's affwre, 

And now, as if translated, bear our prayers.” 
‘This is sence, and to the purpose: the other, poor 
mistaken stuf.” 


* 

Such were the strictures of Milbourne, who found 
fow abettors; and of whom it may be reasonably 
‘imagined, that many who favoured his design were 
ashamed of his insolence. 

‘When admiration bad subsided, the translation was 
more coolly examined, and found, like all others, to be 
somtimes erroncous and sometimes licentions. Those 
who could find faults, thought they could avaid them; 
and Dr. Brady attempted in blank verse a translation 
of the “Zneid,” which, when d-igged into the world, 
did not live long enough to cry. I have never seen it; 
but that such » version there is, or has been, perhaps 
some old catalogue informed me. 

With not much better success, Trapp, when his 
‘Tragedy and his “Prelections” had given him reputa- 
tion, attempted" another blank version of the “Aneid;” 
to which, notwithstanding the slight regard with which 
if was treated, he bad afterwards perseverance enough 
to add the “ Eclogues” and “Georgica.” His book 
may continue its ezistenes sa long as it is the clan- 
destine refuge of school-boys.. 

Since the English ear has been accustomed {6 ‘the 


ome 
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maclhifiuence of Pope's numbers, and the diction of 
poetry has hecome more splendid, new attcrnpts lave 
been made to trmslate Virml, and all Ins worke have 
been attempted by men better qualified to contend with 
Deyden Twill not engage mysiIt an an invidious com 
Pinson by opposing one passer to another, a work 
of which there would be no end, and wluch an sht be 
offen offensive without us 

Tt 1s not by compirmg hne with Jme that the meat 
of great works 1s to be etimited, but by their gener il 
effects and ultrmite result Tt is cay to note ewe th 
hae, and write onc more vigorous ints plice , to find, 
« happiness of eapic ssion im the ougmal, ind transplint 
it by force mto the version but whit iy erven to the 
ports may bc subdacted from the whole and the reer 
may be weary, though the cote my commend Works 
of unagm ition cxec) by their allurcment aud delight , 
by ther power of attiacting and det unmg the atten 
tion That book 1s prod a yun which the readcr 
throws away He dhly is the master who keeps the 
mind m pleasng eplivily, whose pices ure persed 
with eagencs, md m hope of new plcasme aro perused 
Agam, and whose conclusion 18 perccved with an cy 
of sorrow, such ag the traveller casts upon deput- 
mg day. 

‘By his proportion of tlis predommation I will con= 
sent that Dryden should be tricd, of this, which, im 
opposition to reson, makes Anosto the darling and 
the pride of Italy , of this, which, m defiance of eriti- 
casm, continues Shakepcare the sovereign of tle drama 

» eflig last work was hus “Tables,” m which be gave 
8 
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us the firat example of a mode of wnting which the 


of reyuvenescence has been bestowed by Dryden, re- 
quire litle erties ‘The tale of the “Cock” seems 
hardly worth revival, and the story of “Palamon and 
‘Aroite,” contummg sn action unsuitable to the times 
im which it 1s placed, can hardly be suffered to pass 
without censure of the hyperbolieal commendation 
which Dryden has given zt 1m the general preface, end 
in m poetical dedieation, a puece where bis original 
fondness of remote conccils seems to have revived 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Bosoace, 
miunda” mmf be dcfended by the oelcbnity of the story 
“Theodore and Honons,” though it contama not 
much moral, yet afforded opportunities of string de 
semptiom And “Cymon” was formerly a tals of such 
reputation, that, at the revival of letters, it was trans 
Inted into Latm by one of the Beroalds 

‘Whatever saljects employed his pen, he was still im 
proving our measures and embelhshing our language 

In this volume are interspersed some short onginal 
poems, wiuch, with his prologues, epilogues, and songs, 
may be comprised in Congreves remark, that even 
those, if he had written nothing else, would have en- 
tatled hum to the praise of excellence m hus kand 

One composition must however be distinguished 
The “Que for St Cecihia’s Day,” porhaps the last effort 
of his poctry, haa been always cousidered as exhJatog 
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the highest flight of fancy and the exactest nicety of 
art. This is allowed to stand without a rival. If in- 
deed there is any excellence beyond it, in some other 
of Dryden's works that excellence must be found. 
Compared with the “Ode on Killigrew,” it may bo 
pronounced perhaps saperior in the whole ; but without 
any single part equal to the first stanza of the other. 

At is said to have cost Dryden a fortnight’s labour; 
but it does not want its negligences : some of the linos 
are without correspondent rhymes? a defect which I 
never detected but after an acquaintance of many 
years, and which the enthusiasm of the writer might 
hinder him from porociving. 

His last stanza has less emotion than the former; 
but is not less elegant in the diction. The conclusion 
is vicious; the music of Timotheus, which raised o 
martal to the skies, bad only © metaphorical power; 
that of Cecilia, which drew an angel down, had 9 real 
effect: the crown therefore could not reasonably be 
divided. . 


Ix & general survey of Dryden's labours, he appears 


sibility. Upon all occasions that were presented he 
studied rather than felt, and produced sentiments not 
» moh, as asture enforces, but meditation supplies, 


“Love vanoas minds does varsously inspire, 
‘t stirs m gentle bosoms gente fire, 
Lake tant of uy ense om the altar ad , 


‘With prde st mounts, or with revenge mt glows 

‘Dryden's waa not one of the gentle bosoms love, an 
ioe ad vung aly eomepondent as 
for ‘ 

weal fore nr ahute cut ther iatret, the love of 
the golden age, was too soft and subtle to put his 
faculties in motion ‘Hie hardly conceived st buf in rte 
turbulent effervescence with some other desires, when 
at was inflamed by nvalry, or obattucted by difficulties , 
when tt invigorated ambition, or exasperated revenge 
‘He 1s therefore, with all his vanety of excellence, 
not often pathetic, and had go ttle senubibty of the 


sure, and for the firet part of his life he looked on 
Otway with contempt, though at last, indeed very late, 
he confessed that in his play #here wil nature, which 
the chuf beauty 

‘We do not slways know our own motives I am 
not certain whether st was not rather the difigsity 
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which he found in exhibiting the genuine operations 
of the heart, than a servile submission to an in- 
jndicious sndience, that filled his plays with false 
‘magnificence. It was necessary to fix attention; and 
the mind can be captivated only by recolleotion, or by 
curiosity ; by reviving natural sentiments, or impressing 
anew appearances of things: sentences were readier at 
his call than images; he could more easily all the ear 
with some splendid novelty, than gwraken those ideas 
that slumber in the heart. 

‘The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocination; 


of the school with so much profundity, that the terms 
which he uses are not always understood. It is in- 
deed learning, but learning out of place. 
‘When once he had engaged himself in disputation, 
thoughts flowed in ,on either side: he was now no 
longer at a loss; he had always objections and solu- 
tions at command ; verbagus provisam rem—give him 


but from other pocts; if not always as s plagiary, st 
Jeast aa an imitator. 

‘Next to argament, his delight was in wild and daring 
sallies of sentiment, in the irregular and eccentric vio- 
lence of wit. He delighted to tread upon the brink of 
mesning, where light and darkness begin to mingle; 
to approach the precipice of absurdity, and hover over 
the abyss of unideal vacancy. This inclination some- 
timea prodaced nopsense, which he knew; 93, 

Move amaftly, aun, and fly a lover's pace, 
‘Leave wecks and months behind thee in thy race, 
Amamel fies 
To guard thee from the demons of the arr; 
My fuoning word above them to deplsy, 
‘All keen, and ground upon the edge ot day” 
And sometimes it issaed in absurdities, of which per- 
‘haps he was not conscious :— 
‘then we upon cur orb's last verge aball go, 
‘And see the oocan leamng on the 


aky, 
From thenee our rolling neighbou/l we shall know, 
‘And on the lunar world securely pry.” 


‘These lines have no meaning; but may we not aay, in 
imitation of Cowley on snother book,— 
+" "Tis no like sense “twill serve the tarn as well!” 


This endeavour after the grand and the my Eo 
duced many sentiments either greqt or bulky, and 
-many images either just or splendid :— 

Lam ne free ae Neture first made man, 


‘Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
‘Whan wild 1m woods the aoble sevage ran. 
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Tus batt because the Leving death ze‘er Ine, 
‘Thev fear to prove tt usa thing that’s new: 
Let ma th’ exparnneat before you try, 

PU abew you first how enay "ti to dae. 

—There with « forest of thear darts ha strom, 
And stood like Capanew defying Jove; 

‘With bis broad eword the boldest heating down, 
‘While Pate grew pale leet be should win the town, 
‘And turn’d the iron leaves of hus dark book 
‘To make new dooms or mend whet it mstuok, 
—T beg no pity for this 

For if you gic it bunas, there it 
‘Poseoetion of your ewth , 

‘Itharns, and seatter’d tn the arr, the winds 


‘Of mune shall yt, know there Sebastzan relyns” 


Of these quotations tho two first may bg allowed to be 
great, the two latter only tamid 
Of such selection there 1s no end, I will add only 
a few more passages, of which the first, though it 
may not perhaps pe quite clear in prose, ws not tno 
obscure for poetry, as the meanmg that it has 16 
noble.— 
™ Na, there la  neogealty m fate, 
“Why wall the beave bold man is fortanate, 
‘He keeps hus onyest over full in at, 
And that esvurance holds bum firm and rght; 
‘True, "bs w narrow way that lends to blue, 
‘But rght before there un wo preerpice , } 
Fear makesgeap look sade, and so ther footing min.” 
Of the images which the two following citations 
afford, the first is elegant, the second magnificent, 
whether either be just, let the reader judge:—~ 
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Bright es yousg dumooda i thar babes dow! 


Bonga your cestle— 
Enter, brave Gir, for when you speck the word, 
‘The gates shall open of thesr cwa scoord, 

‘Phe gensus of the place ts Lord shall moet, 

And bow sts towery forehead at your feet "7 


‘These bursts of extravagance Dryden calls the 


Dakjlads of the theatre, and owns that many noisy 
nes of “Maxam! and Almanzor” all ont for ven 


tack to the larboard, and veer starboard, snd talks m 
another work of virtue snooming before the wad, Hs 
vanity now and then betrays his sgnorance — 


© They Nature's king through Neture’s optins view'd, 
‘Bevera'd they vaew'd Him lessen'd to ther eyes" 


He had heard of reversing » telescope, and unluokly 
reveraes the object. 
‘He ws sometumes unexpectedly mean. Whea Je 
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describes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to 
stop the Fire of London, what is his expression !— 


Of thin a trond ertngwishas is mahes, 
‘And hoods the flames thst to thesr quarry strove.” 
When he describes the Last Day, and the decisive 
tribunal, he intermingles this image :— 
‘When rattling bones together By, 
‘Prom the foor quarter of the Sky.” 
It was indeed never in his power to resist the temp- 
tation of a jest. In hia Elegy on Cromwell :— 
“«* Ro sooner was the Frenchman's couse erabrac’d, 
‘Than the Nght Monsieur the grare Don outwrigh'd} 


Ho had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to shew, 
as may be suspected, the rank of the company with 
whom he lived, by the use of French words which had 
then erept into copversation; such a8 frafchowr for 
coolness, fowgue for turbulence, and a few more, none 
of which the language has incorporated or retained. 
They continue only where they stood first, perpetual 
‘warnings to future innovators. 

‘These are his faults of affectation; his faults of neg. 
ligense are beyond recital. Such is the uneveuness 
of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom found 
together withogt something of which the render is 
ashamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of his own 
pages; he seldom struggled after supreme excellence, 
but snatched in haste what was within his reach; and 
when he could content others, was himself contented. 

ag 


+ Waller was emooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
‘The varying verse, the full-resounding } 


the flowing and the sonorous words; to very 
pauses, and adjust the accents; to diversify the 
cadence, and yet preserve the smoothness of his metre. 

Of trplets and Alexandnnes, though he cd not 
introduce the use, he established xt. The tnplet has 
Jong subsisted among us. Dryden seems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman's “Homer,” but 
it 18 to be found im Phaer’s “Vir,” written im the 
reign of Mary, and in Hall's “Batires,” published five 
years before the death of Ebzabetfi 

‘The Alexandrine was, I bebeve, first used by Spen- 
eer for the sake of closing hus stanza with a fullor 
sound We had a longer measure of fourteen sylla 
bles, mto which the “Zineid” was travslated by Phacr, 
and other works of the ancients by other writre, of 
which Chapman’s “Thad” was, I believé, the last, 

‘The two first haes of Phaer's third “ned” will 
exemphfy this measure — 

“+ Whan Ama'a stato was overthrown, snd Pram'skingdom stout, 

All guiltless, by th power of gods above was rooted out ” 

‘As these lunes bad their break, or ceewre, always at 
the eighth syllable, tt was thought m time commo- 
ious to divide them, and quatrains of lines, alter. 
nately consisting of eight and six syllables, make the 
most soft and pleasing of our lyre measures; 93,— 

\ Relentless ume, destroying power, 
Phush stone and braze obey, 
Sav'st to every fiying bour 
To work come new decay.” 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, 

scye poems, as Drayton's “Polyolbion,” were wholly 
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written; and sometimes the measures of twelve and 


from him Dryden professes to have adopted it. 
The triplet and Alexandrine are not universally 
approved. Swift always censured them, end wrote 


bles; but the English Alerandriné breaks the lawful 


Considering the metrical art simply as s sciewre, 
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and consequently excluding all casualty, we must allow 
that tnpleta and Alexandnnes, mserted by capnoe, 
are interruptions of that constancy to which science 
‘pues. And thongh the vanety winch they produce 
may ery yeatly be desired, yet to make our poctry 

there ought to be some stated mode of admt- 
Henagthon 


But tall some such regulation can be formed, I wish 
them stall to be retained m their present state They 
‘aro sometimes grateful to the resfler, and sometimes 
convenient to the poct Fenton was of opinion that 
‘Dryden was too hberal and Pope too sparmg in their 
use 

‘The rhymes of Dryden are commonly just,aand he 
valued hunself for his readiness 1m finding them, but 
‘he 1s sometimes open to objection 

‘Its the common practice of our posts to end the 
second line with a weak or grave syllable — 

© Together o'er the Alps methuhs wa Sy, 
Purd with Bess of fur Zaly* 

Dryden sometimes puts the woak rhyme m the 
first — 

“ Langh all the powers that favour tyranny, 
‘And all the standing army of the sky 

Sometimes he conclades s period or a paragraph 
mith the first bue of a couplet, which, though the 
French seem tg do xt without uregulanty, always dis- 
pleases Eoglth poetry 

‘The Alexandrine, though much hu favourite, is not 
always very diligently fabreated by him It mvanably 


* Fora Egutle to Jorvas 
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requires a break at the aixth syllable, a rule which the 
modem French pocts never violate, but wich Dryden 
sometimes neglested — 
+ And with paternal thunder vmdiostes bus throne,” = 
Of Dryden's works st was sud by Pope, that “he 
could select from them better specimens of every mode 
of poetry than any other English writer could supply ” 
Perhaps no nation ever produced # wniter that en- 
riched his language with such vanety of models. To 
tum we owe the unprovement, perhaps the completion 
of our metre, the refinement of our language, and 
much of the correctness of our sentiments. By him 
were taught sapere et fars, to think naturally and 
express forcibly, Though Davis has reasoned mm rhyme 
before lum, xtmay be perhaps maintamed that he was 
the first who joined argument with poetry He shewed 
us the true bounds of a translator’s hberty. What 
was sad of Bome, adorned by Angustus, may be 
apphed by an easy metaphor to Zuglish poetry em- 
bellished by Dryden, lateresam snvenit, marmoream 
religuit, ‘He found st brick, and he left t marble.” 


The invocation before the “Georgics” is here inserted 
from Mr. Milbourne’s version, that, sccordmg to his 
own peopote, ie teres Say be oompered wilh thon 
which he censures -— 


wma cnc oes eacbns 
To plough, and when to match your sew and cones; 


Tung, Mecenas! Ye umensely cleat, 
‘Vaat orbs of ight which guide the rolliog year; 
Bacchus, and mother Ceres, if by yon 
‘We far'ning corn for hungry mew pursue, 
If, tight by sou, we first the cluster prest, 
‘And then cold streema with sprufely sesce retroekt 
‘Fe fax ns the provent awmens of the fic ld, 
Tood aympht and faw ne, your kind autetance yield, 
‘Your gifts I sing’ and thou, 1 whose fiar'd strc ke 
‘Frome rending carth the flery couras broke, 
Great Neptune, O anust my arifal song? 
And thon to whom the woods and grove belong, 
‘Whose snowy heifers ou her flow'ry ph 
‘In mighty herds the Cewn Jele mainte, 
Pan, happy shepherd, tf thy cares dinine, 
Bor to improve thy Manalur welwne » 
Leave thy Lean wood and natite grote, 
And with thy lucky amules our work approvet 
Be Pallas too, snect ol s wnventor, kind, 
‘And he, who fitst the crooked plugh disign'd } 
Byteanus, god of all the woods spear, « 
‘Whove hands a new drawn tundcr cypress bear? 
‘ko gods and goddesses who e’cr with love, 
‘Would gated our pastures and our firlde improve! 
‘Lou, who new plants from unvown Iw de supply . 
And with condengng clouds obvoure the sky, 
‘Aud drop 'em soffly thenee in frurtful showers, 
Asnot my enterprise, ye gentler powers! 

And thon, great Grsar ! though we know not yet 
Among what gods thou’lt fix thy lofty scat, 
‘Whether thou’lt be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome, or with thy awtul nod, 

‘Guide tha vast world, while thy great hand shall brar 
‘The fruits and seasons of the turning year, i 
And thy bright brows thy mother’s myrties wear 
‘Whether thgn'tt ail the boundiers ocean ewas, 
And sea-men only to thyecli aball pray, 
‘Thule, the farthest island, kneel to thee, 
‘and, that thou mayut her son by marriage bo, 
‘Tethys will for the happy parchase yield 

, To make s dowry of ber wat'ry field, 
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‘Whether thow'lt add to heaven 2 Srighter sign, 
And o'er the summer months serenaly shine 5 
‘Where between Cancer and Erigone, 

‘There yet remains s epecsous room for thee. 
‘Where the hat Soorpron too his arma declines, 
Aud more to thee than half his arch remgas 5 
‘Whate’er thow’lt ba; for sure the realma below 
‘No just pretense to thy command oan show: 

‘No such ambition sways thy vast desires, 
‘Though Greess her own Ripsian folds ndumires. * 
And now, at last, contented Proserpene 

Can all har mother’s earnest prayers @eclinie. 
‘Whate'er thon’it be, O guide our gentle eourse, 
And with thy amules our bold attempta enforce j 
‘With me th’ unknowing rusties" wants rebeve, 
‘And, though on earth, our excred vows recive!” 


Mr. Dryden, having received from Rymer his “ Re- 
marks on the Tragedies of the last Age,” wrote obser- 
‘vations on the blank leaves; which, having been in the 
possession of Mr. Garrick, are by his favour communi- 
gated tobe pablo, tat ‘oe particle of Dagan may Be 


“That we may the less wonder why pity sad terror 
are not now the only springs on which our tragedies 
move, and thst Shakepeare may be more excused, 
‘Rapin confeases that the Freach tragedies now ell run 
ou the fendre; and gives the reason, because love is 
the passion which most predominates in our souls, and 
that therefore the passions represented beoome insipid, 
unless they are conformable to the thoughts of the 
audience, But it is to be concluded that this passion 
works not now amongst the French so strongly as the 
other two did amongst the ancients. Amongst giz, 
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who have « stronger gemus for wnitmg, the operations 
from the writing sre much stronger for the taimng of 
Shakspeare’s 1 more from the excelloncy of 
the words and thoughts, thun the justness of the 00- 
camion, and if he has been able to pick single occasions, 
he has never founded the whole reasonably , yet, by 
the genms of poetry m writing, he has sucoceded 

Rapm attnbutes more to the dictto, that 1s, to the 
words and discourse of a tragrdy, than Anstutl. bas 
done, who places them in the hist’ rank of beautus, 
perhaps only last in order, bucause they are the last 
product of the design of the dispontion or eommection 
of its parts, of the characters, of the manners of those 
characters, and of the thoughts proceeding from those 
menners Rapin’s words are remarkable "Tis not the 
admurable intrigue, the surprising events, and cxtra- 
ordmary meidents, that make the beuuty of a tragedy , 
"ts the discourses, hea, they: see: matured oad poe: 
sionate so are 

setts garts of a pone, tnjus 0b bartia: are, 

1 The fable itself 

“% The order or manner of 113 contnvance in rela- 
tion of the parts to the whole 

“3 The manners, or decency of the characters, in 
speaking or acting what 18 proper for them, and proper 
to be abewn by the post 

“4 Tho thoughts which express the manners 

“§ The words which express those thoughts 

Inthe last of these, Homer excels Virgil, Virgil all 
other anment poeta, and Shakspearo all modern poets 

“Ror the second of these, the order the meaning 


as, that a fable ought to have a begmming, maddie, and 
an end, all just and natural, so that that part, eg 
which i the mddle, could not naturslly be the be- 
gmmng or end, and so of the rest, all depend on ons 
popper a ir adept If terror 


pides’ example; bat joy may be raused paper ere 
doubly, either by seemg a wicked man pumshed, or 
‘8 good man at lasf fortunate, or perhaps mdignation, 
to see wickedness prosperous and goodness depressed 
both these may be profitable to the end of tragedy, re 
formation of manners, but the last improperly, only as 
ut begets pity in the audience, though Aristotle, I con- 
fess, places tragedies of thus kind in the second form, 

“He who’ undertakes to answer this excellent en- 
tique of Mr Rymer, m behalf of our Enghsh posts 
against the Greck, ought to do it in thus manner 
Either by yielding to hum the greatest part of what 
he contends for, which consists 1¢ this, that the yéfes, 
1e the design and conduct of it, 1s more conducmg m 
the Gheeke to those ends of tragedy which Anstotle 
end he propose, namely, to cause terror and pity, yet 
the granting this does not set the Greeks above the 
English poets. 

“But the answerer ought to prove two things first, 
that the fable w not the greatest master-piccs of a 
tragedy, though xt be the foundation &¢ x. 

“ Secondly, that other ends as suitable to the nature 
of tragedy may be found m the Engheh, winch were 
‘not in the Greek. 


“ Anstotle places the fable first, not guoad dignt- 
taten, sed quosd fandanentam for a fable, miver 30 
movmgly contrived to those ends of hw, pity and 
terror, will operate nothing on our affections, except 
the characters, manners, thoughts, and words are 
suitable 

“So that st remains for Mr Rymer to prove, that mn 
all those, or the greatest part of them, we are infenor 
to Sophocles and Eunpides and this he lins offered at, 
am some measure, but, 1 think, a little partully to the 
ancients 

“For the fable itself, "tis m the English more 
adorned with episodes, and linger than m the Greck 
poets, consequently more diverting For, if the action 
be but one, and that plain, without any counter turn of 
demgn or episode, 1¢ under plot, how’ can it be 20 
Pleasing as the English, which have both under-plot 
and a turned dengn, which keeps the audience i ex- 
pectation of the catastrophe? whereas in the Greek 
poets we see through the whole design at first. 

“ Por the characters, they are neither so many nor 
no various in Sophocles and Eunpides, as in Shakspeare 
and Fletcher, only they are more adspted to those ends 
of tragedy which Anstotle commends to us, pity and 
terror. 

“The manuers flow from the characters, and con- 
sequently must partake of thar advantages and da 


“The thoughts and words, which are the fourth and 
fifth beauties of tragedy, are certamly more noble and 
ammge poetical in the Enghsh than m the Greek, which 
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must be proved by comparing them, somewhat more 
equitably than Mr. Rymer has done. 

* After all, we need not yield thet the English way 
is lesa conducing to move pity and terror, beeause they 
often shew virtue oppressed and vice punished: where 
they do not both, or either, they are not to be de- 


“© And if we should grant that the Grecks performed 


“Tis not enough that Aristotle has ssid so, for 
Aristotle drew bis models of tragedy from Sophocles 
and Kocipides ; and, if he had scen ours, might have 
hanged his mind. And chiefly we have to say (what 
I hinted on pity and terror, in the last paragraph save 
one), that the punishment of vice and reward of virtue 
are the most adequate ends of tragedy, because moat 
conducing to good example of life. Now pity is not 20 
easily raised for a criminal, and the ancient tragedy 
always representa its chief person such, as it is for an 
innocent man; and the suffering of innooemoe and 
punishment of the offender is of the nature of English 
tragedy: contrarily, in the Greek, innocence is un- 
happy often, and the offender escapes. Then we are 
not touched with the sufferings of any sort of men 20 
much as of lovers ; and this was almost pnkuown to the 
sncienta: so that they neither administered poetical 
justice, of which Mr. Rymer boasts, 20 well as we; 
neither knew they the best common-place of pity, 
which is love. 
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He therefore unjustly blames us for not building 

on whst the ancients left us; for it seems, upon con- 
sideration of the premises, that we have wholly finished 
what they began. 
* «My judgment on this piece ia this, that it is ex- 
tremely learned; but that the author of it is better 
read in the Greek than in the English poets; that all 
writers ought to atudy this critique as the best account 
T have ever seen of the ancients; that the model of 
tragedy he has here given is excellent, and extreme 
correct; but that it is not the only model of all tragedy, 
because it is too much cireamacribed in plot, cbarac- 
ters, &c.; and, Isstly, that we may bo taught here 
justly to admire and imitate the ancients, without 
giving them the preference with this author, in pro- 
jndice to our own country. 

“Want of method in this excellent treatise makes 
the thoughts of the author sometimes obscure, 

“ His meaning, that pity and terror are to be moved, 
is, that they are to ke moved as the means conducing 
to the ends of tragedy, which are pleasure and in- 
atraction. 

“And these two ends may be thus distinguished, 
‘The chief end of the poet ia to please, for his imme- 
diate reputation depends on it. 

“The great end of tho poem is to instruct, which in 
performed by making pleasure the vehicle of that in- 
struction; for yoesy is an art, aud all arts are made to 


profit. 
“The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is for the 
ccuninal, nob for those or him whom he has murdered, 


or who have been the occasion of the tragedy The 
terror us Lkewme m the pumshment of the same 
enmunal, who, if he be represented too great an of- 
fender, wil not be pitied, af altogether imnoomt, bys 


twixt the Greek poets and the Enghsh, in tragody 

“Consider, first, how Anstotle has defined a tragedy 
Secondly, what he assigns the end of it to be Thirdly, 
what hp thinks the beauties of it Fourthly, the means 
to atta the end proposed. 

“ Compare the Greek and English tragic poets justly, 
and without partiality, sccordmg to those rules 

“Then, secondly, consider whether Austotle bas 
made a just defimtion of tragedy, of ita parté, of its 
ends, and of vis beauties, and whether be, having not 
seen any others but those of Sophocles, Eunysdes, & , 
had or truly could determme what all the excellences 
of tragedy are, and wherein they consist 

“Noxt show m what ancient tragedy wns deflaent , 
for example, m the narrowness of 1ts plota, and fewness 
of persons, and try whether that be not a fault m the 
Greek poets, and whether their exccllency was 20 
great, when the vanety was vuably & httle, or whe- 
ther what they did was not very easy to do 

“Then make a judgment on what the Znghuh have 
added to ther beauties, a3, for example, not only more_ 
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plot, but also new passions ; as, namely, that of love, 
pearce touched on by the ancients, except in this one 
example of Phaedra, cited by Mr. Rymer; and in that 
how short they were of Fletcher ! 

“Provo also that love, being an heroic passion, is ft 
for tragedy, which camot be denied, because of the 
example alleged of Phaedra; and how far Shakspearo 
bas outdone them in friondship, &. 

“To rotum to the beginning of this enquiry; oon- 
cider if pity and terror be cno.gh for tragedy to 
move: and I believe, upon a true definition of tragedy, 
it will be found that its work extends further, and that 
it is to reform manners by a delightful representation 
of human life in great persons by way of dialogue. If 
this be true, then not only pity and terror are to be 
moved, as the only means to bring us to virtue, but 
generally love to virtue, and hatred to vice, by shewing 
‘the rewards of one, aud punishments of the other; at 
least, by rendering virtue always amiable, though it 
be shewn unfortuncte; and vice dotestable, though it 
be shewn triumphant, 

“Tf, then, the encouragement of virtue and dis- 
couragement of vice be the proper ends of postry in 
tragedy, pity and terror, though good means, are not 
the only. For all the passions, in their turns, are to 
be set in a ferment: as Joy, anger, | love, fear, are to be 





Lal tba lar ackary faiesewrarmalyrtre hed 
agninst our 

"Tis evident those plays which he arraigna have 
moved both those passions in a high degree upon the 
at 


eo pro the lay ofthis avny om the pot, and 


sn mr wpe lag bat ant ie 8 hl 


the reat of the world conclude it to be day; there needs 
no farther argument against him, that it is 80, 
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“Tf he urge that the general taste 18 depraved, hus 
arguments to prove this can at best but csince that 
our poets took mot the best wis to ruse those pas 
siona, but expert nce proves yganst him that thes 
mews which they have used hic be successful, and 
have produced the m 

* ‘And one reason of thit success 18m my opmuun 
this thit Shikspewe and Bletcher hive written to the 
gemus of the age and nition m wich try hwid tor 
though mature, as he objects, 1» the ‘sume sn all pliecs 
and reason too the same yet the chmite the ue the 
disposition of the people to whom + poet writes miy 
be so difforent, that what plead the Grecks would 
not satisfy an Enzlish audience 

And it they procecded upon 1 found hon of truer 
reason to pleas the WWhemany thin Shakspt ire and 
Fletcher to plcasc the Lnghsh it only shews that the 
Athenians were a mor. judicious propk, but the pot s 
busmess 18 certamly to please the audienc: 

“Whether our Enylish audience hise bon pleased 
jutherto with acorns, 1» be calls at, or with bri ad, 15 
the next question that 1, whether the mc ts which 
Shakspew and Fletcher hase usd mm thar plays to 
raise thost passions for named, bb tter epphied to 
the ends by the Greek poets than by them And per 
hips we shall not grant him this wholly Ict it be 
granted that a wnter 1s not to run down with the 
stream, or to please the people by their own usual 
methods, but rather to reform their ju Jgmcnts, xt still 
remams to prove that our theatre needs ths total re 
‘yrmation 
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“The faults, whuch he has found m their designs, 
ere rather wittily aggravated m many pleces than rea- 
sonably urged, and as much may be returned on the 
Groeka, by one who were as witty as himself 

“3 ‘They destroy not, if they are granted, the 
foundation of the fabne, only take away from the 
beauty of the symmetry for example, the faults a 
the character of the King and No hing are not as he 
makes them, such as render him detestable, but only 
imperfections which accompany human nature, and are 
for the mont part excused by the violence of lus love, 
a0 that they destroy not our pity or concernment for 
him = this answer may be applied to most of his objeo- 
tions of that kind 

“And Bollo comumtting many murders, when he 
1s answerable but for one, 1s too severely srraigned by 
lum, for 1t adds to our horror and detestation of the 
ermal and poetic justice 1s not neglected neither, 
for we stab him m our mmnds for every offence which 
he commits, and the pomt whiclf the post is to gun 
on the audience, 1s not so much m the death of an 
offender as the rasing an horror of his enmes 

“That the enmmal should neither be wholly guilty, 
nor wholly mnocent, bat so participating of both as 
to move both pity and terror, 18 certamly a good rule, 
but not perpetually to be observed, for that were to 
make all tragedies too much alike, which objection he 
foresaw, but has not fully answercd 

To conalude, theretote , if the plays of the ancients 
are more correctly plotted, oura are more beautifully 
Wutten And af we om raise passions a high 
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worse foundations, tt shews our genms in trigedy 15 
greater, for im all other parts of it, the Enghoh hue 
manifatly excelled them ” 


‘Tre orginal of the following Ketter 1s preserved im 
the library it Lambeth, and w is kindly imp uted to the 
public by the Reverend Dr ¥yse 


Copy of an orginal tether from John Dryden, Enq, 
to his sous x Haly from a MS in the Lambeth 
Libs try, mated Ko 933, p 56 

(Superteribed) 
«Al Dlustrissimo Sig’ 
Carlo Drvdea Caminiure 
dion ASS . 
“In Roma 

“Franca per Mantoua 

“Sept the 3d, our style [1697 ] 
“Dear Sons, 
* Bemg now at Sir William Bowyer’s in the oountry, 

I cannot wnte at large, because T find myself some 

what indisposed with s cold, and am thick of hearmg, 

rather worse than I was m town I am glad to find 
by your letter of July 26th, your style, that you are buth 

m health, but wonder you should think me so tx li 

gent as to forget to give you an account of the ship 

mm which your pareel 18 to come I have writin to 

you two or three letters concerning it, which I have 

sent by safe hands, as 1 told you, and doubt not 
but you have them before this caa amve to you 
> Beyg out of town, I have forgotten the ship’s name, 
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which your mother will enqwre, and put it mto her 
letter, winch 1s yomed with mine But the master's 
name I remember, he 18 called Mr Ralph Thorp, the 
ship 1s bound to Leghorn, consigned to Mr Peter and 
Mr Thos Ball, merehante I am of your opmon, 
that by Tonson’s means almost all our letters have 
miscarried for this last year But, however, he has 
missed of his design in the dedieation, though he had 
prepared the book for it, for m every hgure of Zineas 
he has caused hum to be drawn lke King William, 
with a hooked nose After my return to town, 1 m 
tend to alter » play of Sir Robert Howard’s, written 
long ance, and lately put by hun into my hands it is 
called The Conquest of China by the Tartare’ It 
will cost mo gx weeks’ study, with the probable benefit, 
of an hundred pounds In the meantune I am wniting 
asong tor St Cecila’s Feast, who, you know, 1s the 
patroness of music This 1 troublesome, and no way 
beneficial, but I could not deny the stewards of the 
feast, who came m a body to me to desire that kind- 
ness, one of them being Mr Bridgman, whose parents 
are your mother’s frends I hope to send yon thirty 
guess between Michaelmas and Christmas, of which 
I will give you an account when I come to town 
T remember the counsel you give me m your letter, 
‘but dussemblng, though lawfal m some cases, 1 not 
my talent, yet, for your sake, I will st-aggle with the 
plam openness of my nature, and keep m my yast 
resentmente agamst that degenerate order In the 
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being assured beforehand, never to be rewarded, 
though the times should alter Towards the latter 
end of this month, September, Charles wall begun to 
recover hus perfect health, according to his uatiity, 
which, casting it myself, 1 am sure 1s true, and all 
things lutherto have happened socordingly to the very 
time that I predicted them, I bope at the same time 
to rocover more health accordmg 1o my age No- 
member me to poor Harry, whose prayers I earnestly 
«dese My * Virgil? succeeds in the world beyond sts 
tesert or my capectation Lou know the profits might 
we been more, but ucither my ronacicnce nor my 
hdour would suffer me fo take then but J never 
can repent of iny constancy, since I an, thoroughly 
persuaded of the justice of the cause for which I 
suffer. It has pleased God to raise up many friends 
to me amongst mv enemies, though they who ought 
to have been my friends aie negligent of me | am 
called to dinner, apd cannot go on with this letter, 

which J desire you to excuse, and ain 

“Your most affectionate father, 
“Joux Daypnn” 
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